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THE  GHOSTS  OF  THE  LONDON  MIDNIGHT. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Old  Kent-road — 
for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear  I  should  bo^ 
scarcely  justified  in  more  particularly  specifying  its^ 
whereabouts — that  I  was  glad  to  come  in  view  of  the 
twinkling  lamps  of  one  of  those  friendly  havens  of  re- 
freshment and  refuge  which  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
nocturnal  pedestrian — a  public  coffee-booth. 

Any  man  might,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
been  glad.  The  night — or  rather  the  early  morning, 
for  it  was  near  two  o'clock — was  black  and  bleak,  and 
there  was  a  drenching  drizzle  of  rain  falling.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  for  or  against  the  beverage  which  was 
served  steaming  hot  from  the  can  under  which  a  ruddy 
charcoal  fire  burnt  briskly,  further  than  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a  decoc- 
tion of  first-rate  Mocha  at  the  rate,  of  a  penny  the  full 
half-pint.  At  that  untimely  hour,  however,  and  in 
such  bitterly  cold  weather,  we  were,  I  have  no  doubt, 
all  of  us  grateful  for  a  drink  of  it :  '  all  of  us'  consist- 
ing of  a  policeman,  two  sisters  of  misfortune,  and  a 
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white-faced  hollow-cheeked  man,  wearing  a  tall  black 
hat  much,  the  worse  for  wear,  and  a  dilapidated  black 
'coat  tightly  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and  further  re- 
markable  by  exhibiting,  by  accident  I  believe,  the  end 
of  a  flute  sticking  out  between  the  buttoning  at  the 
breast.  As  for  the  coffee-stall  keeper  himself,  he  was 
not  the  kind  of  person  whose  cheerful  mien  gave  an 
additional  relish  to  the  viands  he  dispensed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was,  although  not  an  old  or  even  elderly 
man,  one  who,  judging  from  his  saturnine  aspect,  had 
^  supped  full'  of  worldly  disappointment,  which  seemed 
to  lead  him  into  the  strange  habit  of  attentively  re- 
garding his  customers  when  they  were  unaware  of  it, 
as  though  he  were  an  experimental  chemist,  and 
anxious  to  see  the  effect  on  them  of  a  ^  dose'  furtively 
introduced  into  their  coffee-cup.  There  were  bread- 
and-butter  and  cake  on  his  hospitable  board,  and  I 
was  about  to  help  myself  to  a  slice  of  the  former  when 
he  stayed  my  hand. 

^  Have  cake  instead,'  he  remarked,  in  a  moody 
whisper :  *  it  makes  no  difference  to  me ;  but  that's 
iny  advice.' 

^  I  prefer  bread-and-butter,'  I  replied. 

*  Enough  said,  then ;'  and  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, in  intimation  of  his  perfect  indifference  in  the 
matter.  *  If  you  like  it,  have  it.  Don't  say  I  didn't 
mention  it,  that's  all.  Don't  take  a  bite  at  it,  and 
then  declare  that  you  can't  eat  it  and  won't  pay  for  it, 
because  it  isn't  the  best  Aylesbury.  It  won't  run  to 
the  best  Aylesbury  at  a  ha'penny  a  slice.' 

He  gave  utterance  to  these  jerky  remarks  with  so 
much  asperity  that  I  had  it  at  my  tongue's  tip  to 
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mildly  rebuke  him  for  his  unjust  insinuations.  Next 
moment,  however,  I  was  glad  I  had  not  done  so. 

^Them  that  can't  eat  such  bread-and-butter  as 
that  ought  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  real  hungry; 
what  do  you  say,  Emma  ?' 

Thus  spoke  one  of  the  women  already  mentioned ; 
and  in  reply  said  her  companion,  with  so  earnest  a 
shake  of  her  head  that  the  rain  that  had  saturated 
the  flowers  in  her  blowsy  bonnet  was  sprinkled  with 
a  hiss  on  the  charcoal  fire, 

*  Lord  Almighty  I  you  may  well  say  that,  lass ;  I'd 
be  glad  of  the  chance  of  tucking  into  as  much  as  I 
liked  just  now !' 

Without  a  word  the  sour-visaged  coffee-stall  keeper 
turned  about,  and,  producing  from  a  little  cupboard 
five  slices  which  evidently  had  been  once  bitten  and 
summarily  rejected  by  dissatisfied  customers,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  distribute  them.  He  gave  two  each  to  the 
women,  and  then,  holding  the  remaining  slice  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  looked  askance  towards 
the  dilapidated  owner  of  the  flute.  The  latter  was 
quick  at  divining  his  meaning. 

*  Sooner  than  it  should  go  begging,  I  don't  care  if 
I  do,'  said  he,  with  something  of  a  laugh  and  a  wink 
round  on  the  company  generally,  as  though  he  wished 
it  to  be  imderstood  that  he  took  the  bread  for  the  mere 
fan  of  the  thing.  He  lost  no  time  in  disposing  of  it, 
however :  folding  it  over  in  three,  as  one  folds  a  sheet 
of  note-paper  for  the  envelope,  his  mouth  received  it, 
and  in  an  instant  it  had  vanished.  By  this  time  I  was 
convinced  that  the  coffee-stall  keeper  was  an  uncommon 
man  of  his  class.     I  therefore  ordered  another  cup  of 
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his  coffee,  for  the  sake  of  lingering  there ;  his  other 
customers  had  taken  their  departure.  The  policeman, 
helping  himself  to  a  couple  of  lumps  of  sugar  (he  had 
not  paid  for  his  coffee  and  cake),  was  the  last  to  go. 

*  You  must  witness  some  strange  phases  of  life,'  I 
ventured  to  remark  to  the  coffee-man,  now  that  the 
coast  was  clear,  *  You  no  doubt  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  people  of  a  kind  that  the 
daylight  world  has  no  idea  even  of  the  existence  of.' 

He  had  commenced  to  wash  up  his  cups  and  saucers 
when  I  began  to  address  him,  and  he  paused  with  a 
half-wiped  cup  and  a  towel  in  his  hands  to  regard  me 
with  a  look  of  surprise  not,  as  I  thought,  unmixed 
with  suspicion. 

*  Is  that  an  old  idea  of  yours,'  he  presently  asked, 
*  or  has  it  just  now  come  into  your  head  V 

I  replied  that  it  was  a  reflection  that  might  occur 
to  any  one,  and  that  I  hoped  my  giving  utterance  to 
it  gave  him  no  offence. 

*  But  what  I  should  like  to  know,'  said  he,  desisting 
entirely  from  his  occupation  and  folding  his  arms  on 
his  counter — ^what  I  should  like  to  know  is,  what 
might  be  your  opinion  of  what  a  man  should  do  with 
the  queer  kind  of  knowledge  he  might  pick  up  in  the 
way  you  are  speaking  of,  supposing  he  got  together  a 
whole  lot  of  it  ?' 

I  told  him  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  doing 
justice  to  a  mass  of  material  such  as  he  spoke  of,  and 
that  was  to  put  it  in  book  form  and  get  it  published. 

'  Make  a  wolume  of  it,  you  mean,  I  suppose  ?'  said 
he  correctingly. 

'  Exactly.' 
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*  Do  you  think  you  could  do  it?  Come  now;  sup- 
posing that  you  has  my  opportunities,  do  you  think 
you  could  ?' 

*  Possibly  not ;  but  still — ' 

*You  couldn't,'  he  interrupted  me,  in  a  positive 
tone;  *you  might  think  that  you  could,  but  you 
couldn't.' 

'  But  what  makes  you  so  positive  V 

^  Because,'  he  replied,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  giim 
whisper — *  because  I've  tried  it.' 

^  And  failed?' 

*  And  failed,'  he  repeated  impressively ;  *  so  now 
you  know  what  sort  of  a  chance  you'd  have.' 

After  such  unimpeachable  testimony  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  the  thing,  there  was  of  course  no  good 
in  further  argument.  I  therefore  merely  remarked 
that  I  was  glad  to  have  an  erroneous  impression  dis- 
sipated in  so  conclusive  a  manner. 

*  Don't  mention  it,'  he  returned  blandly ;  *  it  might 
be  useful  to  you,  if  it  comes  to  that ;  for  there's  more 
human  wanity  and  conceit  runs  in  the  direction  of 
wolume- writing  than  in  any  other  I  know  of;  and  you 
might  be  hankering  after  a  try.  Don't.  Look  at 
me.  I'm  a  living  monument  of  what  comes  of  it.  I 
wouldn't  mention  it  to  everybody,  and  so  don't  you,' 
he  continued,  when  he  had  allowed  himself  fully  a 
minute  to  regard  the  eflfect  on  me  of  his  last  astound- 
ing observation ;  *  but  it  is  a  fact.  P'raps  you  think 
that  I  was  brought  up  to  this  line  of  business  ?' 

I  informed  Mm,  what  was  really  the  fact,  that, 
since  he  had  put  it  into  my  head  to  consider  the 
matter  at  all,  I  had  had  grave  doubts  of  it. 
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*  You  are  right/  said  he  gratefully ;  *  it's  a  treat 
to  meet  with  a  man  of  penetration.  No ;  I  was  not 
brought  up  to  it.  I  was  brought  into  it.  It  was  that 
identical  idea  of  making  a  wolume  that  did  my  busi- 
ness, and  made  me  a  coffee-stall  keeper  whether  I 
liked  it  or  no.  I  was  in  a  good  situation  when  the 
maggot  bit  me.  I  was  always  fond  of  reading,  you 
must  know.  I  read  Dickens,  and  Ainsworth,  and 
them  kind  of  authors,  till  at  last  I  got  into  my  head 
that  I  could  do  it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  if  I 
could  only  get  my  characters  together,  there'd  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  making  up  a  book  than  a  tailor 
finds  in  making  a  coat  when  he's  got  the  cloth  to 
commence  with.  I  used  to  wander  about  at  nights, 
puzzling  and  puzzling  over  it,  and  that's  how  I  came 
to  look  in  at  coffee-stalls.  One  night  it  came  to  me 
all  on  a  sudden — this  is  the  kind  of  thing  for  you ! 
Keep  a  coffee-stall !  You  won't  need  to  go  hunting 
after  "characters"  then;  they  will  come  to  you,  and 
you  can  contemplate  and  study  'em  at  your  leisure.' 

*  A  most  ingenious  idea,'  I  remarked,  seeing  that 
he  wished  me  to  say  something  at  this  juncture. 

*  That's  what  I  thought.  I  was  struck  so  of  a 
heap  by  it,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  that  I  set  about 
working  it  out  at  once.  I  bought  a  coffee-stall  busi- 
ness of  a  man  up  Paddington  way  for  seven-pun' -ten, 
the  notion  being  to  keep  it  going  for  a  couple  of 
months  or  so  until  I  got  the  characters  for  my  literary 
wenture  all  in  order,  and  then  to  sell  the  business 
again  for  what  it  would  fetch,  and  go  in  for  story- 
writing.  And,  Lord !  you  know,'  he  exclaimed, 
wanning  with  the  subject  and  speaking  with  increased 
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energy,  *  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  idea 
was  a  good  one,  if  one  could  only  hit  on  the  proper 
way  to  work  it.  It  didn't  turn  out  well  for  me,  be- 
cause I  lost  my  situation  at  the  cork-cutter's  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  able  to  keep  my  eyes  open  all 
day  and  all  night  as  well,  and  so  was  thrown  back 
entirely  on  the  stall,  having  nothing  else  to  depend 
on  for  a  living.  But  there  really  ought  to  be  some- 
thing in  it.  You  don't  happen  to  know  anything 
about  the  way  of  it,  I  suppose,  sir  ? 

*  How  do  you  mean,  the  way  of  it  ?' 

*Well,  you  see,'  returned  the  coflfee- stall  keeper, 
stirring  his  hair  slowly  with  his  fingers  and  looking 
out  vaguely  into  the  darkness  of  night,  ^  /  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  double-entry  was  the  secret  of  it.' 

*  In  what  respect  ?' 

*  Well,  you  hear  of  double-entry  being  brought  to 
bear  in  book-keeping,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
was  something  of  the  same  in  book-writing.  There 
seems  to  be — leastways,  speaking  for  myself — a  entry 
in  a  man's  head  for  the  ideas  of  a  wolume  to  get  ad- 
mission into ;  but  the  job  is  for  them  to  find  their  way 
out  again  when  they  are  called  on  to  do  so,  if  you  can 
make  that  out.' 

I  was  compelled  to  confess  that  I  could  not  make 
it  out  exactly. 

*  What  I  mean  is,  that  when  a  character  comes 
before  me  I  am  able  to  spot  him  at  once.  Man  or 
woman,  it  makes  no  difference.  "You'll  do  for  a 
character  in  the  wolume,"  I  says  to  myself.  Maybe 
it's  a  female ;  and,  dear  heart !  you  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  the  kind  of  that  sex  that  drop 
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in  here  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Not  of  the  kind 
you  saw  here  a  while  ago — thejfre  common  as  black- 
berries on  the  hedges,  poor  creatures !  but  well-bred 
and  brought-up  parties,  mind  you ;  dragged  down  to 
the  lowest,  but  still  with  the  nature  of  the  lady,  what 
was  first  planted  in  'em  plain  enough  to  be  discovered 
through  all  the  artificial  overlaying.  They'll  come 
here,  sir,  and  behave  in  a  way  that  makes  a  man 
shiver,  and  cause  him  to  look  in  the  paper  next  morn- 
ing for  an  account  of  a  suicide  from  the  bridge.  I 
assure  you,  sir,  I've  had  more  opportunities  than  I 
required  of  getting  characters  of  that  class  for  that 
there  book  of  mine.' 

*  They  make  you  acquainted  with  their  miserable 
history  sometimes,  I  suppose  ?' 

^  A  kind  word  when  they  are  regularly  down  and 
broken-hearted  brings  them  out  wonderfully,  poor 
things.  I  have  heard  stories  from  their  lips,  sir, 
enough  almost  to  make  a  man  hate  himself  for  being 
a  man.  But  they  are  not  the  most  curious  sort  I  have 
to  deal  with  occasionally,'  he  added,  shaking  his  head 
gravely.  *  When  I  think  of  the  queer  customers  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  since  I  kept  a  night  coffee-stall, 
it  seems  that  that  book,  if  it  ever  comes  out,  should 
have  a  chapter  or  two  in  it  about  ghosts.' 

*  Why  about  ghosts  ?' 

^  Well,  midnight  spectres — unaccountable  beings, 
both  men  and  women,  who  seem  to  hide  in  a  myste- 
rious kind  of  way  all  day  long,  and  to  come  out  about 
midnight,  to  wander  about  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pray  for  daylight — if  they  dare  to  pray  at  all — so  that 
they  may  slink  back  to  their  vaults,  or  their  church- 
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yards,    or    wherever   they   live  when   they  are   at 
home.' 

*  But  you  must  not  forget  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  persons  who  are  compelled  by  their  honest  business 
to  be  abroad  at  unseemly  hours.' 

*  That  I'm  aware  of,  sir,'  replied  the  coffee-stall 
keeper,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  peering 
out  into  the  dark,  as  though  he  half  suspected  that 
one  of  the  *  queer  customers'  he  had  alluded  to  might 
be  lurking  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  *  but  the  sort  you  speak  of  behave  in  a  honest 
straightforward  way.  But  what  would  you  think,  for 
instance,  of  a  customer,  if  one  can  be  called  such  who 
begs  a  cup  of  coffee,  not  having  the  money  to  pay  for 
it,  who  confides  to  you  in  a  secret  kind  of  way  that  he 
wants  to  kill  himself,  and  has  tried,  and  there  is  some 
invisible  power  that  won't  let  him  ?' 

*  It  would  require  some  tolerably  strong  evidence 
to  convince  me  that  such  a  man  was  not  an  impostor 
or  a  madman,'  I  replied. 

*  Tolerably  strong  evidence !'  he  repeated,  his  eyes 
expanding  and  his  face  assuming  a  horrified  expres- 
sion at  the  mere  remembrance;  'why,  so  I  had  it. 
It  is  a  year  and  a  half  ago  now,  in  the  middle  of 
summer  time.  A  tall  dark  man  he  was,  not  old, 
though  his  hair  was  gray,  and  his  face  white  as  chalk. 
It  was  at  the  quietest  time  o'  night — about  two,  say 
— and  I  was  here  by  myself.  He  had  been  running, 
I  think,  for  he  could  scarcely  speak  when  he  slipped 
in,  waking  me  out  of  a  doze.  '*  Give  me — I  do  not 
say  sell  me — give  me  a  little  something  warm  to  drink, 
for  humanity's  sake  !"  he  exclaimed,  sinking  down  on 
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to  the  form,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Of  course  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  free  in  giving  to  every 
one  who  asked,  but  in  a  business  like  mine  there  are 
some  sort  of  people  that  you'd  best  be  quickly  rid  of, 
though  at  a  sacrifice.  I  looked  on  him  as  one  of  them, 
and  handed  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw 
by  the  light  of  my  lamp  that  he  was  reeking  wet. 
His  hair  and  face  we  smeared  with  gray  mud,  and 
the  ends  of  his  black  neckerchief  seemed  stuck  to  his 
shirt-front  with  it,  and  at  his  feet  where  he  sat  there 
was  a  pool  of  water  which  still  was  trickling  from  his 
clothes.  "  Why,  man  alive !"  said  I — it's  a  common 
expression  of  mine — ^'man  alive,"  said  I,  "you've 
been  in  the  river!"  He  took  his  hands  from  his 
white  face  and  gave  me  a  look  I  shall  never  forget,  as 
he  answered  bitterly,  "  Yes,  man  alive,  thanks  to  the 
curse  that  is  on  me.  Only  that  I  am  helpless  it 
should  have  been  man  dead  a  week  ago.  You,"  said 
he,  glaring  at  me,  "  would  think  it  hard  to  be  doomed 
to  die  ?"  I'm  not  a  nervous  man,  but  I  slipped  the 
bread-knife  out  of  his  reach  as  I  replied  that  I'd  like 
a  few  years  longer,  if  it  didn't  put  any  one  to  incon- 
venience. "  Then  pray  to  the  Lord,"  he  said,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  "  that  you  may  never  be  condemned 
to  a  worse  fate !  Pray  that  you  may  never  be  doomed 
to  live  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  want  to  die,  and  try 
to  die,  and  find  that  Death  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  Do  I  wish  to  live  ?"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  for  the  policeman  at  the  comer  of  the 
road  to  have  heard  him;  "look  here,  man!"  and  he 
tore  open  the  front  of  his  muddy  shirt,  and  showed 
me  on  his  bare  breast  a  wound  such  as  a  stab  with  a 
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knife  might  make,  "does  this  show  it?  Ha,  ha  ! 
why,  I  did  not  even  bleed.  Can  a  leap  firom  the  centre 
of  London  Bridge  into  the  black  river  below  end  a 
poor  wretch's  life  ?  I  leapt,  I  did — I  who  never  in 
my  life  swam  a  yard  or  knew  how ;  I  leapt  sheer  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  somehow — somehow," 
he  repeated,  in  a  tone  that  made  me  shiver,  "  I  awoke 
to  consciousness  on  the  mud  of  the  shore  as  full  as 
before  of  hateful  life— the  hateftd  life  to  which  I  am 
chained  and  fettered !"  And  with  that  and  not 
another  word  he  took  himself  off  as  hurriedly  as  he 
had  come  in,  leaving  me  so  confused  in  mind  that, 
only  for  his  half-emptied  cup  and  the  pool  of  water 
on  the  ground,  I  might  have  persuaded  myself  that  it 
was  a  dream.' 

*  A  madman,  no  doubt,'  I  remarked,  as  he  brought 
the  strange  narrative  to  a  close. 

^Mind  you,  I  don't  answer  for  the  sanity  of  any 
of  the  night  spectres  we're  speaking  of,'  continued 
the  coffee-stall  keeper,  laying  a  detaining  hand  on  my 
arm,  for  I  had  made  a  move  as  for  going ;  '  but  I  have 
had  'em  not  so  mad  but  what  they  have  become 
regular  customers.  For  over  three  weeks — and  what 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  now  happened  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  months  ago — I  had  a  customer  regularly 
every  night,  that  was  as  good  as  seven  shillings  a 
week  to  me.  A  woman  it  was,  a  lady,  not  one  of  the 
unfortunate  order,  but  real.  Middle  aged  she  was, 
as  far  as  I  could  see  through  her  thick  black  veil,  and 
tall,  with  a  dark  cloak  that  covered  her  from  her 
throat  to  her  shoes.  It  was  snowy  weather  and  bitter 
cold  when  I  first  set  eyes  on  her — there  were  cus- 
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tomers  in  at  the  time — walking  rapidly  past  and 
looking  in  each  time.  At  last,  when  they  had  all 
cleared  out,  she  came  in  herself,  and  asked  for  some 
bread  and  some  tea,  which  she  ate  and  drank  as 
famished  like  as  though  she  had  had  no  food  all  day, 
but  without  raising  her  veil.  "  Have  you  the  day's 
newspaper?"  she  asked.  "No,  ma'am;  we  don't 
have  any  call  for  newspapers  in  my  line."  "  Can  you 
get  me  the  one  that  is  published  to-morrow,  that  I 
may  see  it  to-morrow  night?"  "  If  you'll  leave  the 
money  I  will,  ma'am."  So  she  said  no  more,  but 
with  a  hand  such  as  only  a  bom  and  bred  lady  can 
have,  white  as  paper,  and  lovely  and  taper,  she  took 
a  half-crown  from  her  purse  and  away  she  went. 
Well,  on  the  next  night  she  came — I  was  on  the 
look-out  for  her— walking  to  and  fro  until  I  was  here 
by  myself,  and  again  she  had  bread  and  tea,  eating  it 
ravenous,  as  on  the  first  occasion.  I'd  got  the  Times 
all  ready  for  her.  She  took  it  eager  enough,  but  she 
didn't  keep  it  two  minutes.  The  column  she  turned 
to  was  the  police-news  column,  and  she  just  glanced 
over  that,  and  then  put  the  paper  down  in  a  way  that 
told  me  she  had  not  found  what  she  wanted.  "  I'll 
come  again  to-morrow  night,"  she  said,  "  and  get  me 
the  newspaper  again,  please;"  and  down  she  puts 
another  half-crown,  and  goes  off  in  a  hurry. 

*  Well,  sir,  believe  me  she  kept  on  that  game  for 
one-and-twenty  nights,  excepting  Sundays,  when  there 
was  no  police-news  to  read,  always  coming  in  the 
same  way,  and  dressed  in  the  cloak  and  the  black  veil ; 
always  biding  her  time  imtil  she  could  have  the  stall 
to  herself  for  a  few  minutes ;  always  ordering  bread 
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and  tea,  and  inwariably  taking  it  ravenous.  At  last 
one  night  she  came — ^past  one  o'clock  it  was — and  ate 
and  drank  and  looked  at  the  paper,  but  this  time 
with  a  difference ;  for  no  sooner  did  she  clap  eyes  on 
the  police  intelligence  than,  uttering  a  cry  and 
with  her  white  hands  shaking,  she  tore  the  page 
out,  and  crushing  it  up  in  her  hands  darted  off 
with  it.' 

^  Well?'  said  I,  finding  that  he  did  not  go  on. 

*  That  was  the  last  of  her,  sir.  Whoever  she  was 
and  what  her  mysterious  business  might  have  been, 
she  never  came  after  that.  I  felt  so  curious  about  it, 
that  I  got  a  Times  next  morning  and  looked  over  the 
police-news,  but  there  was  nothing  there  to  account 
for  her  queer  behaviour.  I  recollect  what  the  cases 
were.  There  was  one  for  forgery,  one  for  riding  in 
a  second-class  carriage  with  a  third-class  ticket,  two 
cases  of  pocket-picking,  and  a  case  of  a  imdertaker  on 
whose  premises  was  found  a  young  baby  in  a  coflin, 
and  there  seemed  a  bit  of  a  muddle  how  he  had  come 
by  it.  And  it  didn't  seem  likely  that  she  could  have 
had  any  concern  with  anything  there.' 

I  did  not  venture  an  opinion,  but  it  struck  me  as 
not  impossible  that  my  coffee-vending  friend  had  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  last  item  of  the  list  he  had 
quoted. 

*  Why,  there's  dozens  of  these  unaccountable  cus- 
tomers I  could  call  to  mind  if  it  was  worth  while,'  he 
continued,  after  a  short  pause.  ^  Just  about  the  end 
of  last  year  there  used  to  drop  in  here  every  Friday 
night,  as  regularly  as  clockwork  between  twelve  and 
one,  an  old  woman  —  precious  old  to  be   sure  she 
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seemed— with  an  old-fashioned  coalscuttle  bonnet  and 
a  crutched  stick  just  like  that  Mother  Shipton  has  in 
the  picture  of  her.     I  never  saw  a  more  ugly  old 
woman,  and  she  looked  all  the  uglier  from  always 
coming  in  company  with  as  sweet  a  little  creature  of 
a  child,  a  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old  say,  as  ever  you 
set  eyes  on;  a  delicate  blue-eyed  little  thing,  with 
hair  like  yellow-floss  silk,  nearly  all  tucked  away  into 
the  dark-cloth  hood  she  wore,  and  with  a  complexion 
that,  compared  with  the  old  woman's,  was  the  whitest 
marble  against  Spanish  mahogany.     She  didn't  seem 
unkind  to  the  child,  but  let  it  eat  and  drink  what  it 
wished  for  ;  but  the  old  woman  herself  never  on  any 
occasion  ate  or  drank  a  morsel,  though  on  every  occa- 
sion of  her  Friday  night's  visit  she  seemed  and  the 
child  too  as  though  they  had  tramped  a  very  long  way, 
being  wet  with  the  rain  or  dusty  with  the  dust,  as  the 
weather  might  be.     There  was  no  fear  of  them  taking 
cold,  however,  for  they  were  both,  and  especially  the 
little  girl,  well  shod  and  as  warmly  clad  as  need  be. 
But  the  puzzle  to  me  was  what  two  such  strange 
companions  wanted  out  of  a  night  together.     At  last 
— that  was  after  they  had  paid  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
visits — there  came  in  a  man  while  they  were  there, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  old  woman  he  looked  to- 
wards me  and  winked  in  a  way  I  didn't  understand. 
The  old  woman  must  have  seen  him  wink,  for  all  in  a 
moment  she  took  the  little  girl  by  her  hand,  and 
hobbled  off  with  her  as  quick  as  her  legs  would  move 
her  bent  old  body.    "You  know  who  that  is?"  the 
man  asked  me.    "No,  I  don't,"  said  I.    "  Well,"  says 
he,  "  that's  old  Mother  Mutch  of  Stepney.     She's  sold 
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herself  to  the  devil ;  but  the  bargain  was,  that  when 
the  old  un  wanted  her  he  was  to  fetch  her  out  of  her 
bed  at  midnight,  and  that  time  to  be  put  off  as  long 
as  she  could  get  a  child  who  had  not  yet  shed  its 
milk-teeth  to  be  her  companion.  She  could  roll  in 
money  if  she  liked;  and  she  is  under  a  promise  to 
leave  it  all  to  that  little  girl  when  her  time  comes. 
It  is  to  stave  off  that  time  that  she  never  sleeps  in  her 
bed  of  nights,  but  wanders  about  London  from  dark 
till  daylight  with  the  little  child  with  her."  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that?'  asked  the  coffee-stall 
keeper. 

*  What  did  Mother  Mutch  say  the  next  time  she 
came  ?'  I  asked. 

^She  never  came  after  that  time  when  she  saw 
the  man  wink,  which  /  think  looks  black  against  her. 
At  all  events  I've  got  her  down  as  a  witch  in  the 
characters  I'm  trying  to  get  together  for  the  wolume, 
and  chance  it.  But  the  very  oddest  experience  I  ever 
did  have  since  I  have  kept  a  stall  of  nights  was — ' 

But  at  that  moment  a  cabman  drove  up  with  two 
tipsy  gentlemen  who  required  refreshment,  and  I  made 
the  occasion  an  excuse  for  bidding  good-bye  to  the 
man  of  midnight  spectres,  at  the  sle  time  wishing 
him  luck  in  his  literary  enterprise  should  he  ever 
launch  it. 
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There  were  so  many  competitors  for  the  unenviable 
distinction,  that  the  task  of  deciding  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  Old  Nichol-street  in  Bethnal  Green 
presented  itself  with  strong  recommendations.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  its  evil 
reputation  came  over  with  "William  the  Conqueror, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  claim  a  remote 
antiquity.  Its  oldest  habitations  have  acquired  that 
peculiar  hue  of  dinginess  which  invariably  becomes 
the  complexion  of  brickwork  that  has  endured  its 
allotted  time;  and  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
street  abounds  with  narrow  entrances  to  obscure  courts 
and  alleys,  which  are  blind  to  the  requirements  of 
decency,  and  deaf  and  dumb  when  called  on  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  habits  and  customs  of  those  who  dwell 
therein.  A  person  desirous  of  writing  a  book  to  be 
called  Life  in  our  Hvlks^  Prisons^  and  Penitentiaries j 
might  save  himself  much  labour,  if,  instead  of  travel- 
ling hither  and  thither  in  search  of  the  required  in- 
formation, he  confined  his  explorations  to  the  shady 
neighbourhood  in  question;  for  without  doubt  he 
might  discover  there  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
individuals,  male  and  female,  who,  from  their  personal 
experience  and  observation,  could  furnish  him  with  all 
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he  might  require.  There  are  features  of  Old  Nichol- 
street  and  its  surroundings  which,  in  their  way,  are 
unique.  As,  for  instance,  within  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  of  the  hroad  and  husy  highway  of  Shoreditch,  there 
is  an  open  paved  court,  with  six  or  eight  little  houses 
on  either  side,  all  of  which  are  occupied  by  night-time 
prowlers,  who  lurk  in  the  adjacent  streets  and  main 
thoroughfares,  and  beguile  men  in  the  silly  stage  of 
tipsiness  home  to  their  dens  to  rob  them.  So  well  is 
the  character  of  their  lodgers  known  to  those  who  own 
these  abominable  tenements,  that  they  will  not  trust  one 
even  for  so  long  as  a  week.  The  rooms  of  each  house 
are  let  separate  at  the  rate  of  ninepence  a  day,  and 
every  morning  the  collector  comes  and  insists  on  the 
*  rent.'  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  no 
further  risk  is  incurred,  but  the  lodger  is  summarily 
ejected.  It  is  marvellous  how  such  a  condition  of 
affairs,  being  known,  can  be  permitted  by  the  autho- 
rities. It  is  some  months  since  I  made  the  discovery; 
but,  judging  from  the  length  of  time  the  abomination 
had  been  permitted,  there  is  no  great  hope  that  it  is 
now  abolished.  The  police  were  well  aware  of  it,  or, 
if  they  were  not,  undoubtedly  they  should  have  been, 
since  I  was  taken  there,  and  told  all  about  it,  by  a 
well-known  clergyman  of  the  district. 

But,  after  all,  Old  Nichol-strcet  is  not  wholly 
ugly.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  in  the  last  de- 
gree vile,  many  honest  weavers  still  toil  at  their  looms 
for  a  living,  and  there  are  whole  colonies  of  lucifer 
match-box  makers  there,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
those  useful  members  of  society,  costermongers,  who, 
though  not  uncommonly  classed  by  ignorant  persons 
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with  ^  roughs'  and  thieves.,  are,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly 
hard-working,  and  as  honest,  perhaps,  as  the  nature  of 
their  calling  will  permit  them  to  be.  With  these 
redeeming  features,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to 
stigmatise  Old  Nichol-street  as  the  '  ugliest.' 

Again.  Certain  thoroughfares  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Katcliff  Highway  bid  promisingly  for  pre- 
eminence. And  without  doubt  they  were  able  to  put 
forward  claims  of  an  exceptionally  repulsive  sort. 
Here  may  be  discovered  by  dozens  and  scores,  and 
'all  of  a  row,'  the  lurking  places  of  the  long-shore 
shark — everlastingly  roaming  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour,  but  with  an  undisguised  predilection  for 
sailor's  flesh — together  with  the  host  of  hideous  petti- 
coated  creatures  who  pick  the  bones  of  the  maritime 
prey  brought  home  by  the  male  hunters.  It  was  not 
because  of  the  abolition  of  Tiger  Bay,  the  haunt  of 
the  opium-smoker  and  the  hiding-place  of  the  cut- 
throat Malay,  when  the  police  are  after  him,  that 
Eatcliff  Highway  proved  ineligible  for  the  first  prize. 
There  are  places  still  existing  in  this  quarter — despite 
the  operation  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  and  the 
requirements  of  the  East  London  Kailway — which,  in 
many  respects,  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  terrible 
'  Bay'  in  which  unlucky  Jack  ashore  so  long  suffered 
wreck  and  ruin  as  dire  as  any  of  his  brethren  who,  in 
the  old  times,  were  wont  to  be  lured  to  rocky  coasts 
by  false  lights  and  treacherous  beacons.  But,  as  with 
Old  Nichol-street,  the  vile  population  was  strangely 
mixed  with  much  that  was  passably  good — dock 
labourers,  sugar  bakers,  water-side  labourers,  &c., 
honest  folk,  though  rough,  the  majority  of  them. 
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Golden-lane,  St.  Luke's,  came  in  for  consideration,  as 
did  Peter-street,  Westminster,  and  some  three  or  four 
streets  in  the  delectable  neighbourhood  of  Seven 
Dials,  and  one  or  two  within  hail  of  the  Sessions 
House  on  Clerkenwell  Green.  But  after  anxious 
inquiry  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  other  than  award 
the  palm  to  Lint-street  in  the  Borough.  To  be  seen 
to  perfection,  Lint-street  must  be  explored  at  night- 
time, when  the  ^  birds  of  a  feather*  who  take  flight  in 
the  morning  return  home  to  roost.  In  the  daytime^ 
however,  one  has  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the 
domestic  economy  of  that  essentially  ^slummy'  locality. 
Almost  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  way.  Lint-street  is  made  up  of  lodging-houses. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  for  the  information 
of  the  reader,  who  can  know  nothing  about  such  shock- 
ing abodes  of  humanity,  that  so-called  common  lodg- 
ing-houses are  not  all  of  a  class.  There  are  common, 
commoner,  and  commonest.  The  first  mentioned  are 
well-conducted  places  enough ;  the  lodgers  themselves 
being,  as  a  rule,  of  the  hard-working  honest  order, 
who  have  no  '  home'  of  their  own,  and  are  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room  in  a 
private  house.  A  common  lodging-house  of  the  better 
sort  is,  indeed,  nothing  else  than  a  particularly  plain 
and  economical  club-house,  where,  for  the  sum  of 
about  half-a-crown  a  week,  a  man  or  woman  may  find 
warm  shelter  after  work-hours,  with  rough-and-ready 
fEu^ilities  for  cooking  their  food,  washing  their  clothes, 
&c.,  and  sleeping.  But  the  orderly  element  prevail- 
ing, there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for  the  police  to 
exercise  to  the  full  the  authority  they  are  invested 
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with  over  such  places,   according  to  the   terms   on 
which  a  common  lodging-house  license  is  granted. 

The  commoner  kind  of  lodging-house  is  that  where 
sticklers  for  strict  respectability  are  not  earnestly  in- 
vited to  come  in.  These  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  half-way  houses  between  decent  poverty  and  down- 
right depravity ;  the  latter  being  represented  by  the 
lodging-house  of  the  Lint-street  type.  For  half  a 
century  has  Lint-street  been  notorious  as  the  nightly 
haunt  of  the  scum  and  dregs  of  southern  London,  and 
there  appears  but  small  prospect  of  its  fame  diminish- 
ing. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  peculiar  trade 
to  which  it  is  devoted  having  increased  of  late  years. 
Metropolitan  improvements  provide  that  it  should  be 
.-so.  By  destroying  a  rookery  you  do  not  annihilate 
-the  rooks ;  you  merely  drive  them  away  to  form  new 
-<5olonies  or  augment  old  ones.  A  raid  is  made  on 
Old  Pye-street,  Westminster,  or  on  the  draggle-tail 
«kirts  of  the  parish  of  Bloomsbury ;  slums  and  courts 
and  alleys  are  demolished  left  and  right,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  rejoice 
that  they  are  at  last  delivered  from  the  plague  that 
had  so  long  vexed  them :  but  others  are  the  worse 
for  the  exodus.  The  objectionable  ones,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  do  not  remain  without  a  lodging 
one  single  night ;  and  of  all  things  this  is  certain — 
that  they  will  ^  camp  down '  anew  in  a  body,  and  in 
company  with  their  own  kind.  As  for  the  latter,  so 
warm  is  their  sympathy  and  so  elastic  their  ideas  of 
^  room  enough,*  that,  the  law  allotting  them  space 
sufficient  to  ^  swing  a  cat '  in,  they  will  make  the  cat 
a  newly-born  kitten  and  swing  it  with  a  short  arm,  so 
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that  the  authorities  may  be  obeyed,  and  a  friend  in 
distress  at  the  same  time  obliged.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty  which  daily  is  growing 
more  formidable,  inasmuch  as  the  incorrigible  alley- 
skulker  increases  and  multiplies  like  the  rest  of  his 
species,  and  not  a  month  passes  but  sees  some  curtail- 
ment in  the  only  places  where  he  seems  capable  of 
living.  It  may  be — as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-stcaler, 
who  put  it  to  the  judge  that  he  ^  must  live  * — that  we 
^  really  do  not  see  the  necessity ;'  but  it  will  in  that 
case  be  necessary  to  make  persistent  vagabondism  a 
capital  ofltence. 

It  is  because  Lint-street  in  the  Borough  seems  to 
be  so  completely  given  over  to  this  kind  of  popula- 
tion, that  it  is  entitled  to  be  styled  the  ugliest  street 
in  London.  In  the  daytime,  except  for  the  principals 
and  head-servants  of  the  various  establishments  get- 
ting drunk  at  the  public-houses,  which  of  course  abound 
in  such  a  neighbourhood,  the  long  crooked  thorough- 
fere  is  not  remarkable  for  noise  or  disorder.  Judging 
from  the  condition  of  the  dilapidated  old  houses,  and 
the  number  of  'lodgers'  they  are  nightly  made  to 
accommodate — lodgers  who  come  from  all  parts,  and 
who  are  as  strange  to  cleanliness  as  to  godliness— it 
might  be  imagined  that  sickness  would  be  rife  in 
Lint-street,  and  that  the  dingy  windows  festooned 
with  a  ragged  coloured  blind,  which  are  dormitoiy 
windows,  would,  when  the  hale  and  hearty  lodgers 
had  set  out  on  their  daily  business,  show  many  a 
nightcapped  head  and  pallid  visage  of  disease  or  fever- 
stricken  ones,  who  for  the  time  were  'laid  by.'  But 
a  wise  provision  of  the  common  lodging-house  Act 
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provides  against  this.  More,  perhaps,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  contagion  than  for  the  patient's 
sake,  it  is  ordered  that  no  person  may  remain  sick  at 
any  lodging-house  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Whatever  may  be  their  malady,  if  they  still  remain 
invalid  after  that  time,  the  workhouse  authorities  are 
commimicated  with,  and  the  objectionable  person 
carried  away.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  owner  of  a 
lodging-house  would  make  any  demur  to  such  an 
arrangement,  since  he  is  well  aware  that  with  his 
class  of  customers  it  is  never  anything  better  than 
^  from  hand  to  mouth,'  and  if  a  man  cannot  get  about 
to  pick  up  his  living  there  is  small  chance  of  his  land- 
lord getting  his  rent.  It  would  not  be  the  dread  of 
contagion  alone  that  would  prevent  poor  fever-stricken 
wretches  being  permitted  to  lie  with  the  healthy. 
And  before  I  can  quote  a  case  in  point,  I  must  amend 
the  statement  already  made  that  the  lodging-house  of 
the  Lint-street  kind  is  the  commonest  of  all.  There  is 
still  a  more  dismal  depth  to  which  human  beings  may 
descend.  I  cannot  say  if  they  may  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  metropolis;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Golden-lane,  St.  Luke's,  are,  or  until  recently  were, 
to  be  found  what  are  known  as  ^  hot-water  houses'  or 
cooking-shops.  The  owners  of  these  places  do  not 
pretend  to  take  in  lodgers,  but  for  a  penny  or  so  a 
day  applicants  are  permitted  to  shelter  there,  and  use 
the  cooking  utensils.  Sometimes,  however,— under 
the  plea,  if  it  came  to  police- questioning,  that  they 
were  the  house-owner's  personal  friends, — they  stayed 
all  night,  lying  in  rows  on  the  floors  of  the  rooms 
with  their  arms  under  their  heads  for  a  pillow.     Mr. 
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William  Orsman,  the  well-known  missionary  of  the 
district,  on  one  occasion  was  in  the  dead  of  night  sent 
for  to  administer  dying  consolation  to  a  sick  child  at 
one  of  these  awful  places ;  and  there  he  found  the 
the  poor  little  creature,  a  girl  of  six  or  eight  years  old, 
in  the  mortal  stage  of  scarlet-fever,  lying  on  the 
ground  with  ffteen  other  lodgers,  adult  and  juvenile, 
and  who  doubtless  went  their  way  next  morning  with 
their  rags  laden  with  the  deadly  contagion,  sowing  it 
broadcast. 

As  already  stated,  however,  as  far  as  is  possible 
provision  is  made  against  such  imminent  risk  in  Lint- 
street.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  special  feature 
which  is  made  in  the  announcements  of  the  lodging- 
house  keepers,  there  is  amongst  them  a  disposition 
towards  cleanliness  beyond  what  might  be  expected. 
To  be  sure,  much  cannot  be  expected  ^  at  the  price,' 
which  is  fixed  at  that  of  the  poor  man's  pot  of  beer — 
fourpence  being  the  almost  invariable  charge.  For 
this  small  sum,  paid  in  advance  to  the  ^  deputy'  who 
sits  in  his  hutch  within  the  doorway,  a  lodger  may 
command  the  establishment  to  the  extent  of  its  means. 
There  may  possibly  be — ^nay,  there  is  no  use  in  minc- 
ing the  matter,  there  are  a  few  outsiders  in  the  lodging- 
house  line  in  Lint-street,  who  are  unprincipled  enough 
to  endeavour  to  draw  to  their  establishments  an  unfair 
share  of  business  by  reducing  the  sum  to  threepence ; 
boldly  putting  out  handbills  to  the  effect  that  at  that 
reduced  tariff  '  every  comfort  of  home'  is  obtainable, 
*  including  the  use  of  the  frying-pan  or  gridiron,  and 
the  shoe-brushes  in  the  morning  for  such  as  come  pro- 
vided with  blacking.'     Small  matters  make  up  the 
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sum-total  of  the  mighty  world.  The  '  use  of  the  shoe- 
brushes'  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  an  insignificant 
item,  and  one  not  very  likely  to  affect  such  tatterde- 
malions who  seek  Lint-street  housing,  but  the  smallest 
consideration  will  show  that  there  are  a  large  number 
who  would  appreciate  the  boon  at  its  value.  The 
*  clean  though  poor'  cadger  of  the  out-o'-work-mechanic 
style  of  get-up  would  not  overlook  such  a  manifest 
advantage ;  neither  would  the  dejected  broken-down 
clerk,  who,  dumb-stricken  in  despair,  stands  in  the 
same  suit  of  threadbare  black  as  he  wore  when  it  was 
his  daily  custom  to  mount  an  office-stool,  the  same 
well-brushed  but  shockingly  bad  hat,  the  same  spot- 
less cuffs  and  shirt-front.  Nay,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  possibili^ty  of  mistake  as  to  what  was  his 
respectable  avocation  before  penury,  coming  along  at 
ever  so  many  knots  an  hour,  overtook  him,  and  swept 
him  with  simoom  velocity  out  of  house  and  home  and 
situation,  he  still  carries  his  office-pen  behind  his  ear. 
He  mutely  submits  to  the  public,  as  he  stands  meekly 
on  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  half  a  quire  of  soiled 
note-paper,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  two  or  three 
lead-pencils ;  but  he  has  no  idea  of  parting  with  these 
precious  goods.  Indeed,  should  a  person  show  him- 
self to  be  so  outrageously  hard-hearted  as  to  require 
a  pen'orth  for  his  penny,  the  poor  clerk,  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice,  will  admit  that  the  pencils  are  very 
poor  ones,  and  he  is  afraid,  kind  gentleman,  not  worth 
carrying  away.  But,  benevolent  reader,  waste  not  a 
sigh  on  this  most  melancholy  of  beggars.  He  is  not 
always  thus  cast  down.  His  business  is  a  good  one ; 
and  after  his  day's  work  is  done,  he  may  any  night 
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be  found,  in  an  easy  jacket  and  smoking-cap,  '  in  the 
chair'  at  the  'sing-song'  held  at  the  Flinder  and 
Parasite,  where  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  merriest 
old  souls  in  creation. 

To  return,  however,  to  Lint-street.  It  is  night- 
time there.  Now  that  the  days  are  shortening,  the 
birds  return  earlier  to  roost.  With  the  setting  in  of 
twilight,  the  narrow  street  becomes  more  and  more 
alive.  They  do  not  come  boldly  trooping  home,  these 
cadgers  and  tramps,  and  persons  who  can  give  no 
more  definite  account  of  themselves  than  that  they 
'  pick  up'  a  living ;  that  would  be  doing  violence  to 
their  nature.  They  come  sneaking  in  by  every  avail- 
able side- way  and  back-way ;  so  that,  as  unexpectedly 
as  though  they  had  arrived  there  up  the  sink-holes, 
you  find  them  swarming  on  every  side  of  you.  They 
bring,  excepting  their  professional  rags,  no  evidence 
of  poverty  along  with  them.  The  chandlers'  shops  in 
the  neighbourhood  do  a  thriving  trade :  prime  rashers 
off  the  gammon,  with  plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  being  in 
great  demand,  not  to  mention  the  best  of  butter  and 
the  newest  of  bread  and  the  primest  of  old  Cheshire 
cheese.  They  are  dainty,  these  brazen-faced  trespas- 
sers and  poachers  on  the  domains  of  benevolence. 

'  It  is  all  very  well  to  call  a  fellow  an  idle  beggar,' 
once  said  to  me  an  old  gentleman  who  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  followed  begging  as  a  profession ;  '  but  I 
should  just  like  them  as  can  see  nothing  but  laziness 
in  it  to  take  a  turn  at  it  and  convince  themselves.  I 
don't  mean  for  once  in  a  way ;  but  to  go  regularly  to 
work  at  it,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  as  I  do.'  (He 
was  attached  to  the   street-chanting  branch  of  the 
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business.)  ^Up  one  street  and  down  another,  with 
your  feet  splashing  in  the  mud,  and  the  perishing 
cold  wind  finding  its  way  in  at  every  hole  in  your 
coat  and  trousers;  creeping  along  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  from,  say,  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  or  five 
in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  it  isn't  safe  to  put  up  for  an  hour  and  get  a 
comfortable  glass  of  something  the  whole  time.  Why, 
it's  a  precious  sight  harder  work  than  being  a  brick- 
layer's labourer,  for  all  the  fuss  that  is  made  about  it.' 

^  And  it  pays  a  great  deal  better,'  I  remarked. 

^  Well,  of  course  it  do,'  was  the  old  rascal's  in- 
genuous reply ;  ^  else  you  wouldn't  find  so  many  being 
such  jolly  fools  as  to  work  at  ii' 

The  common  lodging-house  kitchen  is  the  only 
^sitting-room'  provided  for  the  lodgers,  no  matter 
their  number,  age,  or  sex.  Gray  old  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  matronly  women  with  their  half-dozen 
little  children,  hulking  ruffians  of  the  Sikes  breed, 
bouncing  brawny-armed  damsels,  Hthe-Umbed  nimble 
young  prigs — all  are  accommodated  as  one  happy 
family.  The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  is  neither 
elaborate  nor  costly.  *  Only  that  it  is  shockingly  dirty 
instead  of  scrupulously  clean,  it  has  something  of  the 
aspect  of  a  barrack  dining-room,  with  its  long  length 
of  deal  tables  and  its  forms  to  match.  The  only  other 
accommodation  is  an  enormous  ^  locker,'  a  sort  of  cup- 
board fitted  with  pigeon-holes  and  made  fast  with  a 
strong  lock,  of  which  the  ^  deputy'  of  the  house  com- 
mands the  key.  It  is  thoroughly  understood,  indeed 
none  but  a  ^  greenhorn'  would  dream  of  raising  the 
question,  that  whenever  a  Lint-street  lodger  sees,  or 
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can  contrive,  an  opportunity  for  appropriating  his 
neighbour's  goods,  he  does  so  without  the  slightest 
compunction.  He  will  not  even  keep  his  itching 
fingers  off  the  bedclothing  of  the  establishment,  and 
it  is  quite  a  common  practice  for  the  proprietors  to 
have  their  sheets  and  rugs  stamped,  in  letters  as  broad 
as  the  palm  :  ^  Stop  thief!'  or  ^  Stop  him  1  This  was 
stole  from  Flannigan's !'  The  lodging-house  keeper 
is  not  responsible  for  a  lodger's  goods.  You  may 
leave  what  you  think  fit  with  the  ^  deputy'  before  you 
go  up  to  bed, — your  boots,  your  cap,  your  coat,  any 
portable  property  you  may  happen  to  have  in  your 
possession, — and  you  may  rely  on  having  them  safely 
taken  care  of,  and  returned  to  you  the  following 
morning.  With  the  above  precautions  taken,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  attire  made  into  a  neat 
bimdle  and  laid  pillow- wise  under  a  lodger's  head,  he 
may  close  his  eyes  with  some  sense  of  security. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Lint-street 
houses  is  the  enormous  fire  that  is  kept  burning  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Passing  down  the  street  at  night- 
time, when  the  street-doors  are  open,  the  capacious 
kitchen  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  gloomy  pass- 
age, glowing  ruddy  in  the  firelight,  and  adding  not 
a  little  to  the  ruffianly  aspect  of  the  questionable  cha- 
racters clustered  about  it.  But  the  best  time  for 
taking  a  peep  at  a  Lint-street  kitchen  is  when  the 
earliest  arrivals  (and  they,  as  a  rule,  are  those  whose 
circumstances  ai'e  easy,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  feel 
compelled  to  ^  work'  after  early  evening)  come  home, 
bringing  with  them  their  supper  to  be  cooked.  With 
thirty  or  forty  lodgers  trooping  in  in  the  space  of 
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half  an  hour,  and  each  one  sharp-set  for  his  evening 
meal,  and  with  only  one  fire  available  for  the  cooking 
purposes,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  grate 
which  contains  it  must  be  a  capacious  one — not  unfre- 
quently  it  extends  to  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  with 
a  breadth  corresponding.  Those,  however,  who  have 
suppers  to  prepare  are  not  fastidious.  There  is  but 
one  great  frying-pan,  and  in  this  are  deposited  at  one 
time  chops,  steaks,  kidneys,  rashers  of  bacon,  and 
sausages ;  the  result  of  this  promiscuous  mingling  of 
meats  being  foimd  to  give  a  pleasant  pimgency  to  the 
gravy,  which  is  fairly  divided  according  to  each  de- 
positor's substantial  contribution.  It  is  a  stirring 
spectacle,  when  the  cooking  is  at  its  height,  to  con- 
template the  tattered,  dirty-faced,  hungry  mob,  each 
with  a  plate  hugged  to  his  breast,  and  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  particular  morsel 
frizzling  in  the  pan,  lest  some  larcenous  fork  should 
be  presently  stuck  in  it  for  its  covert  abstraction. 
On  account  of  a  frequent  indulgence  in  this  playful 
practice,  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  constitute  the  kitchen 
'  helper'  master  of  the  cooking  ceremonies.  This  func- 
tionary is  commonly  possessed  of  muscular  qualifica- 
tions equal  to  the  settlement  of  any  serious  disagree- 
ment that  may  take  place  between  two  or  more 
lodgers;  and  moreover,  as  custodian  of  the  frying- 
pan,  he  is  armed  with  an  iron  spit,  long  and  strong 
enough  to  impale  an  offender ;  but  it  is  as  much  as  he 
can  do  to  maintain  order  among  his  clients  imtil  he  is 
prepared  faithfully  to  render  each  man  his  own.  The 
culty  arises  from  the  process  of  cooking  altering 
mplexion  of  the  pieces  of  meat  in  the  pan,  and 
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aflfecting  the  question  of  identity.  The  kno\iing 
birds  of  the  dingy  brood,  however,  are  equal  to  the 
emergency.  *  That's  mine  with  the  notch  cut  in  the 
fat !'  *  That's  mine  with  the  cross  on  it !'  *  Drop  that 
now,  Larry !  Yours  is  a  littler  bit,  and  I  can  swear 
to  mine  from  its  having  a  pin  stuck  in  it  !*  But 
after  all  there  is  more  of  horse-play  than  hot  blood 
and  bad  temper  displayed,  and  in  a  short  time  no 
other  soimd  is  heard  but  the  clatter  of  steel  against 
earthenware,  and  the  champing  of  voracious  jaws. 

It  is  not  until  the  general  supper  has  been  disposed 
of  that  what  may  be  called  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail 
make  their  appearance — the  street-singers  and  players 
on  musical  instruments,  the  crossing- sweepers,  the 
penny-paper  hawkers,  the  cigar-light  sellers,  and  the 
bond'Jide  tramps,'  boimd  on  a  long  journey  and 
making  this  their  halting-place  for  the  night.  It  is 
not  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  kitchen  is 
full  and  the  outer  door  is  closed,  that  the  fim  begins : 
the  song-singing,  the  story-telling,  and  the  ordinary 
enjoyments  of  a  common  lodging-house  fireside.  No 
doubt  all  that  can  be  done  is  done  to  keep  such  a 
dangerous  assemblage  in  something  like  order,  but  to 
make  them  observe  decency  and  decorum  is  simply 
impossible.  This  is  terribly  bad  for  the  young  folk, 
for  the  mere  boys  and  girls  who  accompany  their 
parents.  As  for  the  grown-up  ruffianism,  it  is  already 
as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  no  amount  of  evil  steeping 
can  increase  the  intensity  of  its  ingrain  dye ;  but  for 
the  children  it  is  shocking.  And  by  and  by,  the 
sexes  dividing,  the  merry  crews  troop  off  to  bed — the 
little  boys  with  the  grown  men,  and  the  little  girls 
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with  the  grown  women;  and  in  the  dormitories  the 
pretty  stories  begun  in  the  kitchen  will  be  completed, 
until,  all  of  them  worn  out  with  uproarious  laughter 
and  wicked  mirth,  snoring  takes  the  place  of  tale- 
telling  ;  and  Lint-street,  the  ugliest  of  the  ugly,  is 
asleep. 
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When  last  in  Yorkshire  I  for  the  first  time  heard 
related^  as  an  innocent  nursery  romance,  a  diabolical 
story  entitled  the  ^Miraculous  Musician.'  It  seemed 
to  be  a  purely  local  legend  peculiar  to  the  district  in 
which  I  made  its  acquaintance,  though  how  it  got 
there,  and,  being  of  such  a  deliciously  horrifying 
nature,  why  it  has  not  spread  itself  abroad,  surpass 
my  apprehension. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  agricultural  labourer  of  the 
*  ne'er-do-weeP  order,  whose  father  had  died,  leaving 
his  old  wife  a  few  pounds  and  a  little  of  what  Mr. 
Wemmick  calls  'portable  property,'  included  amongst 
which  were  half  a  dozen  thin  old  silver  teaspoons. 
The  old  lady  was  extremely  fond  of  her  reprobate  son 
— he  was  her  only  one — and  after  the  father's  death 
permitted  him  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation, providing  him  with  the  means  of  doing  so  out 
of  the  scanty  patrimony  her  husband  had  bequeathed 
her.  At  last,  all  the  ready-money  in  the  house  being 
exhausted,  the  young  man,  against  his  old  mother's 
entreaties,  took  to  disposing  of  the  household  effects 
that  he  might  prolong  his  vicious  courses,  until  every- 
thing valuable  was  disposed  of,  excepting  the  six  old 
silver  teaspoons  before  mentioned.     The  well-worn 
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articles  in  question  were  prized  more  than  ordinary- 
spoons  are.  They  had  been  4n  the  family'  for  a 
hundred  years  and  more,  and  though  they  were  never 
produced  except  on  state  occasions,  their  tips  were 
worn  thin  and  aslant  by  friction  against  the  bottoms 
of  teacups.  The  young  man  finding  that  there  was 
nothing  else  left,  cast  a  hankering  eye  on  the  old 
spoons,  and  would  have  walked  off  with  them;  but 
when  he  went  to  fetch  them  from  the  cupboard 
where  the  old  woman  usually  laid  them,  they  had  dis- 
appeared. He  questioned  his  aged  parent  on  the 
subject ;  but  though  commonly  so  weakly  yielding  to 
his  demands,  on  this  occasion  she  stoutly  declined  to 
give  him  any  information,  beyond  assuring  him  that 
they  were  quite  safe.  This,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  villain.  By  dint  of  close  watching  and 
prying  through  keyholes  and  crevices  of  doors,  ho 
discovered  that  the  old  lady  had  stitched  up  the  silver 
spoons  beneath  the  material  that  covered  the  '  busk' 
of  the  stays  she  wore.  This  was  enough  for  her  un- 
scrupulous son.  He  watched  his  opportunity;  and 
one  evening,  while  the  good  old  soul  was  stooping 
over  the  hearth,  preparing  her  wicked  son  some 
supper,  and  crooning  to  herself  the  song,  ^  Keen  blows 
the  wind  o'er  the  snow-covered  moor,'  the  ruffian 
crept  in  softly  behind  her,  and  struck  her  down  dead 
with  a  great  stone. 

Of  course  he  had  to  decamp,  and  having  turned 
the  old  silver  teaspoons  into  ready-money,  to  blunt 
the  istings  of  conscience  he  drank  so  heavily  that  he 
was  thrown  into  a  raging  fever,  and  for  many  weeks 
lay  at  the  poor-house  between  life  and  death.   At  last 
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he  got  well  enough  to  be  discharged,  but  frightfully 
weak  still,  and  thin  almost  as  a  skeleton.  With  only 
a  shilling  or  two,  and  quite  friendless,  his  plight  was 
as  doleful  as  it  could  be.  It  was  in  mid-winter  when 
he  was  discharged  from  the  poor-house,  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  bitterly  cold,  and  he  took  his  way  over 
a  hill  that  led  to  the  next  town,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
he  was  aware  of  some  one  singing.  He  knew  the  voice 
in  an  instant,  and  the  hair  rose  on  his  head;  for  it  was 
his  mother's  voice,  and  the  song  she  was  singing  was 
the  one  she  had  on  her  lips  when  he  struck  her  down. 
It  was  *  Keen  blows  the  wind  o'er  the  snow-covered 
moor.'  But  no  one  was  in  sight ;  no  ghost,  or  any- 
thing or  anybody.  The  guilty  young  man  ran  his 
hardest,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  to  face  the  wind ;  and 
as  he  sped  along,  swinging  his  arms,  the  tune  grew 
louder  and  louder,  till  at  last  he  was  driven  by  sheer 
fright  to  take  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  lull-side.  There 
he  made  a  dreadful  discovery.  The  miLsic  teas  in  him ! 
— ^in  the  arm  with  which  he  had  done  his  mother's 
murder.  It  was  as  though  the  fever  that  had  wasted 
him  had  made  his  right  arm-bone  hollow,  and  when- 
ever the  wind  blew  up  his  sleeve  the  well-remembered 
tune  was  played  on  it,  as  though  it  were  a  flute. 

The  young  man  was  in  such  a  terrible  state  of 
mind  that  he  at  first  thought  of  drowning  himself  in 
a  pond  close  by ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  coward  for 
that,  and  made  his  way  to  the  town,  as  was  his  first 
intent.  He  still  had  a  shilling  or  two  left  from  tho 
sale  of  the  old  teaspoons,  and  he  went  into  a  public 
house  to  drown  his  terrors  in  drink,  thinking  that  no 
one  in  that  part  would  know  him.  But  his  fears  would 
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not  let  Urn  get  drunk.  He  drank  all  his  money  away, 
and  then  he  went  on  drinking  without  paying.  Late 
at  night  they  brought  him  his  bill,  and  told  him  he 
had  better  pay  it  and  get  home.  He  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  rather  more  than  half-tipsy  by  this 
time,  and  he  was  in  his  most  reckless  and  ruffianly 
mood. 

^I  haven't  got  any  money,'  said  he;  ^but  I  am 
the  cleverest  conjuror  in  the  world;  and  if  you  will 
forgive  me  my  bill,  and  let  me  have  some  more  liquor 
and  a  bed  here,  I  will  show  you  the  most  wonderful 
trick  you  ever  heard  tell  of,  let  alone  ever  saw.' 

^What  is  that?'  asked  the  innkeeper  and  his 
guests. 

*  Why,'  said  the  ruffian,  ^I  will  make  my  right  arm 
sing  you  a  song.' 

^  Fooh !'  said  the  innkeeper,  '  that's  nothing  new : 
it's  ventriloquism ;  that's  how  you  do  it.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  it's  all  feir  from  the  bone,' 
grinned  the  awful  rascal.  ^  You  may  place  your  ear 
at  my  fingers'  ends  and  hear  it.  Only  before  I  begin 
I  must  have  the  door  and  window  open,  so  that  I  may 
sit  between,  and  in  a  good  draught  of  wind.'  And  he 
did  so,  laying  his  cruel  arm  bare.  *  Now,  old  lady, 
pipe  up,'  said  he.  But  instead  of  piping  up  there 
issued  from  the  limb  such  terrible  sounds,  such  lamen- 
tations and  cries  for  mercy  in  the  voice  of  the  mur- 
dered woman,  that  the  villain  fell  down  in  a  fit ;  and 
when  he  recovered  he  confessed  everything,  and  was 
hanged  and  gibbeted. 

Should  the  reader  ask,  as  not  unjustifiably  he  may, 
what  this  gruesome  tuneful  story  from  Yorkshire  has 
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to  do  with  the  after-dark  wandering  minstrels  of 
London  streets,  I  must  candidly  admit  that  it  has  no 
kind  of  connection  with  the  latter  subject,  except  to 
this  extent,  that  hearing  under  my  window,  breaking 
in  on  ten-o'clock-at-night  stillness,  the  excruciating 
sounds  of  music  unwarrantably  extorted  from  an  un- 
fortunate flute,  I  was  straightway  reminded  of  the 
inyoluntary  performance  on  the  wicked  young  man's 
hollow  arm-bone.  Nor  would  the  uncomfortable  re- 
miniscence  be  content  to  be  discharged  in  any  other 
way  but  at  the  pen's  point,  leaving  me  free  to  apply 
myself  to  the  subject  suggested  by  the  execrably  bad 
flute-playing  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

A  nuisance  he  is  undoubtedly,  with  his  spirit- 
depressing  gasps  and  wailings ;  but  he  is  not  a  com- 
mon nuisance  in  his  peculiar  line.  The  professional 
musical  nuisance  of  the  streets  assumes  the  form  of 
an  impudent  vagabond,  who  will  take  no  denial,  but 
will  sedulously  ply  his  instrument  of  torture,  until  for 
our  crazed  brain's  sake  ho  is  bribed  with  a  trifle  of 
money  to  move  on.  But  no  such  difficulty  is  ever 
experienced  with  the  gentlemanly  individual  who 
haunts  suburban  squares  and  roads  at  an  hour  when 
all  other  street  performers  are  at  home  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  day's  labour.  Eegard  him  furtively 
from  behind  your  window-curtain,  and  as  well  as  he 
can  be  made  out  in  the  night's  dimness  you  will  find 
him  to  be  quite  a  genteel  figure,  with  a  black  frock- 
coat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and  wearing  a  black  hat. 
Were  you  to  be  so  unkind  as  to  shed  a  light  on  him, 
you  would  discover  that  the  black  coat  is  wofully 
threadbare  and  frayed  at  its  edges,  and  that  the  tall 
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liat  is  but  a  shockingly  bad  one,  and  maybe  that  his 
well-blacked  boots  are  but  ill  adapted  to  keep  out 
mire ;  but  these  are  his  aflEairs.  Poor  he  may  be,  but, 
thank  goodness,  he  is  not  devoid  of  self-respect. 
Were  you  to  raise  your  window  and  bid  him  be  oflF, 
he  would  not  bully  you  or  put  his  thumb  and  fingers 
to  his  nose  and  laugh  you  to  scorn,  as  many  low  mu- 
sical vagabonds  have  been  known  to  do ;  probably  he 
would  make  no  verbal  response  at  all,  but  at  once 
disarm  your  wrath,  and  make  you  feel  perhaps  the 
least  bit  regretful  for  your  hastiness,  by  politely, 
though  haughtily,  raising  his  hat  in  acknowledgment 
of  your  right  to  dismiss  him,  if  you  feel  so  disposed, 
and  immediately  take  his  departure.  Beware,  how- 
ever, that,  your  good-nature  prevailing,  you  do  not 
proceed  to  the  other  extreme.  Instinctively  arriving 
at  an  inkling  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  your  gene- 
rosity may  induce  you  to  ask  him  into  the  hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  interrogating  him  as  to  his  means  of 
livelihood.  He  will  show  himself  by  no  means  gra- 
tified by  your  solicitude.  He  will  probably  inform 
you,  in  faultless  language  and  with  a  lofty  beaiing, 
that  you  are  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  his  flute- 
playiug  is  merely  a  pretence  for  soliciting  alms,  or 
that  he  is  in  the  least  desirous  of  exciting  your  com- 
miseration. If  you  think  his  performance  is  worthy  of 
reward,  bestow  it ;  if  not,  you  may  decline  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  either  side.  But  whatever 
else  you  may  do  or  think,  pi-ay  do  not  suppose  that  lie 
is  a  mendicant. 

And  the  best  of  the  joke— a  sorry  one  for  him, 
poor  wretch — is  that  really  and  truly  he  does  not  so 
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regard  himself.  With  a  heart- load  of  pinching  poverty 
buttoned  up  under  his  threadbare  black  coat,  he  still 
clings  to  gentility,  and  would  sooner  starve  than  strip 
to  his  shirt-sleeves  and  earn  a  shilling  by  drawing  a 
truck  or  digging  a  garden-bed.  Mind  you,  it  is  not 
known  even  to  those  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  (excepting,  of  course,  his  unfortu- 
nate wife  and  family,  if  he  chance  to  be  encumbered 
with  those  responsibilities,  and  such  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  case)  that  he  is  an  itinerant  musician.  To 
see  him  leave  his  home  of  an  evening,  with  his  hat 
perched  carelessly  on  his  head  and  with  one  glove 
swinging  negligently  in  his  hand,  you  would  think 
that  he  was  a  person  with  ap  hour's  leisure  at  his 
command,  who  was  about  to  amuse  himself  by  a 
saunter  through  the  Park.  It  is  not  before  he  has 
walked  half  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  and  is  quite  sure  that 
he  has  arrived  at  a  strange  neighbourhood,  that  he 
ventures  to  withdraw  his  flute  from  its  hiding-place 
beneath  his  waistcoat,  and  tune  up. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  melancholy  brother- 
hood of  musical  martyrs  are  confined  to  amateur  flute- 
players.  There  are  those  of  the  family  who  are  even 
less  sane  than  the  individual  just  disposed  of;  ro- 
mantic persons,  who  affect  the  guitar  and  love-songs, 
and  make  of  themselves  nocturnal  nuisances  by  twang- 
ing and  twittering  after  dark  at  the  area-railings,  for 
the  edification  of  love-lorn  maids  in  the  kitchen. 
There  is  the  invariably  shabby  peripatetic  who  affects 
the  cornopean,  and  who  is  never  seen  any  other  than 
hungry  and  wretched-looking,  except  on  Derby-day, 
and  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards — a  season 
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when  he  can  readily  obtain  a  job  to  enliven  a  jovial 
*  van  party'  going  to  and  returning  from  the  racc&. 
Otherwise  he  is  all  the  year  round  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  publicans,  outside  whose  premises  he  per- 
petrates his  atrocious  performances.  Possibly  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  honorarium  he  receives 
generally  takes  a  liquid  form,  that  his  times  are  nearly 
all  so  excessively  sentimental,  and  that  his  nose  is  so 
Bardolph-like,  and  his  boots  so  shockingly  bad,  poor 
fellow.  I  don't  know  a  more  melancholy  son  of  music 
than  he  of  the  cornopean,  except  it  be  that  eccentric 
genius  who,  proudly  independent  of  instrumental  aid, 
employs  nothing  but  the  whistle  with  which  Nature 
has  endowed  him,  producing  strange  and  startling 
eflfects  in  the  way  of  shakes  and  quavers  by  tapping 
on  his  distended  cheeks  with  his  knuckles.  If  any  one 
ventures  to  compliment  him  on  his  performance,  he 
would  cheerfully  reply  that  it  ought  to  be  good,  since 
day  by  day,  as  the  doctors  informed  him,  he  was 
blowing  his  lungs  all  to  bits  to  produce  it.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  in  company  with  an  organ-grinder, 
whistling  an  accompaniment  to  the  opera  tunes ;  but 
even  at  that  time,  poor  feUow,  his  lantern  jaws  were 
bound  round  with  a  wisp  of  dirty  flannel,  and  I  have 
not  much  doubt  that  he  has  blown  himself  into  an 
untimely  grave. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  shockingly  vulgar 
young  creatures,  who  do  not  object  to  raise  their 
tuneful  voices  to  the  accompaniment  of  harp  and  fiddle 
when  the  fun  of  the  evening  has  begun  at  London 
public-houses,  there  are  but  a  small  number  of  the 
gentler  sex  who   endeavour  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
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as  musical  instnimentalists.  Those  who  come  within 
the  category  of  the  class  of  itinerant  musicmongers 
inyariably  depend  on  vocalisation;  and  of  all  the 
tribe,  my  experience  is  they  are  most  entitled  to  pity 
and  relief.  Despite  all  the  Charity  Organisation  may 
have  to  say  to  the  contrary,  I  must  insist  that  there  is 
at  least  one  class  of  persons— if  the  forlorn  sisterhood 
is  extensive  enough  to  be  called  a  ^  class' — ^who  seek 
to  relieve  their  hard  necessities  by,  in  a  manner,  ap- 
pealing to  the  public,  and  whom  it  is  proper  to  assist 
on  the  spot,  and  without  the  formality  of  inquiring 
name  and  address,  so  that  the  *  case'  may  be  properly 
investigated.  I  allude  to  women  who  are  never  seen 
by  day,  but  whose  voices  are  occasionally  heard  at 
night  in  quiet  streets  and  places  retired  from  highway 
bustle  and  noise,  plaintively  singing.  I  cannot  of 
course  pretend  to  declare  that  there  are  no  impostors 
to  be  found  in  this  same  line  of  business, — artful  fe- 
male '  dodgers,'  who  can  imitate  the  real  thing  almost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  detection.  I  say  *  almost,' 
because  they  are  never  so  perfect  but  that  a  shrewd 
observer  may  detect  a  difference  between  the  genuine 
and  the  counterfeit  article.  The  counterfeit  is  apt  to 
over- do  it — ^to  confine  her  selections  of  ballads  and 
songs  to  the  moumful  and  melancholy,  with  a  good 
wail  on  the  high  notes  that  accords  well  with  the 
whistling  wind  on  a  blusterous  night.  Then  again 
they  fall  into  the  error  that,  being  dressed  with  con- 
summate skill  for  the  occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
seen  by  those  whose  tender  hearts  they  desire  to 
move,  and  so,  if  possible,  contrive  to  pose  themselves 
where  the  rays  of  a  street  lamp  may  reveal  them  with 
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the  required  ghastly  effect.  I  know  of  no  class  of 
cheats  with  whom  I  have  less  patience  than  with  the 
last  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  the  ground  they 
poach  on  is,  and  should  be  as  long  as  dire  ocQ^ion 
lasts,  sacred  to  genuine  poverty  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind. 

The  next  time  the  good  reader,  cosily  seated  by 
his  fireside,  is  made  aware  of  a  woman  singing  in  the 
dark  street,  let  him,  for  charity  sake,  take  heed  of  it. 
Could  the  singer  be  seen — she  keeps  in  the  shadow  of 
the  houses,  and  appears  only  when  a  door  is  merci- 
fully opened  for  her— she  would  be  found  to  be  a 
very  ordinary  kind  of  person — ^probably  a  middle-aged 
woman,  not  in  the  least  ragged,  and  quite  devoid  of 
those  indescribable  characteristics  which  invariably 
distinguish  the  old  *  professional'  hahitue  of  the  beggars' 
common  lodging-house.  A  decent  woman  attired  in  a 
tidy  gown,  and  with  a  motherly  kind  of  bonnet  on 
her  head.  The  kind  of  song  she  sings,  however, 
more  than  anything  else,  gives  her  the  stamp  of  truth. 
There  are  many  modern  ditties  and  sentimental  ballads 
which  would  better  suit  her  purpose,  supposing  it  to  be 
planned  and  deliberate,  than  those  she  gives  utterance 
to ;  but  she  never  learned  them.  The  only  songs  she 
is  acquainted  with,  poor  soul,  are  those  she  learned  of 
her  mother,  or  to  please  her  ^  young  man'  when  he 
came  to  the  house  courting  her,  and  who  is  the  gray- 
headed,  ill,  and  hard-up  father  of  many  children,  her 
present  husband.  The  only  songs  she  knows  are  such 
as  are  sung  in  the  family  circle  at  ClrristmaB  time,  and 
on  other  rare  occasions  of  domestic  jollifications — 
^Woodland  Mary,'    ^The   Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,' 
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^  William  at  the  Garden-gate/  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  these  quaint,  out-  of-fashion,  homely  ^  humdrums' 
are  the  best  she  can  do  to  secure  your  sympathy.  Do 
not  deny  it  her.  It  is  no  secret,  to  those  who  are 
skilled  in  these  matters,  that  this  is  a  means  of  pro- 
curing the  price  of  a  loaf  for  hungry  little  mouths, 
occasionally  resorted  to  by  poor  mothers  who  are  at 
their  wits'  end  on  account  of  an  empty  grate  and  a  bare 
cupboard  at  home.  It  is  not  exactly  begging;  no- 
body need  know  it ;  not  even,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the 
sick-a-bed  husband,  whose  long  illness  is  the  sad  cause 
of  all  the  trouble.  She  has  been  often  praised  for  her 
voice  (she  forgets  how  many  years  ago  that  was),  and 
if  strangers  like  to  give  her  a  trifle  for  her  singing, 
why,  no  one  will  be  the  wiser,  and  her  children  will 
not  go  supperless.  It  is  scarcely  a  year  ago  since  an 
exceedingly  painful  case  of  the  kind  in  question  came 
under  the  notice  of  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in 
the  musical  world  of  London.  One  night,  while  pass- 
ing through  a  square  at  Kensington,  he  heard  a 
woman  singing  in  a  voice  the  rich  quality  of  which  at 
once  arrested  his  attention.  He  listened  at  a  distance, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  felt  convinced  that  the  singer, 
whoever  she  might  be,  need  not  resort  to  the  streets 
to  obtain  a  livelihood.  He  discovered  her  to  be  a 
young  woman  of  delicate  figure,  but  the  moment  he 
addressed  her  she  lowered  her  black  veil  so  quickly 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  her  face  or  with 
any  exactitude  judge  of  her  age.     In  his  customary 

kindly  manner  Mr. commenced  a  few  inquiries ; 

but  in  a  half-terrified  manner  she  would  tell  him 
nothing  beyond  that  she  was  in  no  need  of  private 
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assistance,  nor  any  desire  to  make  her  voice  a  means 
of  earning  money  in  any  other  way  but  that  in  which 
she  at  present  exercised  it.  Finally,  rejecting  the 
half-crown  Mr. would  have  pressed  on  her  ac- 
ceptance, she  hurried,  almost  ran,  away,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness. 

Oddly  enough,  in  less  than  a  week  afterwards 

llr. chanced  to  be  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who 

resides  at  Peckham,  which  is  many  miles  distant  from 
Kensington,  and  there,  as  they  sat  about  ten  o'clock 
in  quiet  converse,  came  the  well-remembered  voice 
with  startling  distinctness  in  at  the  open  casement. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
musician  listened  again  and  with  redoubled  interest, 
and  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  here,  if  not 
exactly  a  Swedish  nightingale,  was  a  songster  of  con- 
siderable merit  ^  wasting  her  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air*  in  a  most  unnecessary  manner,  and  determined  to 
find  out  something  about  her.  He  arranged  with  his 
friend  that  a  trusty  old  man-servant  in  the  employ  of 
the  latter  should  warily  follow  her  and  discover  where 
she  resided.  There  and  then  the  amiable  spy  set  out, 
and  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  young  woman,  after  singing  here 
and  there  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  had  taken  the 
omnibus  at  Camberwell-green,  and  that  she  finally 
entered  a  house  in  a  respectable  street  at  Dalston. 

Resolved  not  to  be  baffled  in  his  good  intention, 
and  thinking  nothing  else  but  that  the  songstress, 
whoever  she  might  be,  had  avoided  him  from  sheer 

delicacy  and  timidity,  Mr. made  it  his  business 

to  call  at  the  house  at  Dalston  next  evening. 
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A  small  seryant-maid  opened  the  door,  and  being 
of  course  ignorant  of  the  name  even  of  the  individual 

of  whom  he  was  in  quest  Mr. inquired  for  the 

*lady  who  gave  lessons  in  music'  There  was  no 
music-teacher  lived  there,  the  girl  said.  Could  he  see 
the  lady  of  the  house?  No;  she  was  from  home. 
Nobody  was  at  home  but  her  master  and  the  two  little 
children.  Could  he  see  her  master  ?  No ;  the  small 
servant  thought  not.  Master  was  very  ill,  had  been 
ill  for  ever  so  long,  and  nobody  ever  came  to  see  him; 
so  by  that  she,  the  servant,  thought  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  any  one.  ^  I  think  you  must  have  come 
to  the  wrong  house,'  suggested  the  shrewd  little  do- 
mestic, no  doubt  drawing  evil  augury  from  poor 
Mr.         '^s  embarrassed  manner. 

*  The  lady  I  wish  to  see  is  rather  tall  and  of  a  slim 
figure.  When  out  dresses  in  a  dark-gray  skirt  with 
a  black  mantle.  She  wears  violet-coloured  gloves  and 
a  black  veil.' 

^  That's  my  missus !'  said  the  girl,  opening  her 
eyes  wide  at  the  unmistakable  description.  ^Tou 
had  better  walk  in,  and  let  me  take  up  your  card  to 
master.' 

In  a  few  moments  Mr. was  ushered  to  the 

presence  of  the  head  of  the  establishment.  The  room 
in  which  he  was,  was  but  poorly  famished,  and  the 
invalid — a  young  man  of  thirty  or  thereabout,  and 
evidently  a  victim  to  consumption — ^was  seated  in  an 
easy-chair. 

*  From  what  I  can  understand  from  the  girl,  you 
wish  to  see  my  wife,  sir,'  said  he.  *  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  inquiring  the  nature  of  your  business  ?' 
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Now  had  Mr. been  no  more  clever  as  a  musi- 
cian than  as  a  tactician,  lie  would  scarcely  have  been 
eligible  as  a  member  of  a  German  band. 

*  Well/  he  replied,  with  good-humoured  bluntness, 
*  there  can  be  no  good  in  beating  about  the  bush.  The 
fact  is — ' 

And,  without  further  ceremony,  he  shortly  put  the 
sick  man  in  possession  of  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
matter  in  hand — how  he  had,  on  the  first  occasion, 
been  much  struck  by  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 
lady's  voice ;  how  that  she  had  fairly  run  away  from 
him  when  he  ventured  to  put  a  few  questions  to  her ; 
how  that,  curiously  enough,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  her  again  while  at  the  house  of  a  friend ;  and  so 
on,  until  he  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his  explana- 
tion by  observing  the  deadly  pallor  that  had  over- 
spread the  sick  man's  face,  and  the  violent  trembling 
that  had  seized  on  his  limbs. 

*  My  God !'  he  gasped  at  last.  ^  Can  it  be  true  ? 
My  wife,  the  mother  of  my  poor  little  children,  in  the 
street — in  the  open  street — singing  for  pence  like  a 
common  beggar-woman?    And  for  me — all,  all  for 

And,  with  a  woful  cry,  he  fell  forward  out  of  his 
chair  with  his  face  to  the  floor.  The  medical  man, 
who  was  hastily  summoned,  found  that  the  invalid 
had  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  at  once  pronounced 
that  he  had  but  a  little  time  to  live. 

The  terrible  shock  had  shortened  his  waning  life. 
As  it  afterwards  transpired,  he  was  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  desperate  means  resorted  to  by  his  brave  wife 
to  earn  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  household  neces- 
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saries,  together  with  a  little  wine  and  nourishment  for 
her  ailing  husbani  Utterly  destitute  and  friendless 
(the  man  had,  it  seemed,  quarrelled  with  his  own,  as 
well  as  his  wife's,  relatives),  with  two  little  children, 
and  with  a  husband  hopelessly  ill,  and  unable  to  help 
in  the  least  towards  maintaining  the  family,  there  was 
no  alternative  between  her  taking  the  burden  solely 
on  her  own  shoulders,  and  breaking  up  the  little  home 
and  applying  to  the  parish  officers  for  relief.  She  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  as  a  teacher  of 
singing,  but  had  failed.  Then  it  was  that,  keeping 
it  a  profound  secret  from  every  one,  she  resolved  on 
her  daring  scheme.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  though  that  had  its  drawbacks  to  a  person  who 
had  to  stand  still  in  the  dark  and  cold,  still  that  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  early  darkness, 
which  enabled  her  to  start  from  home  about  six 
o'clock  every  evening  (her  husband  thought  that  she 
was  engaged  with  private  pupils)  to  pursue  her  novel 
avocation.  It  was  her  way  to  go  about  the  business 
in  a  methodical  manner.  She  would  invest  twopence 
or  threepence  in  an  omnibus-ride  at  starting,  and  that 
would  carry  her  sometimes  in  one  direction,  some- 
times in  another,  two  or  three  miles  from  home,  and 
to  parts  where  she  was  not  likely  to  be  known.  Her 
efforts  were  not  unsuccessful,  her  average  evening 
earnings  being  about  four-and-sixpence,  which,  with 
what  she  was  able  to  earn  at  fancy  needlework  during 
the  daytime,  enabled  her  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  It  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life,  how- 
ever. By  no  means  of  robust  health,  the  chill  winds 
and  rains  to  which  she  was  exposed  for  hours  to- 
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gether,  the  cold  miry  roads  in  which  she  was  wont  to 
stand;  speedily  made  their  disastrous  effects  felt,  and 
a  few  months  after  her  husband's  death  she  too  de- 
parted this  troublesome  life,  leaving  her  two  little 

boys  to  the  kindly  care  of  Mr. ,  who,  I  think, 

has  never  been  the  same  man  he  was  before  he  was 
the  innocent  cause  of  their  father's  sudden  demise. 


AT  A  LITTLE  DINNER  IN  TATTEE-STEEET. 
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A  STRAKGE  uneasiness  possesses  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion of  Golden-lane  and  of  Whitecross-street,  and  all 
the  threescore-and-ten  blind  and  purblind  courts  and 
alleys  that,  as  the  tangled  meshes  of  a  great  net,  extend 
from  the  City  Barbican  to  Old-street,  and  from  Bun- 
hill-row,  Goswell-road.  The  adult  inhabitants  appear 
to  be  unaffected.  The  gin-shops  of  the  neighbourhood 
are,  as  usual,  well  attended  by  the  female  kind,  and 
their  gossip  is  of  nothing  extraordinary ;  while  the 
males  of  the  alley-tribes,  who  prefer  the  more  sub- 
stantial comfort  of  the  beer-shop,  puff  at  their  short 
pipes,  and  drink  out  of  quart-measures  with  their 
ordinary  air  of  dull  stupidity.  No  particular  anima- 
tion is  viisible  in  the  streets.  The  stall-keepers  and 
the  costermongers  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations 
without  excitement,  and  their  conversation  with  their 
customers  is  confined  to  the  commonplaces  of  hard 
bargain-driving.  Now  and  again  a  fishwoman  in  the 
market-street,  chilled  to  the  bones  by  the  bleak  wind 
and  the  small  rain  that  is  falling,  will  remark  to  a 
neighbour,  *  What  wretched  weather  I'  and  the  latter, 
with  a  shrug  of  her  wet  shoulders,  will  reply,  *  Beastly !' 
^d  no  more  is  said  on  the  subject ;  which  is  the  more 
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surprising,  because  the  'subject' — the  weather,  that 
is — is  seemingly  the  main  cause  of  the  commotion 
amongst  the  youngsters.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
are  most  hungry  and  ragged  and  miserable-looking, 
this  is  particularly  observable.  They  meet  in  groups 
at  the  street-comers  and  whisper  together,  and  scan 
the  lowering  clouds  as  though  some  wonderful  atmo- 
spherical phenomenon  were  overdue,  and  the  surprise 
was  that  it  did  not  appear.  Presently  a  boy  of  twelve 
years,  perhaps,  judging  from  the  worldly-wise  expres- 
sion of  his  wizened  face,  but  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight,  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  stature  (if  a  poor 
little  structure  of  scarcely  more  than  bones  and  rags 
may  be  so  designated),  consults  his  young  friends,  and 
then  furtively  mounts  up  on  to  the  back  of  a  cart,  and 
so  commands  a  view  of  the  vane  on  the  top  of  St. 
Luke's  Church.  *  Which  way  is  it  now,  Billy  ?'  is 
the  eager  question  asked.  *  Sou'- west  still,  blow  it !' 
Billy  responds  ruefully,  climbing  down  from  his  perch. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  was  that  Billy  alluded  to ;  and  heai'- 
ing  his  report,  his  companions  indorse  his  opinion  in 
a  bleak  chorus  of  *  Blow  it !'  unaware,  possibly,  that 
their  commentary  was  something  in  the  nature  of  con- 
signing coals  to  Newcastle.  After  in  this  manner 
easing  their  overburdened  bosoms,  they  huddle,  for 
warmth's  sake,  closer  still  under  a  convenient  ai'chway, 
and  commence  and  go  through  a  pantomimic  perform- 
ance of  a  nature  to  strike  with  wonder,  if  not  with 
terror,  the  chance  observer.  They  thrust  out  vigor- 
ously with  both  hands  clenched  and  with  a  downward 
dip,  as  though  they  grasped  a  knife  and  fork,  and 
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there  was  a  smoking  plateful  of  something  good  before 
them;  they  raise  the  phantom  implements  to  their 
mouths,  and  make  voracious  bites  at  the  empty  air, 
and  their  sharp  teeth  snap  together  like  a  rat-trap  that 
has  missed  the  rat ;  they  champ  their  jaws  until  the 
hinges  seem  like  to  chafe  through  the  mere  skin  that 
covers  them.  The  ghostly  banquet  at  an  end,  they 
join  in  a  dance,  out  of  which  Dervishes  themselves 
might  gain  a  wrinkle,  and  rub  their  mocked  stomachs 
with  both  hands.  Then  they  suddenly  subside  to 
moody  silence  again,  which  lasts  until,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, there  is  again  a  whispering,  and  again,  like 
Sister  Anne,  Billy  once  more  climbs  up  the  cart, 
looking  towards  St.  Luke's  steeple  for  relief.  *  How 
is  it  now,  Billy  ?'  But  it  is  evident  from  his  coun- 
tenance  Lt  the  tiding,  he  ha»  .re  not  of  comfort  «.d 
joy ;  and  without  waiting  an  answer  to  the  momentous 
question,  they  jerk  their  towzled  heads  despairingly, 
and  slouch  off  in  the  rain  and  mire. 


II. 

The  scene  is  still  Golden-lane  and  its  grimy 
vicinage,  but  imder  a  different  aspect.  The  vane  on 
the  top  of  St.  Luke's  steeple  has  ceased  to  indicate 
sou'-west.  With  rigid  determination,  and  without 
the  least  symptom  of  wavering,  its  index  points  nor'- 
cast,  and  there  is  snow  in  the  air,  snow  on  the  house- 
tops  and  in  the  parish  churchyard,  white  as  snow 
should  be ;  snow  in  the  streets  and  gutters  of  the  hue 
and  consistency  of  inferior  paste-blacking.    A  terrible 
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day  for  the  poor  costermongers  and  stall-keepers  of 
Whitecross-street.  The  fishwoman  who  yesterday 
stigmatised  the  weather  as  beastly,  because  it  drenched 
her  shawl  and  compelled  her  to  stand  in  a  puddle, 
could  not,  unless  she  sent  home  for  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  and  thawed  the  stubborn  ice  in  the  kennel,  find 
a  puddle  to  stand  in,  though  she  walked  a  mile  in 

search  of  it,  and  her  life  depended  on  it.  A  day  so 
bitingly  bitterly  cold  that  the  very  turnips  and  carrots 
set  out  in  penny  lots  on  the  bleak  boards  looked  nipped 
up  and  frost-bitten,  and  would  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  would  take  them  home  and  pop  them  into  a  com- 
forting pot  of  hot  soup.  Gin  fails  this  morning  to  be 
all  that  is  desired  by  the  miserable  women  who  indulge 
in  it  at  the  bars  of  the  Whitecross-street  gin-shops. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  warmth  enough  in  the 
fiery  liquid  to  set  free  the  slatternly  dram-drinkers' 
powers  of  speech,  or  to  alter  the  leaden  hue  of  their 
lips.  The  male  loafers  at  the  beer-shops  find  no  com- 
fort in  pewter  measures — perhaps  it  is  because  their 
pockets  are  frozen  out — and  loiter  by  the  lamp-posts, 
asking  each  other  in  dismayed  voices  how  *  long  this 
'ere  is  a-goin'  to  last,'  as  they  stamp  their  feet  and 
blow  on  their  knuckles,  for  warmth's  sake.  The  sud- 
den firost  seems  to  have  paralysed  this  neighbourhood 
of  squalor,  and  everybody  is  half-benumbed  and 
wretched-looking— except  the  children.  Here  they 
come  in  a  troop— Billy  of  yesterday  and  his  young 
Mends  amongst  the  number;  and  though  the  boots 
and  shoes  of  the  whole  party,  on  account  of  their  ram- 
shackle state,  would  not,  if  all  sold  to  an  old  Jew, 
realise  enough  money  to  buy  a  single  new  pair,  the 
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.  Dervish  dance  they  performed  yesterday  was  quite  a 
lame  performance  to  what  they  are  equal  to  this  morn- 
ing.   Their  jackets  and  frocks  are'  miserably  thin  (for 
there  are  little  girls  as  well  as  boys),  and  flutter  in 
the  wind,  and  in  many  cases  the  tiny  tatterdemaliona 
have  neither  hat  nor  cap,  and  their  hair  is  prematurely- 
gray  with  the  snow  that  lodges  in  it.     But  they  don't 
seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.     Mind  it !  they  rejoice  and 
revel  in  it,  and  laugh  out  loud,  though  their  noses  are 
blue,  and  their  breath  puffs  out  white  as  steam  when 
they  open  their  mouths.     They  are  all  going  in  one 
direction,  it  must  be  remarked — all  towards  Golden- 
lane,  and  to  a  narrow  turning  there,  at  the  comer  of' 
which  there  is  a  great  building,  which  looks  like  a 
model  lodging-house. 

But  they  are  not  model  lodgers,  and  they  do  not 
live  there.  They  are  at  present  simply  going  to  school. 
Never  were  there  such  diligent  scholars  or  such  early 
ones.  The  school  does  not  profess  to  open  until  nine 
o'clock;  and  though  the  morning  is  so  inclement,  and 
it  still  lacks  full  fifteen  minutes  of  that  hour,  there 
are  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  tiny  tag-rag  and  bob- 
tail of  the  neighbourhood  already  gathered  about  the 
door.  Nobody  complains  of  the  cold.  Even  to  the, 
littlest,  who  wraps  her  blue  arms  in  her  ragged  pina- 
fore, they  are  lighthearted  and  jovial  almost,  and  talk 
in  eager  undertones  to  each  other  with  big  eyes  and 
involuntary  clapping  of  hands,  as  though  some  great 
eyent  were  about  to  happen.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  Maybe 
it  is  the  mysterious  event  for  indications  of  the  coming 
of  which  Billy  yesterday  made  an  observatory  of  the 
wood-chopper's  cart,  and  longingly  scanned  the  hori- 
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zon  towards  St.  Luke's  Church,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining which  way  the  wind  blew.  But  no  one 
evinces  the  least  curiosity  respecting  the  way  of  the 
wind  to-day.  Billy  certainly  does  not.  He  is  in  so 
jocose  a  mood  that  he  has  a  fancy  to  contemplate 
creation  from  an  upside-down  point  of  view,  and  to 
this  end  balances  himself  on  his  head  in  the  snow 
against  the  school-wall,  beating  time  with  his  naked 
feet  to  the  time  of  a  song,  seemingly  an  extempora- 
neous one,  in  which  frequently  occur  the  words  *  Irish 
stew.' 

*  Don't  you  make  so  cock-sure  of  it,  Bill  Widgery,' 
croaks  a  buUet-headed  boy,  fat  and  well-fed,  and  who 
evidently  has  recently  partaken  of  an  ample  break- 
fast. 

'Why  not?'  Master  "Widgery  asks,  stopping 
abruptly  in  his  cheerful  melody. 

*Cos  you  might  be  disappinted,'  replies  the  bullet- 
headed  boy,  with  a  malicious  relish  for  the  other's 
dismay ;  *  because  it  has  always  come  off  on  the  fust 
day  of  freezing,  it  don't  foller  that  it  will  this  time. 
/  don't  think  it  wiU.' 

William  Widgery's  legs  are  stricken  rigid  as 
wooden  legs  against  the  wall,  and  the  ragged  hair  of 
his  head  no  longer  twirls  like  a  mop  on  the  half- 
thawed  snow  on  which  it  rests.  The  wild  song,  the 
refrain  of  which  is  '  Irish  stew !  Oh-h,  li-ar-ish 
stew-w-w  !'  dies  in  his  mouth,  and  with  an  altogether 
changed  expression  of  countenance  he  slowly  regains 
his  right  way  up.  Billy  is  a  ftdl  head  shorter  than 
the  bullet-headed  boy.  Fairly  split  down  the  middle, 
the  latter  might  have  represented  the  bulk  of  two 
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Billys,  with  material  to  spare.  There  was  that,  how- 
ever, in  the  other's  speech  which  lent  to  Billy  the 
pluck  and  spirit  of  David  when  he  faced  the  giant 
Goliath, 

*  Be  fair  now,  Charley  Chowser,  and  tell  us  if  you 
have  heard  anythink.  Dont  let  a  feller  go  on  a  hopin' 
and  a  hopin',  and  all  for  nothink.'  And  little  Widgery 
approaches  the  bulky  boy,  his  voice  husky  with  emo- 
tion and  dismal  apprehension,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  his  fists  tightly  clenched  behind  him. 

Others  besides  Billy  had  heard  the  bullet-headed 
boy's  remark,  and  their  heart-sinking  and  consterna- 
tion were  visible  in  their  faces. 

'What  do  yer  mean?*  laughs  Master  Chowser, 
enjoying  the  fun. 

*  You  just  said  that  you  don't  think  it  will  come 
off  to-day.     Have  you  heard  anythink  ?     Come  now.' 

*It  don't  matter  to  you.  P'r'aps  I  have,  and 
p'r'aps  I  haven't.  I  don't  care  which  way  it  is.  But 
it  do  make  me  savage,  Bill,  to  see  a  chap  as  'oggish 
as  you  are.' 

*  Never  you  mind  about  that !'  and  Bill's  knuckles 
twitched  behind  him,  and  his  breath  grew  shorter. 
'  Have  you  heard  anythink  ?  that's  what  I  want  to 
know.' 

*  Well,  I  haven't  heard  more  than  you ;  but — ' 

*  Then  take  that  for  frightening  a  cove ;  and  not 
only  me,  but  all  these  little  uns — gals,  mind  yer — 
some  of  'em  what's  been  looking  forward  to  it,  and 
got  a  cause  to,  Charley  Chowser,  which  you  haven't.' 

And  amidst  the  applause  of  those  whose  cause  ho 
championed,  the  fists  of  the  bloodthirsty  little  Widgery 
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flew  at  Master  Chowser's  nose.  It  was  a  rash  attack, 
however  great  the  provocation.  There  was  no  weight 
at  all  in  Billyhs  mites  of  fists,  and  the  effect  of  their 
stinging  Chowser's  nose  was  not  to  draw  blood  from 
that  flattened  organ,  but  to  strike  fire  out  of  his  eyes. 

^Now  who's  'oggish?'  demanded  Billy,  still  spar- 
ring, but  evidently  a  little  alarmed  for  what  he  was 
^bout  to  catch. 

^  Hi  am  r  roared  the  bullet-headed  boy,  with  fright- 
ful emphasis,  as  he  spat  on  his  smutty  fists  (he  carried 
out  coals  after  school-hours).  But  happily  there  was 
at  that  moment  a  cry,  *  Here's  master!  Hooray, 
here  he  comes !'  and  the  battle,  if  battle  there  was  to 
be,  was  postponed. 


III. 

That  prophet  of  evil,  Charley  Chowser,  even 
though  he  was  never  permitted  to  lay  a  vengeful  fist 
on  Billy  Widgery,  could  not  deny  that  before  that 
morning's  school  was  at  an  end  he  had  secured  to 
himself  ample  satisfaction  for  the  assault  and  battery 
that  had  been  committed  on  his  person.  By  means 
of  nods  and  winks,  and  all  maimer  of  malicious  dumb- 
show,  he  now  affected  to  be  complete  master  of  the 
mysterj",  one  of  the  component  parts  of  which,  judging 
from  Billy's  vague  allusions,  was  Irish  stew.  When- 
ever he  found  opportunity,  which  was  every  time  the 
backs  of  the  superintendent  and  the  schoolmaster  were 
turned  towards  him,  did  that  pitiless  imp  proceed  to 
goad  the  boys  of  his  class  almost  to  madness.    By 
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signs  and  motions  he  made  bold  to  repeat  the  omi- 
nous prediction  that  had  so  roused  little  Widgery's 
ire.  The  fat  rascal — as  before  mentioned,  he  already 
had  partaken  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  before  he  left 
home  for  school  had  seen  the  prime  piece  of  salt  beef 
that  was  to  be  boiled  for  the  family  dinner — now 
went  beyond,  forming  with  his  lips  those  spirit-damp- 
ing words,  ^  Don't  be  too  cock-sure.'  He  stealthily 
drew  on  his  slate  a  schoolroom  full  of  skeletons — 
chief  amongst  which,  and  to  be  identified  by  the  odd 
boot  and  shoe  in  which  its  leg-bones  were  incased, 
was  Billy  Widgery — all  seated  on  forms,  with  empty 
plates  on  their  laps,  their  ghastly  eye-orbits  turned 
towards  the  master's  desk,  their  grisly  jaws  ajar  in 
famished  expectancy;  and  there  was  the  master 
*  making  a  sight'  at  them  all  with  his  outstretched 
fingers  at  his  nose,  while  proceeding  from  his  lips 
came  the  mocking  words,  *  Don't  you  wish  you  may 
get  it!' 

Get  what  ?  There  is  no  reason,  at  all  events,  why 
the  reader  should  be  kept  longer  in  suspense,  if  the 
ragged  scholars  of  the  Lane  of  Gold  are.  The  prosai- 
cal  fact  is  this :  Amongst  the  score  or  so  of  substan- 
tial blessings  that  the  superintendent  of  this  school  in 
the  slums,  Mr.  William  Orsman  by  name,  has  been 
instrumental  in  conferring  on  the  legion  of  alley- 
dwellers  that  live  round  about  these  his  head-quarters, 
is  one  of  rather  a  novel  kind,  and  which  could  only 
have  originated  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  had  taken 
deeply  to  heart  the  teaching  of  his  Master  about  little 
children.  *  Let  me  consider,'  one  can  well  imagine 
this  Christian  gentleman  pondering  the  matter;  'what 
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else  can  I  do  towards  smoothing  the  stony  road  these 
poor  folk  are  fated  to  travel  ?  I  have  successfully 
founded  all  manner  of  clubs,  amongst  them  being 
a  money-saving  club — a  club  by  means  of  which  a 
barrow-man  may  speedily  become  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle  he  uses,  instead  of  paying  eighteen-pence  a 
week  for  it ;  and  a  club  on  which  they  may  draw  in 
times  of  sickness.  I  have  by  degrees  weaned  scores 
of  them  from  being  coarse  brutal  drunkards  to  become 
sober  and  decent  members  of  society,  and  have  stirred 
tiie  charity  of  the  benevolent  in  Jii  interest,  so  that 
their  sick  and  helplessly  aged  need  not  go  hungry.  I 
have  a  fund  for  supplying  them  with  coals  in  the  cold 
weather  at  market  price.  What  else  can  be  done  ?' 
I  think  that  he  must  have  asked  himself  the  question 
one  wintry  day — just  such  a  one  as  that  on  which 
Bill  Widgery  smote  the  nose  of  the  tantalising  coal- 
boy — when  his  schoolful  of  poor  little  shivering 
scholars  was  about  to  be  dismissed  from  morning 
attendance,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  to  a  certainty, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Agoing  home  to  dinner,'  even 
in  that  bleak  weather,  was  a  mere  empty  form,  and 
meant  at  best  nothing  more  than  a  lump  of  dry  bread, 
of  limited  dimensions,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  hot 
potatoes.  *If  I  could  only  secure  to  the  hungry 
little  creatures  a  good,  hot,  satisfying  dinner  once  or 
twice  a  week,'  said  good  Mr.  Orsman  to  himself, 
*  what  a  lot  of  comfort  they  would  get  out  of  it ! 
What  would  it  cost  to  give  a  himdred  of  them  an 
Irish-stew  dinner?'  A  little  pencilling  soon  settles 
that  part  of  the  business,  and  the  result  was  that  one 
bitterly  cold  day  the  experiment  was  tried.    It  was 
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such  an  enormous  success  that,  as  the  theatre  people 
say,  *  hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the  doors,* 
which  must  have  been  a  much  more  pitiable  sight  for 
the  kind-hearted  provider  of  the  feast  looking  out  at 
the  window  than  for  the  theatrical  manager.  But  a 
repetition  of  the  entertainment  was  announced,  and 
this  time  double  the  number  of  guests  were  invited ; 
and  so  the  glorious  institution  grew,  until  it  has  come 
to  this,  that  somehow  or  another — for  Mr.  Orsman 
seldom  has  a  week's  poor  children's  dinner-money  in 
hand — in  a  vulgar  maimer  of  speaking,  *  the  pot  has 
been  kept  boiling'  ever  since,  during  frosty  months, 
and  twice,  even  three  times,  a  week  at  what  are 
known  as  *  Godsend'  times — i.e.  when  an  unexpected 
donation  for  this  express  purpose  finds  its  way  to  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer — three  hundred  of  the  ill-clad, 
half-fed  small  fry  of  the  neighbourhood  are  as  bounti- 
fully fed  as  was  that  other  host,  whose  meal  consisted 
of  miraculous  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  system  has  been  if  possible  to  make  a  start  at 
the  first  appearance  of  frost  or  snow,  which  will 
safficiently  account  for  the  anxiety  of  Billy  Widgery 
and  his  dinnerless  young  friends  that  the  wind  should 
change  from  a  wet  quarter,  and  give  place  to  that 
deliciously  keen  blast  that  brought  with  it  the  aroma 
of  beef  and  mutton,  bubbling  in  a  seething  caldron 
with  all  manner  of  vegetables. 

It  was  on  this  last-mentioned  point  that  opinion 
was  so  much  divided  on  the  occasion  in  question.  It 
was  a  rule  to  make  no  mention  of  the  preparing 
banquet  until  dinner-time ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  betrayed 
itself.     The  kitchen,  though  apart  from  the  school- 
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knse,  WIS  not  lo  xaj  &r  off,  and  luuq^ij  etnMzfB 
liKTe  keen  noses.  Ten  o'dod — InKfart.  If  inces- 
ant  'sniffing'  is  symptoaaiie  ci  inqioiding  cold  in 
die  head,  thexe  wbs  not  iHie  (tf  the  vbiJe  nnmber  but 
would  be  in  a  bad  mcy  to-motroir.  Chazlej'  Chowder 
aii£b  doisiTel  J,  and  affects  to  sneeze  at  die  poverfol 
odour  of  cooked  meat  that  tickles  his  noatzila. 

A  'quarter  to  eleren — eleren  o'clock ;  and  hope 
groirs  iaint  in  the  bosom  of  even  the  most  sanguine. 
Once,  and  once  onlj,  had  there  been  a  sign  of  pro- 
mise— an  indirect  sign,  it  is  tme ;  bnt  it  is  prorerbial 
that  the  drowning  catch  at  straws.  F0II7  Nagle  ap- 
set  her  ink-bottle,  whereon  the  schoohnaster  called 
out  to  her :  '  If  you  are  not  more  carefiil,  miss,  you 
may  bare  reason  to  be  sorry.'  Of  course  there  may 
have  been  nothing  in  the  words  bearing  <m  the  bom- 
ing  subject ;  but  at  the  moment  they  were  eagerly 
cau^t  at  and  fondly  construed  as  an  intimation  to 
Polly  that  the  time  for  her  to  commence  being  sorry 
would  be  dinner-time.  But,  alas,  nothing  farther 
came  of  it ! 

Presently,  however,  hope  was  a-tiptoe  again. 
When  mariners  have  lain  long  becalmed,  it  is  said 
that  they  are  by  some  unknown  means  made  aware  of 
the  coming  breeze  before  even  the  tini^t  breath  of  it 
has  stirred  the  limp  sails.  Sniff,  sniff!  The  hungry 
hundred,  halting  between  hope  and  fear,  eye  each 
otiier  askance,  and  gather  courage  from  the  lowering 
Throw  of  Chowser.  Surely  that  was  a  whiff  from  the 
tcheul  Another  minute  and  the  malignant  boy 
'ith  the  bullet-head  was  completely  discomfited. 
■Had  there  been  a  door  inadvertently  opened,  or  had 
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it  been  set  ajar  by  the  master's  private  instructions  ? 
There  could  no  longer  exist  any  question  about  it,  at 
all  events.  Irish  stew,  undoubtedly  I  The  cold  air 
was  fragrant  vdth  the  delicious  aroma,  and  with  one 
final  sniff,  grateful  and  prolonged,  the  happy  hundred 
settle  down  comfortably  to  their  spelling  lesson. 


IV. 

The  banquet,  however,  was  not  merely  for  one 
hundred  guests,  it  was  for  three  himdred.  As  the 
kind-hearted  founder  of  the  feast  well  knew,  there 
were  little  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  in  many  in- 
stances too  young  to  come  to  school  at  present,  but 
quite  old  enough  to  be  painfully  familiar  with  the 
sensation  of  hunger  and  to  appreciate  the  blissful 
feelings  a  good  hot  dinner  brings.  The  worthy  su- 
perintendent knows  all  these  little  ones  as  well  as  a 
careful  farmer's  wife  knows  the  chicks  in  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  him  or  his  assistant  to 
specify  to  the  scholars  as  they  gleefully  pass  out  whom 
they  are  at  liberty  to  bring  back  with  them.  ^  But 
why  send  them  home  at  all  when  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  despatch  a  few  messengers  to  fetch  the  re- 
mainder of  the  guests  V  the  reader  may  ask.  For  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dinner-service  to  feast  three  hundred  on  the  Golden- 
lane  premises ;  and  the  rule  is,  that  those  who  would 
eat  must  provide  themselves  with  a  knife  or  a  spoon 
and  some  kind  of  vessel  to  eat  out  of.  They  are  ex- 
pected back  in  a  half-hour,  and  lo,  they  come,  punctual 
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to  the  minute,  you  may  depend.  Did  the  picture 
have  no  other  side  but  its  ludicrous  one,  it  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  person  who  could  introduce 
into  a  Christmas  pantomime  that  comical  procession  of 
little  Jack  Bag's  dinner-party,  the  guests  bearing 
their  own  appurtenances  to  the  dining-table :  plates 
were  the  exception,  saucers,  gaUipots,  basins,  jugs, 
jars,  covers  of  vegetable-dishes,  lids  of  tureens,  soap- 
dishes,  tin  dishes  out  of  Dutch-ovens,  shaving-pots, 
saucepan-lids  even.  It  did  not  matter  in  the  least. 
The  dinner  was  the  thing. 

And  there  was  the  dinner  all  ready.  Those  guests 
who  were  the  first  to  get  in  occupied  the  forms ;  the 
later  comers  swarmed  over  the  platform  or  squatted 
on  the  floor.  The  youngest  children  of  all  were  thus 
disposed  of,  which  made  it  convenient  for  little  sisters, 
turned  mothers  at  ten  years  old  or  so,  to  gather  about 
them  the  younger  progeny  of  the  family — three  or 
four  friends,  including  sometimes  a  baby  in  arms,  all 
eating  out  of  one  great  dish  or  small  brown  pan,  with 
but  one  spoon  amongst  them,  which  was  judiciously 
wielded  by  the  presiding  genius.  All  seated,  and 
then  in  comes  the  Irish  stew !  Eough  and  ready ;  for 
there  is  no  help  for  that.  Money  is  a  precious  com- 
modity at  this  establishment,  and  it  would  be  bad 
economy  to  provide  tablecloths  and  waiters,  and  to 
cut  down  the  dinner-party  jfrom  three  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  To  provide  plenty  is  the  main 
thing ;  and  surely  plenty  there  is.  That  copper  in 
the  kitchen,  big  enough  to  hold  the  renowned  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer  and  at  least  two  of  his  seven  brothers 
— they  used  to  depict  them  as  being  very  small  in  the 
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pictures  of  the  book  when  I  was  a  juvenile — and  it  is 
brimming  full.  It  is  turned  out  in  great  cans,  and 
the  three  or  four,  helpers  go  rapidly  about  and  fill  the 
vessels  of  the  guests  as  they  sit.  It  is  excellent  stew. 
I  tasted  a  little,  and  I  then  tested,  with  a  relish,  quite 
enough  ta  fortify  me  against  the  nipping  firost,  when 
the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my  departure.  But  if  I 
found  it  good,  how  did  they  find  it?  They  might 
possibly,  had  they  been  in  calm  possession  of  their 
senses,  have  been  able  to  find  words  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  matter ;  but  they  were  far  too  deeply 
engaged  to  talk.  Now  and  again,  when  the  whole 
company  were  at  full  swing,  might  be  heard  a  volun- 
tary ejaculation  addressed  to  no  one,  but  merely 
uttered  in  the  ftdl  satisfaction  of  the  soul — '  Ain't  it 
stunning !'  ^  Don't  it  warm  yer !'  &c. ;  but,  bating 
these  sounds,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  clinking  of 
knives  and  spoons  against  tin  or  crockeryware,  the 
smacking  of  lips,  and  the  tremulous  suspirations  of 
those  who  were  impatient  to  ^get  on'  rather  faster 
than  the  heat  of  their  plateful  would  at  present  permit. 
Plates,  bowls,  platters,  and  pans  were  emptied,  filled 
again,  and  once  more  emptied,  without  stint,  until  the 
room  was  foggy  with  the  steam  of  the  savoury  meal. 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  it  was  rough  and  ready, 
and  scarcely  the  kind  of  ^  spread'  one  would  set  a  child 
down  to  if  the  chief  object  was  to  teach  it  ^  maimers' 
at  the  dinner-table.  But  I  can  say  this  much,  that 
even  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  the  Lord  Mayor's 
state-dinner  is  so  magnificently  laid  out,  I  have  failed 
to  derive  so  much  real  enjoyment  as  the  contemplation 
of  that  banquet  of  Irish  stew  afforded  me.    It  was 
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worth  almost  any  money  to  observe  the  irradual  banish- 
ment  of  the  exjLion  of  almost  woMsfyoracity  ftom 
the  eyes  of  the  most  ravenous  of  the.  boys,  imtil  the 
serene  and  placid  *  Had  quite  enough,  thanky,'  look  took 
its  place ;  while  one  and  all,  ihe  dinner  at  an  end, 
as  they  rose  and  sang  their  simple  grace,  aj^eared  so 
much  the  better  for  what  they  had  received,  that  it. 
was  no  wonder  that  they  were,  as  they  declared  them- 
selves to  be,  ^  truly  thankful.' 

And  now,  as  a  parting  word,  what  does  the  good 
reader  suppose  was  the  sum  it  cost  to  make  three 
himdred  poor  children  so  supremely  happy  on  a  cold 
winter's  day  ?  Fifty  Shillings  I  It  is  a  fact.  Any 
benevolently-disposed  lady  or  gentleman  may  test  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement  for  this  sum. 
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The  Cat  is  one  of  the  most  famous  establishments  for 
the  retail  sale  of  gin  to  be  found  in  or  about  London. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  speaking  figuratively,  the  Cat,  as 
compared  with  the  edifice  that  now  bears  that  sign, 
was  no  more  than  a  mere  blind  kitten,  that  might  or 
might  not  escape  the  fatal  pail :  a  dingy  little  public- 
house  in  what  then  was  a  by-street,  with  a  bar  no 
more  capacious  than  an  ordinary  pantry,  and  with  a 
mite  of  a  bar-parlour  behind,  in  which  the  landlord 
and  landlady  took  their  meals,  with  the  door  open  and 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze  because  of  their  inability 
to  afford  the  expense  of  a  barmaid.  Fifteen  years  ago 
only !  Now  attached  to  the  Cat  is  a  handsome  coach- 
house and  stabling.  Within  may  be  found  a  fashion- 
able mail-phaeton  and  a  dog-cart,  the  property  of  the 
present  proprietor,  Mr.  Chowler.  Mr.  Chowler  knows 
what  it  is  to  sit  behind  a  good  horse.  In  his  stables 
he  has  three  of  those  animals,  not  to  mention  the 
pony  on  which  Master  Chowler  takes  his  airings  of  a 
morning.  It  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  particularly  squalid  and  dirty,  that  a  rank- 
ling thorn  in  Mr.  Chowler's  pride  is  the  fried-fish  shop 
next  to  the  coach-house.  In  the  old  times  Chowler 
himself  kept  that  shop,  and  Mrs.  C,  whose  common 
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outdoor  wear  now  is  sealskins  and  gold  cliains,  duti- 
fully assisted  her  husband  in  making  money  by  at- 
tending  to  the  frying-pan.  There  is  bad  blood  be- 
tween Mr.  Chowler  and  the  present  fishmonger,  who 
brutally  makes  jokes  of  the  statement  of  the  former 
that  the  health  of  his  family,  and  of  Mrs.  C.  in  par- 
ticular, suffers  from  the  malodorous  effluvium  which 
pervades  the  neighbourhood  when  his  cookery  is  at 
full  blast.  He  declares  that  Chowler  objects  simply 
because  he  does  not  like  to  be  so  constantly  reminded 
of  his  humble  origin ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  in  the 
malevolence  of  his,  the  fried-fish  monger's,  heart  he  is 
in  the  habit,  when  the  silver-plated  horses  are  har- 
nessed to  the  fashionable  mail-phaeton,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C,  arrayed  in  all  their  glory,  are  about  to  step 
into  that  vehicle,  of  stirring  up  his  fire  and  setting 
the  fat  in  the  pan  frizzling  and  fuming,  so  that  his 
neighbour's  offended  nostrils  may  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  it.  But  Mr.  Chowler  has  his  compensa- 
tions. No  man  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the 
*  trade.'  At  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  banquet,  the 
chairman,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  princely  patrons 
and  of  those  who  have  deservedly  attained  high  and 
proud  positions  in  the  liquor  interest,  invariably  looks 
unmistakably  in  Mr.  Chowler' s  direction,  and  that 
gentleman  as  invariably  glances  up  towards  the  ladies' 
gallery,  where,  in  a  conspicuous  seat,  may  be  seen 
Mrs.  Chowler,  twinkling  like  a  jeweller's  show-case, 
and  a  buzz  of  admiration  is  audible  in  the  hall.  Mr. 
Chowler,  however,  is  not  a  man  to  presume  on  these 
tokens  of  *  the  trade's'  appreciation  of  his  eminence. 
It  is  his  delight  to  speak  of  the  Cat  as  his  *  little  shop.' 
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and  lie  will  fecetiously  allude  to  the  handsome  bays 
and  the  mail-phaeton  as  his  ^  donkey  baiTOw.'  Ee- 
sponding  to  his  health-drinking,  he  admits  that  he  is 
just  able  to  live,  and  that  he  even  hopes  shortly,  if 
his  aflEairs  continue  to  prosper,  to  add  an  onion  or  two 
to  his  customary  dinner  of  bread-and-cheese.  There 
is,  of  course,  immense  laughter  at  this,  because  it  is 
very  well  known  that  it  was  but  the  other  day  when 
he  flatly  declined  to  accept  the  sum  of  17,500/.  for  the 
good-will  of  the  Cat,  the  lease  of  which  has  yet  five- 
and-forty  years  to  run. 

When  I  heard  of  this  I  could  not  believe  that  it 
was  true,  and  an  opportunity  occurring,  I  spoke  of 
the  matter  to  an  individual  who  is  in  a  position  to 
know  all  about  it.  He  assured  me  it  was  quite  correct. 
The  sum  mentioned  had  been  offered  and  declined; 
*and  no  wonder,'  said  my  informant,  ^when  he  is 
"doing"  about  eight  hundred  a  month.' 

^Am  I  to  understand  from  that,  that  his  monthly 
dealings  in  such  a  poverty-stricken  locality  as  that  in 
which  the  Cat  is  situated  amount  to  the  enoimous 
fium  you  mention  ?'  I  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

^  Precisely.' 

^  But  possibly  Mr.  Chewier  does  a  wholesale  trade 
as  well  as  a  retail — sends  out  gallons  of  spirits  and 
wines  by  the  dozen  to  private  customers?' 

^Nothing  of  the  kind,'  responded  my  friend; 
^  Chowler's  is  strictly  a  bar-trade,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  done  by  means  of  measures  of  which  a 
half-pint  is  the  largest.  I  will  venture  to  say  that, 
out  of  every  poimd  taken  over  the  counter  at  the  Cat, 
fifteen  shillings  is  received  in  separate  sums  under 
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sixpence.  You  should  look  in  there  one  Saturday 
night,  and  then  you  would  at  once  understand  how  it 
is  done.' 

On  the  face  of  it  this  was  simple  advice,  but  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  adopt  as  at  first  sight  might 
appear.  To  merely  ^  look  in'  at  the  crowded  bar  of  a 
public-house,  or  even  to  go  the  length  of  ordering  a 
glass  of  something  there,  and  lingering  over  it  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  barmaid's  patience,  would  be 
doing  the  subject  scant  justice.  To  scout  all  thoughts 
of  consequences,  and  ^  go  in'  for  a  long  evening  in 
company  with  such  an  unlovely  assemblage  as  one 
might,  after  what  my  friend  had  told  me,  not  un- 
naturally expect  to  meet  there,  was  an  undertaking 
to  be  avoided  if  possible. .  To  be  sure  it  was  no  par- 
ticular business  of  mine,  and  I  might  think  no  more 
of  the  matter.  But  I  could  not  banish  it  from  my 
mind.  All  day  long,  and  with  an  occasional  waking 
up  in  the  night,  I  was  haunted  by  the  arithmetical 
problem :  given  the  price  of  half  a  quartern  of  gin  at 
twopence  halfpenny,  how  many  customers,  each  one 
swallowing,  say,  two  half-quartems,  would  Mr.  Chew- 
ier require  to  servo  in  the  course  of  a  month,  Sundays 
included,  before  he  amassed  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds?  I  believe  that  I  could  have  worked  the  sum 
quite  easily  had  it  been  put  as  gills  or  half-gills  of 
water  or  oil  or  vinegar ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  fact  of  its  being  gin  that  I  was  required  to  account 
for,  and  its  being  meted  in  *  quartern'  and  ^half- 
quartern'*  measures,  that  somehow  involved  the  whole 
business  in  such  frightful  confusion,  that  in  self- 
defence  I  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  short- 
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est  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  take  the 
evidence  of  my  eyesight  in  the  best  way  I  could. 
Good  fortune  assisted  me  materially  in  this  respect. 
Without  stating  exactly  where  Mr.  Chowler  and  his 
Cat  reside,  I  may  say  that  it  is  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  that  it  is  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  New  Cut,  and  something  under  a  hundred 
.and  twenty  from  that  notorious  marketing  place  of 
the  poor  known  as  Lambeth  Marsh.     Within  a  con- 
venient distance  of  Mr.  Chowler's  ^  little  gold-mine,^ 
AS  his  friends  affectionately  speak  of  it,  is  a  tall  ware- 
house or  factory,  the  upper  windows  of  which  com- 
mand an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  gin-palace  and  its 
.surroundings ;  the  former,  with  its  glare  and  glitter, 
its  mahogany  panels,  its  tablets  of  dazzling  green  and 
^old,  its  flashing  silvered  glass,  and  its  prodigality  of 
gorgeous  lamps,  looking  as  though  it  could  never  have 
been  deliberately   designed   to  stand  there,   and  to 
have  arrived  at  its  present  magnificent  completeness, 
by  gradual  process,  but  rather  as  though  some  mis- 
chievous modem  Aladdin  had  summoned  that  most 
wicked  of  all  wicked  genii,  the  demon  Alcohol,  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  lo,  next  morning,  in  the  midst  of  the 
homes  of  squalor,  and  the  foul  courts  and  alleys  where 
little  children  pine  and  starve  for  wholesome  food  and 
pure  air,  and  where  rags  and  vice  and  penury  in  its 
ugliest  shapes  prevail  unchecked  and  uncared   for, 
there  appeared  a  beautiful  palace,  the  owner  of  wliich 
was  a  Cat,  velvety,  sleek,  and  seemingly  without  a 
<5law  to  scratch  with,  who  purred  a  welcome  to  all 
who  by  hook  or  by  crook  could  furnish  their  pocket 
with  money,  to  be  passed  over  the  counter  in  exchange 
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for  the  waters  of  delight,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  of 
which  there  was  such  an  abundant  store  in  the  palace 
cellars. 

It  was  but  barely  dusk  when  I  sat  down  at  my 
post  of  observation,  and  in  the  long  narrow  market 
street  below  busy  preparations  were  making  for  the- 
Saturday-night  throng  that  would  be  sure  by  and  by 
to  arrive.  Judging  jfrom  the  nature  of  the  wares  that 
were  being  put  in  order  for  sale,  there  did  not  appear 
much  chance  of  Mr.  Chowler  taking  his  average  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  or  so  that  evening ;  everything  waa 
so  mean  and  paltry,  and  so  evidently  selected  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  number  of  persons  whose  exist- 
ence was  a  scramble  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  wha 
never  were  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  without  a 
desperate  stretching  of  the  material.  There  were  the- 
butchers'  shops,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  in  a 
mighty  hurry  to  set  their  flaring  gas-jets  blazing,  so 
as  to  lend  an  artificial  complexion  to  the  skinny  yellow 
carcasses  and  joints  of  mutton  and  the  pale  pink  beef;^ 
the  greengrocer,  the  staple  of  whose  stock  was  pota- 
toes, mounds  and  tons  of  them  at  so  many,  pounds  for 
a  penny  that  any  one  not  in  the  secret  could  but 
wonder  how  the  shopkeeper  contrived  to  do  business, 
at  such  a  ruinous  rate.  My  high  perch  at  the  window, 
however,  provided  me  with  a  key  to  the  mystery.  It 
enabled  me  to  see  over  a  screen  at  the  back  of  these 
cheap  potato-shops,  where  in  each  case  immense  quan- 
tities of  the  much-esteemed  vegetable  were  being 
*  roused'  round  and  round  in  vats  of  water,  the  power 
being  horse-power,  and  the  villanous  object  to  cause 
the  potatoes  to  imbibe  so  much  of  the  aqueous  ele- 
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ment  that  they  became    heavy   as    stones.     There 
were  the  fish-stalls,  heaped  with  the  cheapest  and 
commonest  of  fish ;    and  the  barrows  of  the  coster- 
mongers,  piled  with  Covent  Garden  refuse  and  all 
manner  of  green  stuff,  on  which  the  magic  art  of  the 
*  renovator'  had  been  skilfully  exercised  to  restore  it 
from  the  yellow  of  decay  to  its  pristine  lively  hue. 
Besides  these  hucksters  who  traded  in  eatables,  there 
were  dozens  and  scores  of  others  who  dealt  in  all 
manner   of  second-hand    flinders    and    Mppery    for 
female   adornment,   and   old-clothes  merchants   who 
laid  out  their  store  of  coats,  waistcoats,  and  trousers 
on  a  sheet  spread  in  the  muddy  roadway ;  and  trafiick- 
^rs  in  second-hand  boots  and  shoes,  who  made  a  dis- 
play of  highlows  and  bluchers  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement.    Poverty  everywhere,  even  to  the  toys.    It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  get  together  a  market- 
4ible  quantity  of  children's  second-hand  toys,  but  those 
who  had  them  to  sell  in  this  region  of  grim  money- 
grubbing  came  as  close  to  it  as  possible  by  offering, 
At  a  prodigious  reduction  from  prime  cost,  broken 
and  damaged  goods  from  the  wholesale  warehouses 
:in  Houndsditch :  noseless  Punches,   clockwork  mice 
whose  interior  mechanism  had  become  deranged,  dolls 
^f  high  connections  of  the  best  wax,  and  wearing  real 
hair,  but  who  were  in  some  way  the  victims  of  maim- 
ing and  contusion.     But  it  was  unmistakable  that  the 
juvenile  population  of  the  locality  were  not  without 
proper  pride.     Other  children's  leavings,'  however 
rdainty,  were  not  to  their  taste.     It  was  not  as  though 
the  children  of  poverty  were  not  specially  catered  for 
Jby  those  whose  bread  depends  on  studying  their  likes 
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and  dislikes.  There,  as  I  can  plainly  make  out,  in  a 
half-dozen  places  are  their  proper  toymen  with  an 
ample  stock  of  *  hard-working  cobblers'  at  a  hal^enny 
each,  the  spliced  limbs  of  that  industrious  mechanic 
being  governed  by  a  string,  which  on  being  tugged 
sets  the  cobbler  bawling  at  his  waxcnds  and  an  old 
boot,  until  his  rolling  eyes  seem  as  though  they  would 
start  out  of  his  head.  There  are  a  drunken  washer-^ 
woman  and  Snip  the  tailor  on  the  same  principle,  and 
they  appear  to  go  off,  considermg  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  at  a  tolerably  brisk  rate. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  darkness  of  night, 
about  half-past  six,  fairly  set  in,  and  the  street  below 
was  lit  through  its  entire  length  with  flame  jets  from 
gas  and  oil  and  naphtha,  that  the  crowd  began  to  maka 
its  appearance.  From  my  observ^atory  I  could  see 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate-glass  windows, 
of  the  Cat,  and  scarcely  a  yard  of  the  ample  space- 
before  the  bar  provided  by  five  compartments  was^ 
hidden  from  me.  There  had  been  not  much  trade 
doing  at  that  establishment  as  yet;  but  the  decks, 
were  cleared  for  action,  and  the  crew  of  muscular  bar- 
men were  evidently  prepared  for  action.  There  were 
four  of  them,  strong  and  hearty  fellows  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, which  were  rolled  back  above  their  elbows, 
and  with  white  aprons,  but  with  neither  shirt-collar 
nor  neckerchief,  the  object  evidently  being  to  avoid 
any  superfluous  incumbrance  that  might  impede  free 
iaction  when  the  time  for  displaying  it  arrived.  Mr. 
Chowler  was  present,  but  he  wore  1ms  glossy  hat  and 
his  black  coat;  and  his  frilled  shirt  with  the  emerald 
studs,  and  lounged  negligently  at  the  door  of  thc: 
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private  bar,  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  manner  admirably 
adapted  for  the  display  of  the  two  large  diamond  rings 
with  which  his  short  and  chubby  little  finger  was 
adorned.  The  queen  was  in  her  counting-house  count- 
ing out  the  money.  In  other  words,  Mrs.  Chowler, 
wearing  the  sleeves  of  her  black-satin  gown  short 
enough  to  fairly  reveal  her  heavy  bullion  bracelets, 
was  busy  in  the  parlour  with  a  cash-box  and  a  tray, 
setting  out  countless  heaps  of  change  for  sovereigns 
and  half-sovereigns  handily  counted  and  all  ready. 

Seven — half-past  seven  came,  and  at  present  the 
four  stalwart  barmen  had  had  such  an  easy  time  of  it, 
that  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  unfortunately  hit 
on  an  exceptionally  slack  night.  But  my  alarms 
were  soon  dissipated.  At  half-past  seven  I  counted 
sixteen  people  drinking  at  the  bars;  at  a  quarter 
to  eight  there  were  thirty-three;  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  there  were  so  many,  and  the  five  doors  were  so 
constantly  opening  and  shutting  for  the  egress  and 
ingress  of  customers,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  count,  and  gave  up  the  task  as  hopeless.  There 
was  no  rush  as  yet.  However  elaborate  might  be  the 
carving  and  gilding  and  cumbrous  ornamentation  on 
the  liquor-vending  side  of  the  bar,  the  most  rigid 
economy  as  regards  space  was  observed  on  the  drinking 
side  of  it.  In  each  of  its  five  compartments — which 
included  the  great  principal  one,  capable  of  affording 
standing-room  for  perhaps  a  hundred  persons — every- 
thing was  as  naked  and  bare  as  a  warehouse.  Not  a 
chair,  not  a  form,  to  sit  on ;  not  a  table  or  so  much  as 
an  upturned  tub  to  rest  a  glass  or  pot  on.  But  as 
there  was  by  no  means  room   enough  at  the  long 
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length  of  bar  to  accommodate  the  groups  of  friendly 
drinl^ers  who,  as  the  night  advanced,  poured  in  thicker 
and  faster,  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  restless  mob  in  clusters,  sore 
pressed  for  elbow-room  as  they  turned  their  measure 
of  gin  into  the  glasses,  or  raised  the  shining  quart-pot 
out  of  which  they  were  amicably  swigging. 

I  never  should  have  believed,  had  I  not  witnessed 
it,  that  a  craving  for  such  terribly  expensive  stimulants 
as  gin,  rum,  and  whisky,  but  especially  for  the  first- 
named  spirit,  could  have  seized  with  a  grip  so  inexor- 
able on  folks  who  could  so  ill  afford  to  indulge  it.  It 
was  as  though  gin  was  the  one  necessity  of  life,  and 
all  other  things  were  luxuries,  in  the  purchase  of 
which  it  became  every  one  to  observe  the  strictest 
economy,  so  that  the  main  requirement  might  not 
suffer.  I  could  see  women  haggling  for  miserable 
scraps  of  meat  at  the  butcher's  shop,  and  pondering 
on  the  price  asked  per  pound  for  it  with  puckered  lips 
and  anxious  head- shaking  and  furtive  counting  of 
money,  who,  when  the  shabby  scrag  was  secured, 
hunied  straight  to  the  Cat,  and  hobnobbing  together 
as  friends  and  neighbours,  swallow  each  their  couple 
of  *  half-quarterns,'  and  with  it  the  price  of  a  four- 
pound  loaf,  before  the  clock  in  the  bar  had  told  off 
ten  minutes.  I  saw  a  man,  a  poor  tattered  wretch, 
endeavouring  to  bargain  with  a  second-hand  shoe- 
rendor  fi>r  a  pair  of  boots  something  better  than  his 
ownu,  which  hung  about  his  feet  mere  wrecks  of  rusty 
kttl]i«.  But  ihey  couldn't  agree  on  a  price.  It 
'«;;asBiH  much  they  differed  over,  for,  my  window  being 
^ff^sa,  I  distinctly  heard  the  boot-vendor  call  after  the 
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man,  ^  Another  tuppence  and  your  old  uns,  and  they're 
youm !'  Perhaps  if  one  of  the  five  mahogany  jaws  of 
the  Cat  had  not  stood  so  conveniently  ajar  at  that  mo- 
ment he  of  the  old  hoots  might  have  come  to  terms, 
and  heen  able  for  the  ensuing  month  to  have  gone 
about  dry  shod.  The  Cat  caught  him,  however,  and, 
seemingly,  with  no  more  free-will  than  a  mouse  iu 
the  mouth  of  the  real  grimalkin,  he  approached  the 
bar,  and  there  stuck — for  I  kept  my  eye  on  him — for 
two  hours  at  least,  during  which  time  he  must  have 
had  his  twopenny-halfpenny  measure  replenished  six 
times.  It  is  mightily  hard,  with  such  evidence  before 
one,  to  believe  that  gin  is  all  delusion,  a  trap  and  a 
snare,  mere  emptiness  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Any- 
how, it  is  undoubtedly  a  temptation — I  speak  from 
that  night's  experience — against  which  not  two  in 
every  ten  of  a  promiscuous  mob  of  the  hard-working 
and  poverty-pinched  are  proof.  There  was  a  pawn- 
broker's shop  a  little  way  down  the  street,  which  to 
the  very  door,  and  even  out  on  the  pavement,  was 
crowded  with  poor  women  who  had  come  to  redeem 
the  clothes  necessary  for  Sunday  wear,  and  which  had 
been  temporarily  mortgaged  for  food,  perhaps,  during 
the  week.  Almost  invariably,  and  as  though  they 
were  compelled  by  the  law  to  do  it,  these  women 
carried  their  ransomed  bundles  into  the  Cat^  and 
wagged  their  heads  as  they  discoursed  the  hardness  of 
the  times,  and  drank  each  other  ^  better  luck'  at  the 
cost  of  a  precious  sixpence.  The  miserable-looking 
old  toyseller  who  dealt  in  hard-working  cobblers  ap- 
peared to  carry  to  the  Cat  the  first  hal^ence  he  took. 
Indeed  it  must  have  been  so ;  for  having  swallowed 
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his  gin — not  more  than  a  pen'orth,  I  should  think,  by 
tlio  small  dimensions  of  the  glass — instead  of  returning 
to  his  business,  he  went  elbowing  his  way  thi-ough 
tho  crowd  that  was  drinking,  and  having,  after  much 
solicitude,  disposed  of  two  cobblers,  he  treated  himself 
to  a  second  pen'orth  of  gin  on  the  strength  of  his  good 
fortimo. 

By  ton  o'clock  the  bar  was  crammed  full  as  it 
would  hold,  many  indeed,  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  wriggle  their  way  through  tho  press  and  reach 
the  bar,  giving  up  the  task  as  hopeless,  and  pushing 
their  way  back  into  the  street  again.  As  for  the  four 
muscular  barmen,  nimble  as  harlequins  though  they 
were,  and  dexterous  as  jugglers  in  drawing  liquor  and 
giving  change,  they  must  have  been  men  of  immense 
physical  capacity  to  have  withstood  the  heavy  and 
increasing  strain  that  was  put  on  them.  Mr.  Chowler's 
equanimity,  however,  was  not  disturbed.  He  took  no 
active  part  in  the  business  beyond  appearing  at  in- 
tervals of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  sweep  out  the 
tills  and  carry  away  the  booty  in  a  bag.  My  friend 
was  quite  right.  A  '  look  in'  at  the  Cat  on  Saturday 
night  had  made  it  plain  to  me  why  Mr.  Chewier  re- 
fixiined  from  selling  his  little  gold-mine  at  the  price 
offered.  Why  should  he  dispose  of  it  at  all,  when  it 
was  his  owTi  Tom  Tiddler's  groimd,  secured  to  him  by 
lease  for  five-and-forty  years,  with  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  dig  up  gold  and  silver,  exerting  himself  so 
little  over  the  process  that  he  could  wear  his  hat  and 
smoke  a  choice  havannah  the  while  ?     Who  shall  say 
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in  hope  of  obtaining^  if  not  the  total  abolition,  at 
least  some  abatement,  of  this  gigantic  evil,  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  thank  the  Legislature  for  should 
success  attend  their  efforts.     Indeed  it  may  Tvith  truth 
be  said  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  publican 
received  more  tender  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
those  by  virtue   of  whose  authority  he  wields  his 
immense  privileges.     Take  even  the  question  of  adul- 
teration.     Under   the   recent   law  to   suppress   this 
system  of  robber}',  the  vendor  of  malt  and  other  in« 
toxicating  liquors  is  liable  to  heavy  penalty,  should 
he  for  the  increase  of  his  profit  endeavour  to  pass  off 
the  sophisticated  article  for  the  real.     It  is  a  positive 
fact  that  there  is  not  in  London  one  publican  in  twenty 
but  in  some  form  or  another,  and  in  some  shape  or 
another,  breaks  this  law;   but  he  does  so  with  im- 
punity.    There  is  never  a  week  passes   but    there 
appear  in  the  newspapers  cases  of  fraudulent  milk- 
sellers  being  summoned  and  heavily  fined   for   the 
reckless  use  of  water;   cheesemongers  are  haled  up 
before  the  magistrate  for  playing  dishonest  tricks  with 
butter ;  grocers  are  made  to  suffer  for  miugling  chicory 
with  coffee ;  but  in  the  list  of  evildoers  when  docs  the 
publican's  name  appear?     As  a  dealer-out  of  short 
measure,  and  as  a  tradesman  who  has  forfeited  his  pots 
and  glasses — its  consequence — perhaps   as  often  as 
any   one;    but  the  weight-   and  measure-examiners 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Excise  or  the  Adultera- 
tion Act. 

It  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  bring  the  greatest 
question  to  the  narrowest  possible  issue.  As,  for  in- 
stance, the  main  charge  against  the  publican,  or  rather 
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againfit  the  system  he  is  pennitted  by  law  to  trade 
under,  is  that  it  encourages  drunkenness.     The  gin- 
or  beer-seller  meets  the  accusation  with  a  bold  denial, 
4ind  urges  that  he  of  all  men  may  be  relied  on  to  do 
what  ho  can  to  discourage  the  vice  in  question,  inas- 
much as  it  is  he  who  suffers  from  it.     '  Put  it  on  no 
higher  ground  than  self-interest,'  says  the  publican, 
^  and  it  is  manifest  that  I  must  be  anxious  to  put 
down    bestial    intoxication  as  the  most  stanch  tee- 
totaler of  them  all.     A  man  drunk  on  my  premises 
during   business  hours   is   not   only  an    intolerable 
nuisance  to  my  well-behaved  customers,  he  is  likewise 
a  hindrance  to  mo  and  my  servants.     He  affects  my 
till.     People  who  look  in  at  a  public-house,  and  see 
•drunken  men  at  the  bar  brawling  and  reeling,  go  away, 
and  seek  a  quieter  house.     Therefore  it  is  that  no 
publican  who  knows  his  business  will  serve  a  man 
who  is  drunk,  or  encourage  him  to  remain  on  his 
premises  a  minute  longer  than  can  be  avoided.'     It 
should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  by  the 
term  '  dinink'  the  publican  means  boisterously,  offen- 
sively so.     That  worthy  tradesman  has  no  objection, 
taking  '  dnmk  and  incapable'  as  being  represented  by 
one  hundred,  for  the  drinker  to  approach,  say,  ninety ; 
or  he  may  go  even  a  few  degrees  beyond,  provided  he 
has  sense  and  sti'ength  enough  remaining  to  steady 
himself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  carry  his  *  load'  safely 
off  the  premises.     As  every  one  who  has  any  know- 
loilge  of  the  subject  is  aware,  it  is  not  the  soft-headed 
individual,  who  grows  '  merrj''  on  a  pint  of  sixi)enny, 
^^^md  helplesslv  tipsy  on  two  pints,  who   brings  the 
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and  children.  The  banc  of  domestic  existonco  is  ^  tlio 
soaker' — ^the  man  who  so  habitually  makes  a  beast 
of  himself  at  the  public-house  bar,  that  the  licjuor  ho 
swallows  for  a  considerable  time  has  no  other  than  a 
benumbing  effect  on  his  nervous  system,  enabling  liim 
to  imbibe  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  alcoholic 
produce  of  possibly  a  fourth  of  his  week's  earnings, 
and  that  without  making  himself  objectionable —  from 
a  publican's  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say.  Next  to 
the  total  abstainer — the  individual  who  ranks  lowest 
in  the  publican's  esteem — is  ho  who  cannot  drink 
much  without  getting  drunk ;  while  the  custonu^r  h(^ 
most  rejoices  in  is  ho  who  can  swallow  and  pay  for  as 
much,  as  would  make  any  ordinary  decent  Iialt-dozen. 
men  incapable,  and  then  take  his  peaceable  (l(;parture, 
swearing  eternal  friendship  for  the  landlord  and  all 
his&mily. 
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Amongst  an  extensive  class  of  the  community  it  would 
be  regarded  as  grossly  libellous  were  the  typical 
*  working  man,'  the  mechanic,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
his  country,  the  blood,  bone,  and  sinew  of  Great 
Britain,  to  bo  stigmatised  as  being  a  selfish  individual. 
If,  however,  it  were  attempted  to  bo  shown  not  only 
that  this  was  so,  but  that  the  particular  in  which  his 
exclusive  care  for  ^number  one'  most  unmistakably 
cropped  out  was  in  his  utter  indifference  as  to  who, 
in  the  common  battle  for  bread,  was  doomed  to  exces- 
sive hard  labour  so  long  as  he  himself  escaped  with  a 
moderate  imposition, — I  say  that  if  such  a  charge 
were  brought  against  the  British  workman,  ten  thou- 
sand indignant  voices  would  be  raised  in  denial  of  the 
monstrous  accusation. 

Selfish,  indeed  !  Has  it  not  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  that  the  human  bees  of  our  hives  of  in- 
dustry are  the  most  self-sacrificing  creatures  under 
the  sun?  Is  not  every  one  aware — including  the 
tyrants  and  would-be  oppressors  of  the  rights  of 
labour — that  our  homy-handed  sons  of  toil  are  leagued 
together  and  bound  in  the  bonds  of  sworn  brother- 
hood to  resist  the  insidious  encroachments  not  less 
than  the  open  declarations  of  war  of  capital  against 
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labour?  Have  not  working  men  scores  and  hundreds 
of  times  elected  to  throw  themselves  out  of  employ- 
ment, to  endure  all  the  inconveniences  of  ^  short  com- 
mons' on  strike-pay,  rather  than  a  mate  should  bo 
imposed  on  to  the  exent  even  of  a  sixpence  ? 

Selfish !  What  of  the  gallant  and  untiring  strug- 
gle, the  heroic  holding  out,  the  dogged  persistence 
which  has  resulted  in  that  greatest  of  modem  peace- 
ful victories,  the  establishment  of  the  nine -hours 
movement  among  the  trades  ?  Let  that  one  glorious 
fact  alone  stand  out  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
false  charge  of  selfishness. 

This  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  I  take  my 
stand  in  the  dreary  twilight  of  a  winter's  early  morn- 
ing on  Blackfriars  or  London  bridge,  and  I  see  troop- 
ing past  me — ^not  in  twos  and  threes,  but  in  such 
numbers  that  the  wide  pavement  is  thickly  occupied 
— girls  and  boys  ranging,  as  regards  age,  from  thir- 
teen to  seventeen.  Of  the  boys  I  will  say  nothing, 
beyond  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  society  will 
one  day  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  London  errand- 
boy — ^the  faithful,  ill-fed,  patient  little  drudge,  on 
whose  industry  and  integi-ity  depends  so  much  the 
smooth  working  of  the  commercial  machinery  of  the 
great  city — has  not  received  his  due  share  of  con- 
sideration from  his  masters,  in  whose  hands  ho  is 
helpless. 

The  London  School  Board  deserves  the  praise  and 
the  support  of  all  right-minded  Englishmen,  were  it 
only  for  the  incalculable  benefit  it  has  conferred  on 
the  male  juveniles  of  the  working  population.  They 
iit  least  have  respite  now  until  they  are  turned  thir- 
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teen  years  old.  It  was  not  always  so.  Every  allow- 
ance, even  more  perhaps  than  is  strictly  '  reasonable,' 
may  be  made  for  those  poor  parents  who  so  bitterly 
complain  that  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  has 
taken  on  itself  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  the  children 
^  at  the  expense  of  their  bellies  ;'  in  other  words,  that 
it  insists  on  those  who  were  employed  at  remunerative 
work  ceasing  therefrom,  to  become  *idle  scholars.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  instances  of  widows 
left  with  a  heavy  family  they  found  it  of  vast  assist- 
ance to  send  out  willing  little  Jack  aged  nine.  Bill  two 
years  his  senior,  and  Tom  who  is  twelve  and  a  half, 
to  earn  what  they  could  at  any  light  labour ;  and  it 
is  easy  enough  to  understand  that  such  poor  women 
discovered  it  to  be  hard  that  such  a  source  of  income 
should  not  only  be  cut  oflF,  but  that  the  injury  should 
be  aggravated  by  each  little  bread-winner  requiring 
something  of  her  to  pay  school-fees  instead  of  contri- 
buting to  the  family  cupboard.  But  then  again  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  old  facilities  for  child- 
working  were  much  abused  by  that  large  class  of  the 
lower  orders  that  does  not  care  a  straw  where  the  house- 
hold expenses  come  from  or  how,  provided  they  have 
*  pocket  money'  for  beer  and  tobacco,  with  ample 
leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  luxuries.  The 
probability  is  that  the  vigorous  action  of  the  School 
Board  has  sent  many  an  idle  father  imwillingly  to 
work  when  he  would  much  have  preferred  to  have 
lived  upon  the  earnings  of  his  young  children. 

To  return,  however,  to  Blackfriars-bridge  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  troop  of  little  females 
(never  mind  the  males)  who  are  in  such  hot  haste  as 
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may  be,  considering  the  bitter  coldness  of  the  weather, 
hurrying  Cityward.    They  are  not  ragged  girls  by 
any  means — a  little  tawdry  maybe  as  regards  their 
beflounced  skirts  and  gay  hats — and  though  the  ma- 
jority of  them  wear  gloves  and  bows,  they  are  not  so 
substantially  shod  as  the  freezing  slush  of  the  pave- 
ment renders  desirable.  Yet,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
they  are  decent-looking  little  girls,  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  them.     Unmistakably  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing man  who  just  now  felt  his  feelings  so  seriously 
outraged  because  he  was  accused  of  selfishness.     But 
will  he  kindly  tell  me  how  he  reconciles  his  claim  to 
generous  sentiment,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures  whose  privi- 
leges are  jeopardised,  with  the  fact  that  he  permits 
his  little  daughters,  who  are  incomparably  less  able 
to  endure  privation  and  fatigue  than  he  himself  is,  to 
work  a  far  greater  number  of  hours  each  day  than, 
supposing  him,  the  parent,  to  be  a  blacksmith,  he 
would  think  good  for  his  bellows-blower?     How  does 
it  run  on  all  fours  with  his  firm  conviction  that  it  is 
an  affront  on  the  dignity  of  labour  to  ask  a  man  to 
work  more  than  nine   hours  between  daylight  and 
dark,  that  he  gives  countenance  to  his  own  children 
— tender  girls  of  sixteen   or  so — turning  out  from 
home  of  a  February  morning  almost  before  the  gas- 
lamps  are  extinguished,  to  walk  perhaps  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  factory  or  house  of  business  where  they 
are  employed,  to  toil  the  whole  day  through,  with 
ficaxcely  fair  time,  and  seldom  or  never  fair  opportu- 
nity, for  decent  meal-getting,  imtil  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  with  a  long  walk  home  again  in  the  dark,  and 
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perhaps  in  rain  or  snow  as  well  ?  Twelve  hours  a 
day,  from  eight  until  eight,  are  the  ordinary  hours  of 
girl  labour  in  London  as  regards  ^  out-door  hands ;'' 
and  that  of  course  means  twelve  hours  *  net,'  and  does 
not  include  the  other  hour  or  so  spent  in  going  and 
returning.  Surely  thirteen  hours  a  day,  or  even 
twelve,  is  a  heavier  task  than  should  be  imposed  upon 
a  young  girl,  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  labour 
required  of  her,  or  however  necessary  it  may  be  that 
she  should  go  out  to  work  in  order  to  supplement 
papa's  hard  earnings.  Besides,  one  cannot  but  think 
that  if  papa — papa  of  the  class  in  question — could 
bring  himself  to  look  at  home  with  the  same  jealous, 
eye  for  the  rights  of  labour  as  ho  uses  when  at  the 
workshop  or  the  club,  the  evil  might  be  easily  re- 
medied. Factory  proprietors  and  City  manufacturers^ 
though  they  may  not  invariably  be  amenable  to  rea- 
son, are  bound  to  give  way  like  other  folk  when  suffi- 
cient pressure  is  brought  to  bear  against  them ;  and 
by  a  combination  of  parents  this  might  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  a  month  and  at  a  thousandth  of 
the  cost  involved  in  securing  to  the  ^  blood,  bone,  and 
sinew'  of  the  country  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  after 
the  enormous  labour  of  working  nine  hours  a  day 
since  the  prcAdous  Monday  morning. 

But  as  regards  the  kind  of  work  the  thousands  of 
young  girls  who  cross  the  bridges  every  morning  arc 
called  on  to  perform.  It  might  be  supposed  that  after 
all,  and  although  the  long  hours  are  of  course  objec- 
tionable, the  employment  could,  as  a  rule,  be  of  a  sort 
that  would  not  overtax  their  strength  or  endurance. 
Unfortunately,  however,  stern  reality  will  not  admit 
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this.     The  majority  of  the  girls  and  young  women  are 
engaged  at  needlework ;  not  quiet  stitching  with  the 
work  in  the  lap,  and  half  a  yard  of  cotton  threaded  in 
an  ordinary  needle  in  their  hands.     The  needle  they 
manipulate  is  driven  by  machinery,  which  to  set  it 
going  requires  pretty  much  the  same  amount  of  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  pretty  much  the  same  action  of 
the  members,  as  is  required  in  propelling  a  bicycle. 
And  I  can  well  imagine  the  lady-reader  shaking  her 
head  at  what  she  considers  an  extravagant   simile. 
Of  course,  the  fair  peruser  of  these  pages  has  had  no 
experience  in  bicycle-riding ;  but  she  has  cousins  and 
brothers  who  have,  and  she  knows  that  it  is  some- 
what violent  pastime.    She  has  remarked  occasionally, 
when  the  rider  was  not  a  particularly  robust  person, 
that  the  bumping  of  the  great  wheel  beneath  the 
saddle  imparted  to  its  occupant  a   nervous  tremor, 
suggestive  of  jelly  under  disturbing  influences;  and 
that  even  the  most  stalwart  of  riders  are  not  exempt 
from  panting  and  blowing  after  a  few  miles'  spin  on 
a  rough  road.    Whereas  to  set  her  pretty  little  sewing- 
machine  in  motion  is  as  easy  almost  as  idleness  itself. 
But  with  all  proper  deference  for  any  opinion  a  lady 
may  choose  to  offer  on  the  subject,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  point  out  that  there  are  sewing-machines 

and  sewing-machines ;  and  that  the  implement  I  am 
speaking  of  bears  about  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 

drawing-room  article  as  a  Park  phaeton  to  a  brewer's 

dray.   I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  disparaging 

the  *  Zephyr,'  or  the    'Gossamer,'  or  the    ^Aerial.* 

They  are  masterpieces  of  workmanship,  one  and  all^ 

and  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  but  they  are, 
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compared  with  their  distant  relative,  —  the  heavy 
hardworking  stitchers  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  canvas 
and  duck  and  twill,  —  mere  toys.  What  on  earth 
would  be  the  use  of  such  playthings  in  the  work-rooms 
of  Messrs.  Lazarus,  Abrahams,  &  Co.,  who  turn  out 
army  shirts  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day ;  and  who 
make  nothing  of  taking  an  order  for  completely  cloth- 
ing a  regiment  of  militia  on  the  Thursday,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  men  are  to  appear  in  their  new 
suits  at  church  parade  on  Sunday  morning  ?  Amongst 
the  generality  of  people  ^  sewing,'  however  it  may  be 
performed,  is  associated  with  easily  vulnerable  mate- 
rial— soft  cloth,  calico,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But 
the  sewing-machine  of  modem  times  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  drapery  or  tailoring  establishments.  Tou 
cannot  show  a  job  of  stitching  so  tough  that  the  sew- 
ing-machine will  not  undertake  and  accomplish  it.  It 
can  sew  ship-sails,  coal-sacks,  traces  for  artillery  horses 
even.  Young  girls,  it  is  true,  are  not  put  at  trace- 
sewing;  it  requires  the  assistance  of  a  small  steam- 
engine  to  accomplish  that  kind  of  work.  But  there 
are  thousands  who  ply  the  machine  needle  on  leather 
of  a  lighter  kind ;  on  that  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  boots  and  shoes. 
There  is  one  London  daily  newspaper  especially  re- 
sorted to  by  those  who  require  to  advertise  in  relation 
to  this  branch  of  industry — the  Daily  Chronicle;  and 
in  its  columns  may  any  day  be  found  dozens  of  adver- 
tisements for  female  shoe-makers,  and  for  leather-bag 
makers,  and  cap-peak  sewers,  and  leather  pouch  and 
purse  makers,  and  for  stitchers  of  driving-gloves  and 
all  manner  of  fur  goods.    But  all  the  reading  will  fail 
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to  give  one  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tremendously 
heayj  work  se^dng  these  kind  of  things  by  machine 
is.  One  must  visit  a  work-room  when  business  is  at 
full  swing  to  realise  it.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of 
St.  Paul's  or  the  General  Post  Oflfice  there  are  dozens 
of  these  manufactories:  rooms  containing  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  machines,  each  with  its  separate  heavy 
clatter,  which  is  like  that  of  the  sausage-machine 
the  reader  may  chance  to  have  heard  in  passing  a  pork- 
butcher  s  shop.  Each,  too,  with  its  girl  or  woman 
worker.  Each  with  its  heavy  iron  double  treadle,  that 
requires  the  application  of  both  feet  to  keep  it  going ; 
both  feet  for  the  treadle,  both  hands  for  the  manage- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  work,  both  eyes  to  the 
same  end.  Talk  of  the  garret  shirt-stitcher,  of  whom 
Hood  drew  so  pathetic  a  poem-pictui'e !  She  at  least 
was  enabled  to  perform  her  work  in  peace  and  quiet. 
She  might  not  have  got  much  to  eat,  but  that  little 
she  was  enabled  to  cook  and  eat  in  proper  privacy  and 
comfort;  in  which  respect  she  was  much  better  off 
than  her  machine-driving  sister,  who  takes  her  few 
slices  of  bread  in  her  pocket,  and,  when  she  can  afford 
it,  sends  to  the  cook-shop  for  an  ounce  or  two  from  a 
cheap  joint,  with  a  pennyworth  of  vilely  cooked  ve- 
getables ;  partaking  of  her  meal  with  her  plate  on  her 
lap,  or  perhaps  on  the  machine,  if  it  happens  to  be 
disengaged,  in  the  same  tainted  atmosphere  she  and 
her  fifty  companions  have  all  the  morning  been 
breathing. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  can  she  not  do  better 
than  this  ?  Simply,  dear  reader,  because  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  what  she  does  is  the  best  she  can. 
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Indeed  it  is  not  in  every  establishment  of  the  kind 
indicated  that  the  ^  hands'  are  permitted  to  take  din- 
ner in  the  work-room.  They  have  a  certain  time 
allowed  for  that  meal,  and  they  must  ^  clear  out'  until 
the  return-bell  rings.  There  is  no  dining-room  on 
the  premises  for  their  accommodation;  space  is  far 
too  precious  within  sound  of  Bow  bells.  They  must 
^  clear  out.'  And  go  where  ?  Usually  to  walk  about 
the  streets  and  look  into  the  shop-windows,  if  the 
weather  be  fine;  to  huddle  anywhere  under  cover, 
should  it  rain  or  snow.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked  by 
the  innocent,  do  they  not  resort  to  some  humble  decent 
dining-room,  where  they  may  obtain  a  cheap  and 
wholesome  meal,  with  reading  or  some  other  amuse- 
ment for  the  dinner-hour  ?  For  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible reasons.  Not  long  since  there  appeared  before 
the  magistrates  a  destitute  youth  who  had  tramped  up 
from  Shropshire,  impelled  by  the  delusion  that  if  he 
could  reach  London,  and  find  out  where  the  Bank  of 
England  was,  where  all  the  money  was  kept,  he  should 
be  able  to  pick  up  as  much  as  would  suflSce  for  his 
humble  wants  from  'what  they  swept  out  at  the 
front-door.'  The  young  woman  who  sought  in  the 
heart  of  London  for  a  quiet  dining-room,  where  the 
ruling  tariff  was  suitable  to  her  means,  would  have  a 
prospect  of  success  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Shrop- 
shire youth  in  his  undertaking.  No  such  convenience 
exists ;  and  what  is  more,  if  it  did,  the  young  woman, 
if  she  were  an  ordinary  machine-hand,  could  not  avail 
herself  of  it.  She  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sewing-machine  was 
the  guillotine  that  put  an  end  to  the  wicked  existence 
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•of  Slopwork.     That  devouring  dragon,  which  is  an- 
Bwerable  for  more  female  lives  than  the  fire-spitting 
beast  of  Wantley,   was   only  checked  for  a  while. 
There  were  those  so  mad  as  to  imagine  that  now  that 
such  a  prodigious  amoimt  of  work  could  be  performed 
in  so  short  a  time,  the  rapacious  monster  would  be 
•converted  to  the  '  live  and  let  live'  principle.    Not  he. 
He  only  made  himself  agreeable  until  such  time  as  he 
•could  get  the  flying  stitcher  well  in  hand — until  he 
•could  break  it  in,  and  get  the  bit  in  its  mouth.     He 
has  done  it.    It  is  not  so  long  ago  when  the  old 
villany,  with  a  new  face,  appeared  in  the  police  re- 
ports.   A  poor  soul  was  charged  with  pawning  shirts 
intrusted  to  her  to  make  by  an  East-end  merchant 
•clothier.     The  woman  pleaded  that  her  children  were 
so  hungry  that  she  was  tempted  to  pawn  some  of  the 
work  in  hope  of  being  able  to  redeem  it  by  the  time 
the  whole  was  completed.     The  work  was  machine- 
sewing.     She  hired  the   machine   at  half-a-crown  a 
week,  and  what  the  prosecutor  paid  for  his  shirt- 
making  was  a  shilling  a  dozen.     ^ Nonsense!^    the 
incredulous  magistrate  interrupted  her ;  ^  that's  only 
a  penny  each.'     '  And  that  is  all  it  is,  sir,'  said  the 
woman ;  '  and  you  have  to  work  a  long,  long  day  to 
make  twelve.'     '  And  is  it  really  a  fact,'  his  worship 
remarked,  turning  to  the  merchant  clothier,  '  that  this 
kind  of  work  has  fallen  to  such  a  deplorable   con- 
dition that  you  can  get  it  done  at  so  poor  a  rate?' 
'  Your  worship,'  replied  Mr.  Shylock,  '  if  I  wanted 
a  hundred  hands  at  the  price,  I  could  get  'em  by 
liolding  up  my  finger.' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  ei^y  that  ordinary  '  warehouse 
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work'  is  no  better  paid  for,  but  what  I  do  say  is  that^ 
take  it  altogether,  the  girl  or  woman  of  ordinary  capa-^ 
city  who  works  at  a  *  sweating  shop,'  as  certain — it  is 
to  be  feared  a  very  large  number — of  the  places  in 
question  are  called,  is  very  little  better  off  than  Hood's 
unfortunate  seamstress.  The  latter  earned  say  nine- 
pence  a  day;  the  former  would  get  on  an  average 
seven  shillings  a  week.  If  a  man  were  desirous  of 
earning  for  himself  a  reputation  for  narrow-minded- 
ness, he  could  perhaps  not  do  better  than  industriously 
circulate  as  his  opinion  that  ^machinery'  was  not 
invariably  a  term  synonymous  with  improvement. 
Without  inquiry  he  would  be  voted  a  ^  fogey'  of  the 
ancient  school,  and  on  a  par  with  thpse  wiseacres 
who  saw  in  the  introduction  of  tie  railway  system 
the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  England's  greatness, 
and  who  were  inclined  to  regard  Watt  with  his  ^  steam' 
as  a  kind  of  first  cousin  to  a  personage,  whose  name 
need  not  be  mentioned,  with  his  fire  and  brimstone. 
In  fair  view,  however,  of  falling  even  so  dismally 
low  in  the  esteem  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  make  bold 
to  question  whether  after  all  that  most  popular  of 
modem  inventions,  the  sewing-machine,  has  not  proved 
itself  a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing.  Commercially  it 
has  no  doubt  been  a  great  success.  It  has  given,  and 
still  gives,  employment  to  a  large  number  of  smiths 
and  other  mechanics;  as  a  marketable  article  it  has 
put  money  in  the  purses  of  merchants,  middle-men, 
and  retailers.  It  has  increased  the  demand  for  textile 
fabrics,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  converts  material  into  the  manufactured 
article,  as  that  the  articles  it  manufactures  do  not 
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last  the  consumer  as  long  as  those  produced  under  the 
handwork  system,  the  result  being  the  necessity  for 
more  frequently  rencTring  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser. From  this  point  of  view  the  sewing-machine 
has  certainly  proved  itself  to  be  no  friend  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  tailor,  the  shirtmaker,  and 
other  tradesmen,  the  fundamental  principle  of  whose 
business  is  the  setting  of  stitches,  may  have  been 
enabled  to  largely  decrease  their  labour  expenses,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  wearer  of  apparel 
has  participated  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Clothes 
and  all  manner  of  sewn  things  are  no  cheaper,  all 
things  considered,  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that  the  ^  work'  is  less  durable  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  may  be  true  as 
regards  mere  plain  sewing  of  the  '  seam,  gusset,  and 
band'  kind,  but  that  as  regards  what  may  be  called 
the  higher  branches  of  needlework  the  consumer  is 
immensely  advantaged;  as,  for  example,  taking  the 
question  of  ladies'  apparel,  including  their  elaborately 
adorned  robes,  skirts,  and  flounces.  In  the  old  time 
it  was  not  the  cost  of  the  material  that  '  ran  into  the 
money ;'  it  was  the  wages  paid  the  seamstress  for  the 
thousands  of  slow  stitches  she  set.  All  this,  however, 
is  now  altered.  With  a  machine  needle  flying  at  the 
i*ate  of  five  hundred  stitches  per  minute  the  vendor 
can  aflford  to  sell  a  profusely  ornamented  article  for  very 
little  more  than  the  sum  required  one  time  for  the 
plainest.  But  this  is  a  mere  question  of  fashion,  and 
its  votaries,  presumably  persons  of  position  and  afflu- 
ence, could  well  afford  to  pay  for  their  extravagant 
whims  and  fancies.    But  it  may  be  said  the  operations 
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of  the  sewing-machine  have  enabled  persons  in  humble 
life  to  cultivate  a  superior  style  of  dress,  and  to  gratify 
their  taste  for  the  artistic  and  elegant  as  well  as  their 
superiors  in  social  position.     But  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  picture.     It  is  anything  but  certain  that  be- 
cause the  shop-girl  and  Maiy  Ann  the  housemaid  may 
now  revel  in  their  yearning  for  flounces  and  embroidery 
their -social  happiness  is  enhanced.     No  doubt  it  is 
possible  to  be  too  severely  exacting  as  regards  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  our  domestics  should  be 
permitted  to  attire  themselves.     There  are  those,  ex- 
emplary and  charitable  people  in  every  other  respect, 
who  would  deny  their  female  servants  the  harmless 
vanity  of  a  cap-ribbon,  and  would  take  it  gravely 
amiss  if  it  came  to  their  knowledge  that  cook  was  ac- 
customed to  wear  a  feather  in  her  holiday  bonnet,  or 
took  secret  pleasure  in  a  parasol.    At  the  same  time  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  hankering  after  dress  incom- 
patible with  her  station  in  life  has  proved  the  rock  on 
which  the  prospects  of  many  a  maid  in  the  kitchen  has 
come  to  wreck  and  ruin.     It  is  not  at  all  sui'prising 
that  the  maid,  no  less  than  the  mistress,  should  take 
pride  in  personal  adornment.     It  is  human  nature  to 
do  so ;  a  weakness  that  dates  back  beyond  the  memory 
of  civilisation.     It  is  very  well  for  my  lady  to  call 
out  from  the  drawing-room  to  Cinderella  amongst  the 
pots  and  unwashed  dishes  in  the  kitchen  below,  '  Cin- 
der' (she  would,  of  course,  abbreviate  her  handmaiden's 
baptismal  appellation  to  some  extent), — '  Cinder,  know 
thyself,  and  presume  not  to  ape  the  manners  of  thy 
betters.'    Cinderella  is  not  so  easily  intimidated.   Pro- 
bably she  does  know  herself.     She  has  looked  into  her 
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looking-glass — well,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  cumulative  strengthening  of  her 
original  preposterous  idea  that,  given  the  means  and 
the  money  possessed  by  some  one  she  knows  (not,  of 
course,  meaning  her  mistress),  she  could  turn  out  as 
smart  and  attractive  a  figure  as  the  best.  As  at- 
tractive, that  is  to  say,  to  those  for  whom  she  aspires 
to  have  attraction :  for  the  curly-haired  foreman  at 
the  butcher's ;  the  spruce  young  baker,  who  has  already 
risen  from  a  barrow  to  a  pony-cart;  or  the  equally 
prosperous  bachelor  greengrocer,  who  removes  goods 
by  means  of  spring  vans.  It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  sex  intended  by  Nature  to  be  admired  by  the 
other  sex  should  do  their  best,  whatever  their  condi- 
tion in  life,  towards  seconding  the  amiable  design  of 
the  original  mother.  They  wiU  do  so  instinctively, 
and  even  when  admirers  are  out  of  the  question — at 
least  it  has  been  known  to  happen  so  in  savage  regions. 
Travellers  tell  us  that  amongst  the  barbarous  Dyaks 
of  Borneo,  vanity  runs  to  such  a  height  amongst  the 
female  population  that  a  slave  will  commonly  purloin 
the  'jewelry'  of  her  mistress,  the  chief's  wife,  consisting 
mainly  of  spikes  like  darning-needles  for  the  ears  and 
golden  bangles  for  the  nose — not  to  wear  publicly,  for 
that  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  theft  and  to  bring 
on  herself  the  penalty  of  instant  death ;  not  to  fascinate 
a  sooty  swain  of  her  own  degree,  but  to  retire  to  some 
sequestered  spot  in  the  dense  forest,  where  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  clear  pool  of  water,  there  to  adorn  her 
organs  of  smell  and  hearing  with  the  stolen  ornaments, 
for  the  solitary  pleasure  of  contemplating  her  bedizened 
self  in  the  watery  mirror.   When  she  has  for  the  time 
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satisfied  the  erayings  of  her  woman  nature  she  hides 
the  precious  things  in  a  hole,  and  there  they  remain ; 
and  she  returns  to  her  duties  until  the  vain  fit  assails 
her  again,  and  she  retires  for  another  and  another 
solitary  treat,  until  her  iniquity  is  discovered,  when, 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  off 
comes  her  head,  ear-spikes,  nose-rings,  and  all. 

I  never  thought  when  I  set  out  that  the  wings  of 
my  distrust  of  the  sewing-machine  as  the  needle- 
woman's friend  would  carry  me  to  Borneo  for  an  illus- 
tration. It  is  time  I  got  back,  and  to  make  it 
understood  that  the  girl  labour  in  London  question 
involves  many  other  kinds  of  employment  besides  the 
monstrously  hard-worked  ill-remunerated  '  machinist.^ 
Take  the  case  of  the  shop-girl,  wherever  we  find  her. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  yoimg 
women  who  find  employment  in  some  way  or  other 
^behind  the  counter,'  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced have  much  more  hardship  to  endure  than  a 
humane  public  are  aware  of,  or  would  tacitly  encour- 
age were  the  case  fairly  and  fully  laid  before  them. 
One  need  not  go  beyond  the  drapery  business  for  an 
example.  There  is  said  to  be  a  growing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  hire  only  male  assist- 
ants, but  in  certain  departments  of  the  business  thia 
would  be  for  obvious  reasons  impracticable.  There 
must  be  female  assistants  at  the  linendrapers — there 
are  many  hundreds  of  them ;  but  why,  in  the  name 
of  common  charity,  should  they  be  more  hardly  used, 
as  regards  incessant  labour  and  the  number  of  hours 
they  are  kept  at  it,  than  washerwomen  and  cinder- 
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sifters  in  a  dust-yard  ?  It  is  notorious  that  in  many 
establishments  in  the  metropolis  the  ^  young  ladies,'  as 
they  by  a  cruel  mockery  are  designated,  appear  in  the 
shop  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  there  remain,  with 
brief  intervals  for  meals,  until  ten  at  night.  On 
Saturdays — I  am  now  speaking  of  neighbourhoods 
where  a  different  system  of  business  is  carried  on  from 
that  at  the  West-end — they  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mencing business  half  an  hour  earlier,  and  leaving  off 
an  hour  later,  thus  making  the  day's  work  fifteen  hours 
long,  and  the  invariable  rule  at  such  places  is  that  on 
no  account  whatever  must  a  young  lady  sit  down  while 
she  is  in  the  shop.  No  one  can  be  aware  of  what 
kind  of  torture  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  stand  hours  after 
the  legs  are  weary  with  the  weight  of  the  body  but 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  endure  it.  The 
result  is  one  which  only  a  medical  man  could  properly 
describe,  and  the  number  of  young  women  drapers' 
assistants  who  by  the  inhuman  rule,  ^  no  sitting  down,' 
are  driven  to  obtain  medical  advice  would  very  much 
surprise,  and  doubtlessly  shock,  the  linendrapers'  lady 
patrons. 
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The  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  Rotten- 
row  at  the  height  of  the  season  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  due  entirely  to  the  assembling  at  that  particular 
spot  of  the  most  charming  and  popular  representatives 
of  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion.     The  jewel  of  itself  may 
be  perfection ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  its  splendour 
is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  art  of  the  goldsmith. 
The  ^  setting'  is  the  great  thing ;  and  just  as  diamonds 
and  sapphires  are  under  obligations  to  the  jeweller,  so 
are  beauty  and  fashion,  when,  separately  or  combined, 
they  condescend  to  gladden  the  hearts  and  gratify  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  mortals  by  appearing  in  public,  be- 
holden to  the  coachmaker,  the  horsedealer,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  servants'  liveries.     If  coachmaking 
were  an  art  unknown,  and  there  were  no  horses,  the 
'  Ladies'  Mile'  would  be  shorn  of  much  of  its  magnifi- 
cence.    Sedans  might  make  a  pretty  show,  and  chair- 
men be  arrayed  even  so  as  to  eclipse  our  Jeames  and 
Chawles ;  but  the  bravery  of  the  show  would  inevit- 
ably fall  far  short  of  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to. 
The  stately  bai'ouche,  the  elegant  landau,  the  cosy 
brougham,  the  smart  phaeton,  each  with  its  appropri- 
ate equine  appointments,  not  to  mention  the  superbly 
mounted  horsewomen  and  horsemen,  are  all  requisite 
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to  make  perfect  the  present  pleasing  programme.  Nor, 
bearing  in  mind  the  importance  in  every  public  dis- 
play of  upholstery  and  ornamentation,  must  the  gay 
coachman  on  his  driving-seat  be  forgotten;  or  the 
gorgeous  liverymen,  who  serenely  contemplate  ad- 
miring spectators  from  their  post  of  honour,  the 
monkey-board.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
attractive  Hum-out.'  Their  coats  are  coloured  in 
accordance  with  the  hue  of  the  cloth  of  which  the 
carriage  trimming  is  composed,  and  the  silk  incase- 
ment  of  their  mighty  calves  matches  to  a  shade  the 
broad  lace  on  the  hammercloth  and  the  picking  out  of 
the  wheels  and  panels.  There  are  a  very  large  number 
of  them.  Reckoned  all  round,  coachmen  periwigged 
and  plain,  footmen  in  mufti  and  full-blown,  pages 
youthful  and  adult,  it  is  estimated  that  they  would 
average  two  to  each  vehicle  in  the  ^  Row,'  and  of  the 
latter  may  be  counted  any  special  day  from  two  to 
three  thousand.  What  becomes  of  these  minor  actors 
in  the  pageant,  these  *  supers'  of  'the  stage,  when  the 
play  is  over  and  the  company  dispersed  ?  Mayfair, 
the  nearest  fashionable  stronghold,  requires  the  ser- 
vices, say,  of  a  third  of  this  outdoor  servant  army  of 
six  thousand,  at  least  half  of  whom  have  no  residence 
under  the  same  roof  with  their  employers.  Where  do 
the  betagged  and  buttoned  and  bullioned  menials  find 
shelter  when  they  are  off  duty?  What  becomes  of 
the  hundreds  of  gloriously  arrayed  coachmen  in  three- 
cornered  hats,  some  of  them,  and  knee-breeches,  and 
powdered  heads,  and  coats  of  many  colours  ?  They 
presently  turn  the  heads  of  the  costly  horses  in  a 
homeward  direction,  see  their  precious  freight  safely 
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delivered  back  to  tlie  harbour  from  which   it  was 
launched,  and  then — ^where  do  they  go,  and  what  do 
they  do  ?    Mayfair  is  no  longer  a  place  for  them ;  they 
could  not  procure  private  lodgings  in  that  exclusive 
neighbourhood  for  six  times  their  wages.     Is  there  a 
convenient  ^  house  of  call'  for  them  somewhere  handv, 
where  they  divest  themselves  of  their  theatrical  trap- 
pings, and,  assuming  the  modest  garb  of  mere  private 
individuals,  tramp  home  to  the  Tottenham-court-road 
or  Marylebone,  where  house-rent  is  cheap,  and  where 
they  can  eke  out  their  ^  off  duty'  time,  as  the  postmen 
do,  in  mending  shoes  or  in  tailoring  ?    And  now  that 
one  comes  to  give  the  subject  a  moment's  thought, 
there  must  be  a  very  considerable  number  of  other 
persons  besMes  coachmen  who  have  no  visible  means 
of  existence,  but  without  whose  assistance  the  high- 
steppers  and  the  mettlesome  prancers  would  go  un- 
groomed,  and  the  carriage  panels  present  an  appear- 
ance very  different  from  the  present.     Where  are  the 
Mayfair  stablemen,  the  helpers  and  under-strappers, 
such  as  find    employment  in  every  well-appointed 
mews  ?   One  way  or  another  there  should  be  several 
thousand  persons,  married  men  with  their  families 
possibly,  who  depend  for  their  daily  sustenance  on 
Mayfair  patronage,  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  a 
domestic   existence   quite    separate.     Where  is  this 
colony  of  outdoor  ^  helps'  ?  Somebody  whispers,  ^  Find 
out  Shepherd's-market,  and  you  will  be  in  its  midst.' 

The  stranger  in  London  in  quest  of  Shepherd's- 
market  would  find  it  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
discover  that  secluded  place  of  public  barter.  That 
valuable  chart  of  topographical  information,  the  Post- 
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office  Directoi^  map,  which  frankly  declares  the  where- 
abouts of  every  other  market  in  the  metropolis,  is 
strangely  silent  respecting  that  one  to  which  Shepherd 
lends  his  name.      Distinctly  enough  are  indicated 
Covent-garden,   Farringdon,  the  New  Cattle,  Smith- 
field,  and  Oxford  Markets.     Even  that  disgracefully 
squalid  and  ill-conditioned  poor  relation  of  the  market 
family,  which  is  christened  ^  Clare,'  is  not  forgotten ; 
but  with  Shephcrd's-market  the  map  deals  not,  nor 
deigns  to  designate  the  not  insignificant  area  it  occu- 
pies.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  accidental. 
Perhaps  by  a  fiction  of  the  laws  of  fashion  there  is  no 
such  place  as  a  vulgar  market  within  the  patrician 
precincts  of  Mayfaii'.   Maybe  the  reverential  *  chartist' 
— to  use  an  Americanism — in  his  topographical  survey, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  outrageous  iniquity  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  hucksters  and  vendors  of  low  green- 
grocery squatting  down,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  skirts 
of  tlio  aristocracy,  that  he  passed  by  the  offensive 
locality  with  his  eyes  cast  skyward  or  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  covering  his  grieved  optics.     Anyhow 
he  failed  to  make  a  note  of  the  market's  existence. 
For  the  information  of  the  curious,  however,  it  may  be 
stated  that  Shcpherd's-market  is  to  be  found  at  the 
heart  and  centre  of  a  square  that  has  for  its  sides 
Curzon-street,  Berkeley-square,  Park-lane,  and  Mount- 
street,  and  that  it  may  be  approached  from  Piccadilly 
or  from  Park-lane,  the  latter  by  means  of  a  hole  in 
the  wall  and  a  flight  of  st^ep  stone  steps  and  a  narrow 
high- walled  passage.   I  need  not,  however,  be  so  very 
particular  in  describing  how  Shepherd's-market  may 
be  arrived  at  by  the  public  at  large.     It  is  more  than 
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possible  that  those  who,  by  favour  and  patronage  of 
the  high  and  mighty,  are  permitted  to  set  up  their 
booths  in  the  fair  of  May  would  much  rather  be  left 
alone  in  that  snug  and  lucrative  seclusion  they  have 
so  long  enjoyed.     There  are  markets  and  markets, 
and  the  misguided  individual  who.  attempted  to  in- 
vade the  domain  of  Shepherd  in  that  free-and-easy 
frame  of  mind  with  which  he  would  betake  himself  to 
make  a  purchase  at  the  markets  of  Newport  or  Oxford 
would  speedily  be  aware  of  the  mistake  he  had  made. 
The  popular  idea  of  a  market-place  is  one  that  in 
a  manner  combines  the  wholesale  and  the  retail,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  buyer  who   brings  his  ready 
penny  in  his  hand,  and  appreciates  the  spirited  policy 
of  *  small  profits  and  quick  returns.'     A  market  is  a 
place  for  bustle  and  excitement,  where  every  vendor 
endeavours  to  cry  his  wares  louder  than  his  neigh- 
bour, and  by  making  as  much  display  and  noise  as 
jDOSsible  to  attract  a  share  of  custom  to  his  shop.    But 
this  kind  of  thing  is  foreign  to  Shepherd's-market. 
The  tradesmen  there  are  as  decorous  in  their  behaviour 
and  as  quiet  and  demure  in  appearance  as  though 
their  business  premises  were  kitchen  offices  of  the 
*  family'  up-stairs.     In  every  other  London  market 
may  be  discovered  a  contingent  of  the  ragged  and 
famished  juvenile  army  of  market  prowlers;   but  I 
much  question  if  the  boldest  tatterdemalion  even  of 
Co  vent-garden  would  dare  show  his  face  within  a  mile 
of  Curzon-street  after  his  first  and  last  interview  with 
the  beadle  to  whom  the  mythical  Shepherd  deputes 
authority.     Only  that  it  would  of  course  be  highly 
improper  to  treat  with  anything  like  levity  a  subject 
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of  such  gravity,  one  might  imagine  a  very  funny  pic- 
ture of  a  blundering  butcher,  or  greengrocer,  or  fish- 
monger, of  the  Leather-lane  market  type,  hearing  of  a 
Shepherd's-market  shop  being  vacant,  and,  accepting 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  ^  market'  as  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  embarking  in  business  there.  He  would  of 
course  consult  no  one  as  to  the  style  in  which  he 
fihould  open  the  premises.  In  the  narrow  thorough- 
fare which  leads  through  from  Holbom-hill  to  Liquor- 
pond-street  and  the  back  slums  of  Saffron-hill  he  had 
a  way  of  his  own — a  profitable  and  an  eminently  satis- 
factory way — and  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  what  is 
good  for  Leather-lane  will  not  be  found  equally  ac- 
ceptable by  the  *  West-enders. '  It  is  scarcely  likely, 
•even  were  he  disposed  to  listen  to  the  same,  that  he 
would  receive  any  useful  hints  from  the  blue-frocked 
fraternity  of  Shepherds  (I  am  supposing  the  intruder 
to  be  a  butcher).  Tradesmen  on  whom  the  noblest  in 
the  land  rely  for  part  of  their  daily  aliment  would 
regard  it  as  scarcely  consistent  with  their  dignity  to 
■consort  with  a  coarse  person  accustomed  probably  to 
conduct  his  business  from  the  exterior  instead  of  the 
interior  of  the  shop ;  to  stand  bareheaded  perhaps  on 
the  pavement,  clashing  his  knife  and  steel,  and  roar- 
ing out  *  Buy,  buy  !'  to  a  crowd  of  costermonger  cus- 
tomers. Propriety  forbid !  At  certain  taverns, — 
*  houses  of  call '  for  bakers, — there  is  a  select  room  for 
the  use  especially  of  the  ^  fancy'  members  of  the  trade, 
while  the  ordinary  members,  the  ^  common  squares'  or 
^  bricks,'  would  think  twice  before  they  risked  losing 
caste  by  being  seen  in  familiar  converse  with  a  low- 
priced  Mr.  Doughy  who  keeps  a  ^  tommy  shop'  in  a 
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poor  neighbourhood.  It  is  scarcely  likely,  therefore, 
that  a  man  of  scrags  and  low-quality  beef  from  Leather- 
lane  would  find  a  cordial  welcome  in  Shepherd's- 
market.  They  could  not  well  interfere  to  prevent  the- 
threatened  outrage.  The  yestry,  if  applied  to,  would 
be  helpless  in  the  matter,  there  being  no  act  of  parlia-^ 
ment  prohibiting  a  butcher  from  conducting  his  honest 
business  in  the  way  that  best  pleased  him.  Mean- 
while the  butcher  from  Leather-lane  would  cheerfully 
proceed  with  his  arrangements  for  what  he  would  call 
a  *  spanking'  opening  day.  He  would  employ  the- 
gas-fitter  to  provide  the  whole  length  of  the  shop- 
front  with  the  piping  and  burners  for  a  brilliant 
illumination ;  he  would  have  meat-hooks  fixed  as  high 
on  the  front  wall  as  could  be  utilised  by  the  aid  of  a 
six-foot  *  long  arm ;'  he  would  have  all  ready  prepared 
for  the  opening  day  a  select  assortment  of  those  painted 
tickets  he  has  hitherto  found  to  be  so  attractive : 
*  The  nobby  shoulders  at  eight  and  a  half  !'  ^  Carrots, 
are  in — salt  beef  at  scvenpence  !'  &c.  As  a  climax  he 
probably  would  hire  a  brass  band  to  occupy  the  front 
room  over  the  shop,  and  play  a  selection  of  the  liveliest 
airs  with  both  windows  open.  Then  at  a  given  signal 
the  band  would  strike  up  its  brazen  loudest  to  the 
tune  of '  Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle'  (not  so 
much  as  being  apropos  to  the  occasion  as  that  it  may 
be  interpreted  as  taking  tho  form  of  a  good-humoured 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  new-comer  to  his  fellows- 
tradesmen),  the  shutters  would  be  lowered,  the  but- 
cher's leather-lunged  assistants  banging  their  cleavers 
against  the  chopping  blocks,  roaring  aloud,  ^  Hi,  hi ! 
Be  in  time,  ladies  !  Ili,  hi,  hi !  The  rosy  meat,  fresh 
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as  paint  and   cheap  as    dirt !    Hi,  hi !'  with  noise 
enough  to  rouse  the  whole  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  would  require  a  pen  more  graphic  than  mine  to 
describe  the  consternation  the  stunning  uproar  would 
occasion.     Powdered  heads  and  aghast  visages  would 
be  hastily  thrust  out  at  the  back- windows  of  all  the 
adjacent  family  mansions,  while  from  a  hundred  pale 
lips  would  issue  the  momentous  question,  ^  What  on 
berth's  the   matter?'    Coachmen's   and   stablemen's 
wives    from   the   neighbouring   mews    would    come 
swarming  out,  not  with  the  object  of  ^  being  in  time,' 
as  invited,  but  prepared  to  see  Shepherd's-market  in 
flames,  and  the  fire-engines  clattering  in   over  the 
cobble-stones.     '  Nobody  gathers  round'  to  regard  the 
^roSy   meat,'  none  step  up  to   avail   themselves  of 
^  shoulders'  and  ^  legs'  cheap  as  dirt  and  fresh  as  paint; 
wondering  groups  gather  at  the  distant  street-comers, 
and  grooms  and  horse-tenders  come  hurrying  out  of 
the  public-houses  to  see  what  the  row  is  about,  and 
from  a  distance   contemplate   in    stark  wonderment 
tlie  bewildering  innovation,  and  whisper  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  apprehensively  as  they  discuss  what 
Eerkeley-square  will  think  of  such  a  vulgar  hubbub, 
or  what  steps  Mount-street  will  take  to  put  it  down. 
Perhaps,  after  an  agitated  consultation,  a  deputation 
of  the  plush  brotherhood  would  make  bold  to  proceed 
in  a  body  to  Mr.  Shortrib's  shop,  and  point  out  to 
him  the  impropriety  of  his  proceeding ;  suggesting  to 
that  tradesman  that  he  really  should  have  some  regard 
for  the  high  respectability  of  the  locality  into  which 
by  some  mistake  he  had  made  his  way.     I  am  afraid 
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that  such  a  movement  would  not  mend  matters,  Mr. 
Shortribs  being  a  man  of  bulk,  and  of  pugnacious 
propensities  when  he  is  put  out.  He  is  put  out  now. 
The  fact  of  the  new  shop  having  been  already  open 
for  nearly  three  hours,  with  the  brass  band  playing 
unceasingly,  and  the  three  young  men  in  front  hard 
at  it,  ^  Hi-hi'-ing  and  clashing  their  knives  and  steels 
without  a  single  joint  being  disposed  of,  has  revealed 
to  Mr.  Shortribs  that  for  once  his  judgment  is  at  fault, 
and  that  Shepherd's-market  is  no  place  for  him.  It  is 
well  if  the  plush  deputation  does  not  announce  itself 
at  the  identical  moment  when  the  disagreeable  con- 
viction mentioned  first  forces  itself  on  the  disappointed 
butcher's  mind. 

Nor  is  it  the  butcher  portion  alone  of  the  shop- 
keeping  brotherhood  of  this  pink  and  flower  of  mar- 
kets that  differs  so  widely  from  his  kindred  of  less 
refined  regions.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  fishmongers  of  the  stable  side  of  Mayfair  aro 
men  of  dignified  presence,  or  that  they  wear  black 
coats  in  their  business  and  well-brushed  chimney-pot 
hats.  There  always  are  'upper  ten'  amongst  fish- 
mongers. But  here  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  high 
gentility  affects  greengrocers  and  cheesemongers  and 
poulterers  as  well.  No  one  makes  any  display  of  his 
goods,  '  market'  though  it  is  supposed  to  be.  The  poul- 
terer reads  the  Times  in  the  snug  little  counting-house 
within  his  shop,  or  lounges  in  an  elegantly  indolent 
manner  at  his  shop- door,  well  knowing  that  he  is  as 
little  likely  to  be  called  on  by  a  chance  customer  as 
he  is  to  be  made  ranger  of  the  adjacent  park.    His  is 
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as  much  a  *  bespoke'  trade  as  that  of  a  Bond-street 
bootmaker,  and  he  probably  knows  the  destination  of 
every  hare,  pheasant,  and  partridge  on  his  premises. 
He  need  not  trouble  himself  as  to  the  state  of  trade 
and  market  fluctuations;  if  the  latter  in  its  erratic 
flight  even  topped  his,  the  Mayfair  poulterer's,  fixed 
retail  tariff,  Tvhy,  he  Tvill  be  content  to  abide  by  the 
loss.  There  is  nothing  like  coarseness,  no  rough 
dirty-handedness  that  savours  of  sending  out  coals,  in 
the  greengrocer  of  Mayfair  stabledom.  He  neces- 
sarily has  boys  to  carry  out  his  wares,  but  they  are 
not  common  boys,  but  good  little  lads ;  William  and 
Henry  and  Joseph,  who  never  fail  to  call  him '  sir,' 
who  never  whistle  in  the  streets  or  sport  upon  their 
errands,  and  who  act  always  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  rule  that  it  is  instant  and  ignominious  discharge 
without  a  character  to  pass  an  upper  servant  or  a 
butler  without  touching  their  cap.  I  looked  about, 
but  could  not  find  the  chimney-sweep's  abode;  but 
possibly  he  is  in  private  residence,  and  if  I  had  more 
particularly  searched  I  might  have  discovered  him 
dwelling  in  a  modest  but  well-appointed  abode,  with 
two  neatly  inscribed  bell-plates  on  either  side  of  his 
door,  the  one  'Orders,'  the  other  ^Visitors.'  I  did 
find  the  Mayfair  rag-shop.  Not  by  means  of  the 
black  doll  which  hung  out  in  front  of  the  premises, 
however,  or  by  the  window  beplastered  with  flaming 
placards,  wherein  was  set  forth,  by  the  medium  of 
highly-coloured  picture  and  execrable  poetry,  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  by  patronising  that 
particular  establishment,  foremost  of  which  was  the 
world-renowned  probity  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
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shopkeeper.     A  black  doll,  indeed!     "Was  there  so 
much  even  as  an  announcement  that 

'  This  is  the  shop  your  fat  and  bones  to  take, 
You*ll  get  good  prices  here,  and  no  mistake  !* 

Was  the  shop-window  a  dirty  window,  with  its  panes 
showing  old  rags  and  tailors'  cuttings  and  doctors' 
bottles  and  horse-hair  ?   Was  there  exhibited  amongst 
these  articles  of  unsightly  litter  a  broken  pan  contain- 
ing  oleaginous   shapes   of  strange   mould,   ticketed 
*  Good  beef  dripping,  eightpence  a  pound*  ?     It  might 
as  well  -be  asked  was  there  a  second-hand  shoe-shop 
or  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  catsmeat  dealer  anywhere 
visible.     No ;  the  purging  influence  of  a  noble  atmo- 
sphere is  not  lost  on  one  whose  humble  vocation  is  to 
deal  in  kitchen  refuse,  and  who  has  on  the  premises 
scales  for  weighing  bones  and  rags  and  kitchen  stuff. 
On  the  premises,  but  not  visible  to  the  passer-by.     I 
at  first  took  the  place  for  a  surgery,  possibly  of  some 
doctor  of  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  was  in 
a  narrow  way,  it  is  true,  but  its  platp-glass  windows 
were  stained  of  a  sober  brown,  and  its  curtained  half- 
glass  door  was  closed.     Over  the  door  was  a  tasteful 
lamp  bearing  simply  the  inscription  'General  Mer- 
chant.'    It  was  not  until  you  more  closely  approached 
the  premises   that  you  discovered  a  few  elegantly 
devised  tablets  hung  from  the  inner  sash,  like  pictures, 
and  which   bore   announcements   to   the  effect  that 
kitchen  stuff  was  purchased  there,  that  wax  and  sperm 
ends  might  now  be  disposed  of,  and  that  the  proprietor 
was  not  unwilling  to  negotiate  for  rags  or  left-off 
clothing.    I  did  not  see  the  proprietor,  at  least  not  to 
say  positively  that  it  was  he.     I  did  see  a  grave 
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elderly  gentleman  in  a  well-cut  suit  of  dark  tweed 
and  a  soft  felt  hat  enter  at  the  curtained  door,  and 
close  it  after  him  just  as  though  he  lived  there,  but 
he  wore  spurs  and  carried  a  riding-whip  under  his 
arm.  He  did  not  look  as  though  he  had  candle-ends 
about  him,  but  for  all  that  he  might  have  been  a 
customer.  Or  he  might  have  been  the  present  general 
merchant's  father,  retired  and  now  living  in  Park- 
lane,  who  had  just  looked  in  to  see  how  business  was 
going  on.  Or,  again,  he  might  have  been  some  titled 
personage  of  noble  lineage,  but  with  a  slender  banking 
account,  who  was  making  up  to  the  general  merchant's 
daughter  and  the  handsome  dowry  with  which  that 
prosperous  trader  intended  to  endow  her  on  her  mar- 
riage-day. 

But  what  of  the  Mayfair  stable  population?  Where 
the  hundreds  of  coachmen  and  yard-helpers  and  har- 
ness-cleaners when  horses  and  carriages  are  in  close 
quarters?  The  latter,  at  all  events,  arc  not  a  very 
refined  race,  but,  as  commonly  discovered,  of  rather  a 
rough  and  uncouth  breed,  given  at  leisure  time  to  a 
negligent  toilet,  and  to  the  consumption  of  beer  out 
of  pewter  measures,  and  of  tobacco  out  of  short  pipes, 
at  the  bar  of  the  public-house.  There  should  be  tap- 
rooms in  which  they  play  dominoes  and  cribbage  with 
unclean  packs  of  cards,  and  skittle-alleys  from  whence 
proceed  the  sound  of  nine-pins  briskly  ^floored'  by  the 
deftly-delivered  ball.  There  should,  if  Mayfair  stable- 
men be  as  others  are,  be  seen  untidy  women — their 
wives — gossiping  at  street-doors  and  street-corners, 
and  budding  promises  of  future  stablemen  playing  at 
horses  or  making  mud-pies  in  the  gutters.     Nothing 
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of  the  kind,  however,  is  visible  in  this  select  locality. 
Stables  there  are  on  every  side  and  in  every  taming : 
establishments  of  great  'job  masters,'  containing  stalls 
enough  to  accommodate  the  horses  of  a  regiment,  and 
employing,  some  of  them,  a  hundred  hands  or  more ; 
and  private  stables,  ranging  the  whole  length  of  long 
streets,  the  many  rooms  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
horse-tenders  and  the  carriage-washers  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  orderly  and  quiet 
as  the  dullest  part  of  Brompton  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  close  proximity  of  the  great  houses  by 
which  the  abodes  of  these  humble  folk  are  over- 
shadowed seems  to  have  an  awe-inspiring  eifect  on 
them,,  and  the  merry  children,  with  delightfully  clean 
pinafores  and  hair  brushed  as  sleek  as  horse-hide, 
comport  themselves,  even  when  engaged  in  their 
wildest  of  outdoor  games,  as  though  perpetually 
oppressed  by  the  parental  injunction,  '  Hush !  don't 
make  a  noise,  whatever  you  do,'  and  refrain  from 
hallooing  and  whooping,  as  it  is  their  nature  to,  lest 
they  should  rouse  the  ire  of  some  one  in  authority 
who  is  empowered  to  command  their  instant  banish- 
ment. Xot  that  the  parents  of  the  children  are  left 
uuassisted  to  bring  up  the  latter  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  The  hidden  hand  of  strict  discipline  is 
likewise  the  hand  of  bounty ;  and  there  is  provided 
in  theii'  midst  a  school -house,  handsome  and  com- 
modious. Up  an  alley  in  a  corner  is  a  mission-room, 
where  seriously  -  inclined  coachmen  and  helpers  and 
their  wives  no  doubt  pass  many  edifying  evenings. 

The  rough-and-ready  stableman  appears  to  have 
no  existence  on  this  the   '  seamy  side'  of  Mayfair. 
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ludeed,  the  seams  are  pressed  so  rigorously  flat  that 
the  most  sensitive  policeman  might  pass  his  hand  over 
them  without  discovering  any  amount  of  roughness  to 
complain  of;  that  is  to  say,  if  that  which  I  saw  was  a 
fair  sample  of  the  behaviour  of  even  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  male  population.  No  wooden-clouted  clowna 
clattering  distractingly  over  the  cobble-stones,  with 
hay  bands  for  leggings,  and  their  patched  unmention- 
ables girdled  at  the  waist  by  means  of  the  pertaining- 
braces.  Nothing  visible  anywhere  but  the  most  scru- 
pulous tidiness  and  neatness.  Even  the  wheelbarrow- 
trundlers  (I  did  not  look  to  see  if  these  vehicles  wera 
provided  with  india-rubber  tires  to  render  them  noise- 
less) were  spick  and  span  young  fellows,  witli  black 
boots  and  drab  gaiters  and  natty  tweed  jackets,  and 
looked  as  though  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  slip 
into  a  livery-coat  and  a  pair  of  Berlin  gloves  and 
mount  the  driving-seat.  Bad  language  was  not  to  h& 
heard.  Whether  it  is  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
that  insures  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  that  coarse 
conversation  not  uncommonly  to  be  heard  amongst 
men  of  stable  connections,  or  whether  the  stem  rules^ 
and  regulations  of  the  place  insist  on  it,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  but  certainly,  in  the  course  of  an  hoiur's  explo- 
ration, I  heard  no  one  swear. 

On  the  whole,  I  must  admit  that  I  quitted  Shep- 
hcrd's-market  a  wiser  and,  I  trust,  a  better  man.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  political  tendencies- 
have  hitherto  been  Liberal,  not  to  say  Kadical.  I 
have  spoken  lightly  of  those  who  by  hereditary  right 
sit  in  lordly  authority  over  us ;  and,  I  believe,  more 
than  once  have  gone  even  to  the  length  of  declaring 
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my  conviction  that  it  would  be  possible  for  England 
to  exist  without  the  annual  publication  of  Lodge's 
Peerage.  I  ask  permission  to  withdraw  that  rash 
opinion ;  it  was  delivered  in  ignorance.  Since  I  have 
discovered  the  chastening  effect  •  the  mere  shadow  of 
a  mighty  aristocracy  has  on  the  people,  I  will  never 
again  object  to  its  bodily  presence,  or  question  the 
wisdom  of  its  ways. 
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PoR  some  little  time  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house. 
Instead  of  going  abroad  after  breakfast,  I  stay  in  the 
dining-room,  and  I  generally  manage  to  limp  to  the 
dining-room  windows.  Now  just  opposite  these  win- 
dows is  a  cabstand.  I  used  to  think  that  cabstand  a 
nuisance,  but  the  truth  now  dawns  upon  me  that  there 
is  compensation  in  most  things.  It  is  only  some  weeks 
ago  that  I  was  awoke  from  a  slumber,  tranquil,  but 
perhaps  too  deep,  through  a  late  supper  and  potations, 
with  a  burning  pain  in  the  ball  of  my  great  toe,  and 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  worthy  and  rubicund  vicar  called  on 
me  that  next  morning,  accompanied  by  his  church- 
warden, hardly  less  worthy,  and  a  shade  more  rubi- 
cund, on  the  subject  of  the  parish  charities.  When  I 
mentioned  to  them  my  dolorous  state  by  various  ges- 
tures and  lively  expression  they  testified  their  sym- 
pathy and  even  their  gratification.  The  reverend  and 
the  approximately-reverend  gentleman  explained  to 
me  that  I  was  indubitably  suffering  from  my  fijrst 
attack  of  gout.  They  had  suffered  from  it  themselves, 
and  welcomed  me  warmly  into  their  honourable  fra- 
ternity. The  spectacle  of  an  additional  sufferer  seemed 
to  afford  them  a  deep-seated  satisfaction.    The  family 
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doctor  confirmed  their  unwelcome  augury.  He  knocked 
off  hot  suppers  and  hotter  potations,  and  put  me  on  a 
light  beverage  of  lithia  water  and  cognac.  He  also 
ordered  me  to  take  abundant  rest,  which  I  do  on  the 
armchair,  unless  I  hobble  to  the  window.  1  am  not, 
I  candidly  confess,  a  man  of  intellectual  resources.  I 
rarely  look  into  any  books  beyond  my  business  book, 
and,  a  very  little,  into  a  betting-book.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  kindly  manufactures  all  my  opinions  for 
me,  and  a  game  of  cards  is  my  best  enjoyment  of  an 
evening.  But  the  D.  T.  exhausts  itself,  and  I  can't 
very  well  play  at  cards  in  the  daylight.  So  I  fall  back 
upon  my  resources,  which  frequently  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  cabstand. 

When  1  look  at  the  cabmen  after  breakfast,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  cabman's  lot  in  life  is  not  an 
imhappy  one.  His  work  is  not  hard ;  he  lives  out  in 
the  open  air;  and  though  he  says  he  has  hardly  enough 
to  eat,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  gets  a  little  more  than 
is  quite  good  for  him  to  drink.  He  can  go  to  sleep 
comfortably  on  his  box,  and  if  it  rains  he  can  get  in- 
side the  carriage.  Sometimes  the  floor  of  the  cab  is 
extemporised  into  an  alfresco  dining-table.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  horse-play  among  these  fellows.  I  ob- 
serve one  old  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  going  conten- 
tedly asleep  on  his  box.  It  is  a  favourite  device  for 
some  one  to  lift  up  the  body  of  the  cab  from  the  ground, 
fihake  it,  and  let  it  dash  upon  the  earth.  One's  first 
notion  is  that  the  somnolent  driver  will  have  his  neck 
dislocated,  or  get  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  somehow 
he  seems  to  hold  on.  Now  this  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common type  of  cabman — a  man  of  extreme  animal 
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nature,  whose  only  notion  of  enjoyment  is  to  drink 
and  sleep  in  the  sunshine.  But  there  are  some  sharp 
fellows  among  them.  There  is  one  man  who  has  often 
a  book  with  him,  who  has  a  very  sharp  pair  of  specta- 
cles, and  a  distinctive  nose  of  his  own,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  shows  him  to  be  as  acute 
and  cynical  as  any  of  his  betters.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  man  has  formed  opinions  of  his  own  on  most  sub- 
jects of  human  interest,  and  could  maintain  them  well 

• 

in  an  argument.  As  a  rule,  the  cabmen  are  content 
with  their  newspaper — many  of  them,  indeed,  cannot 
oi:  do  not  care  to  read — and  very  rarely  you  see  any 
of  them  with  a  book.  On  the  shady  side  of  the  street 
they  often  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  en- 
gaging in  chaff  or  talk,  reading  tne  newspaper,  and 
every  now  and  then  disappearing  into  a  public,  to  get 
a  penny  glass  of  the  vile  stuff  which  they  know  as 
London  beer.  Still  business  is  business,  and  however 
grateful  may  be  the  charm  of  leisure,  the  cabman  has 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  make  up,  and  he  has  a  quick, 
alert  eye  to  detect  a  possible  fare  in  the  least  roving 
glance  or  indecisive  movement  of  a  pedestrian. 

Standing  much,  as  podagra  permits,  at  my  window, 
I  know  some  of  these  cabmen  very  well  by  sight. 
Some  of  them  I  know .  personally.  If  I  want  a  mes- 
sage sent,  or  a  cab  for  any  inmate  of  the  house,  I 
merely  beckon  or  tap  the  window,  and  there  is  a  brisk 
competition.  If  you  want  to  send  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage you  had  better  use  a  cab,  as  it  is  much  quicker 
and  no  dearer  than  a  messenger.  I  always  take  fii'st 
cab,  unless  the  horse  is  bad  or  the  cab  dirty.  In  an 
astonishing  number  of  instances  the  horses  are  bad 
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and  the  cabs  dirty.  Every  now  and  then  we  have 
paragraphs,  and  even  leaders,  in  the  papers,  and  I 
have  even  seen  some  prospectuses  of  limited  companies. 
But  the  cab  mind  is  slow  to  move.  Only  now  and 
then  do  I  see  a  really  superior  carriage  on  the  stand. 
I  prefer  the  carriages  that  don't  ply  on  Sunday,  and  I 
do  so  because  I  prefer  the  man  who  practically  says, 
*  I  myself  am  something  better  than  my  trade ;  I  don't 
mean  to  be  used  up  as  if  I  were  an  animal,  but  claim 
rest  for  mind  and  body,  even  though  I  have  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  it.'  That  is  a  sort  of  manliness  to  be 
encouraged.  They  change  the  cab-horse  very  often, 
but  not  the  cabman.  "Without  doubt  there  is  in  the 
world  a  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  the  muscles  and 
bones  of  horses  which  does  not  extend  to  the  muscles 
and  bones  of  human  beings.  Now  among  these  cabmen 
there  are  some  exceedingly  pleasant  and  civil  fellows, 
and  a  few  who  are  very  much  the  reverse.  There  is 
never  any  close  inquiry  into  the  character  of  these 
men,  and  the  result  undoubtedly  is  that  they  number 
a  greater  amount  of  blackguards  than  any  business  in 
London.  I  remember  having  to  convoy  a  very  pretty 
girl,  at  a  time  when  my  frame  was  lighter  and  my 
heart  more  susceptible  than  at  present,  across  one  of 
the  parks,  and  a  mile  or  two  into  the  suburbs.  I 
asked  the  cabman  the  fare,  which  was  a  weak-minded 
thing  to  do,  as  I  ought  to  have  known  it.  ^The 
fare  is  six  shillings,'  he  answered,  with  intense  em- 
phasis on  the  word  fare,  as  indicating  a  wide  margin 
of  personal  dues  and  expectations.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  at  that  verdant  time  I  gave  him  the  six  shil- 
lings and  something  over  for  himself,  whereas  eighteen 
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pence  would  have   covered  Hs  legitimate   demand. 
One  of  these  fellows,  in  the  last  Exhibition  year,  while 
making  an  overcharge,  caught  a  Tartar.    The  fare  an- 
nounced himself  as  Sir  Eichard  Mayne,  and  requested 
to  be  driven  to  Scotland-yard.    There  is  one  fellow  on 
this  stand  whom  I  never  employ.    When  I  took  him 
to  go.  to  the  Great  Western  Station  he  made  a  great 
overcharge,  and  then  maintained  stoutly,  until  he  was 
nearly  black  in  the  face,  that  I  had  expressly  stipulated 
with  him  to  drive  fast.     Such  a  stipulation  would 
have  been  abhorrent  to  all  my  habits,  for  I  pride  my- 
self on  always  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time.     I  acquired  this  useful  habit  through  a  remark 
of  the  late  Viscount  Nelson,  who  said  that  being  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  beforehand  had  given  all  the  success 
which  he  had  obtained  in  life.    I  thought  this  a  very 
«asy  way  of  obtaining  success  in  life,  and  have  always 
made  the  rule  of  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before- 
hand, in  the  remote  hope  that  somehow  or  other  the 
practice  would  conduce  towards  making  me  a  viscount. 
Up  to  the  present  point,  however,  the  desired  result 
has  not  accrued.     With  regard  to  this  particular 
-evilly-disposed  cabman,  I  have  a  theory  that  he  is  a 
ticket-of-leave  man.     If  not  so  already,   he  is  sure 
-eventually  to  descend  into  that  order  of  society. 

Cabmen  bully  ladies  dreadfully.  A  large  part  of 
their  undue  gains  is  made  out  of  timid  women,  espe- 
<5ially  women  who  have  children  with  them.  A  lady 
I  know  gave  a  cabman  his  fare  and  an  extra  sixpence. 
^  Well,  mum,'  said  the  ungracious  cabman,  '  111  take 
the  money,  but  I  don't  thank  you  for  it.'  ^  You  have 
not  got  it  yet,'  said  my  friend,  alertly  withdrawing 
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the  money.  Impransus  Jones  did  a  neat  thing  the 
other  day.  He  got  into  a  cab,  when  after  a  bit  he 
recollected  that  he  had  no  money,  or  chance  of  bor- 
rowing any.  He  suddenly  checked  the  driver  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  said  he  had  dropped  a  sovereign  in 
the  straw.  He  told  the  cabman  that  he  would  go  to  a 
friend's  a  few  doors  off  and  get  a  light.  As  he  was 
pretending  to  do  so,  the  cabman,  as  Jones  had  ex- 
pected, drove  off  rapidly.  Thus  the  biter  is  sometimes 
bit.  According  to  the  old  Latin*  saying,  not  always 
is  the  traveller  killed  by  the  robber,  but  sometimes 
the  robber  is  killed  by  the  traveller.  When  Jones  ar- 
rived at  Waterloo-bridge  the  other  day,  he  immedi- 
ately hailed  a  cab,  albeit  in  a  chronic  state  of  impecu- 
niosity.  The  cabman  munificently  paid  the  toll,  and 
then  Jones  drove  about  for  many  hours  to  try  and 
borrow  a  sovereign,  the  major  part  of  which,  when 
obtained,  was  transferred  to  the  cabman.  There  is  a 
clergyman  in  London  who  tells  a  story  of  a  cabman 
driving  him  home,  and  to  whom  he  was  about  to  pay 
two  shillings.  He  took  two  coins  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  then  suddenly  recollecting  the  peculiar 
glitter,  he  called  out,  '  Stop,  cabman !  I've  given  you 
two  sovereigns  by  mistake.'  ^  Then  your  honour's 
seen  the  last  of  them,'  said  the  cabman,  flogging 
his  horse  as  fast  as  he  could.  Then  my  friend  felt 
again,  and  found  that  he  had  given  to  the  cabman 
two  bright  new  farthings,  which  he  had  that  day 
received,  and  was  keeping  as  a  curiosity  for  his  chil-^ 
dren.  There  is  something  very  irresistible  in  a  cab- 
man's cajolery.  ^  What's  your  fare  ?'  I  asked  a  cab- 
man one  day.     'Anything  your  honour  pleases,'  he 
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answered.  *  You  rasdal  I  That  means,  I  suppose,  your 
legal  fare,  and  anything  over  that  you  can  get.*  '  No, 
your  honour,  I  just  leave  it  to  you.'  *Very  well; 
then  there's  a  sixpence  for  you.'  ^  Ah,  but  your 
honour's  a  gentleman,'  pleaded  Paddy,  and  carried  oflF 
double  his  proper  fare. 

A  certain  amount  of  adventure  and  incident  hap- 
pens to  cabmen,  some  glimpses  of  which  I  witness 
from  my  window,  on  the  stand.  Occasionally  a  cab- 
man is  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  temptation,  and  the 
cabman  who  hesitates  is  lost. .  For  instance,  if  a  cab- 
man is  hired  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  by 
disreputable  roughs,  and  told  to  be  in  waiting  for  a 
time,  and  these  men  subsequently  make  their  appear- 
ance again,  with  a  heavy  sack  which  obviously  con- 
tains something  valuable,  and  which  might  be  plate, 
I  think  that  cabman  ought  to  give  information  in  the 
proper  quarter  unless  he  wishes  to  make  himself  an 
accomplice.  There  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  thieving 
business  which  is  known  as  lifting  portmanteaus  from 
the  roofs  of  cabs  and  carriages,  sometimes  certainly 
not  without  a  measure  of  suspicion  against  the  drivers. 
A  cabman,  however,  has  frequently  strict  ideas  of 
professional  honour,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  be- 
traying his  hirer,  who  in  dubious  cases  of  course  hires 
at  a  very  handsome  rate,  as  a  priest  of  betraying  the 
security  of  the  confessional  or  the  doctor  of  the  sick 
chamber.  Even  cabmen  must  have  severe  shocks  to 
their  nerves  at  times.  For  instance,  that  cabman  who 
found  that  he  had  a  carriage  full  of  murdered  children; 
or  suppose  two  gentlemanly-looking  men  have  taken 
a  cab,  and  the  driver  finds  that  one  is  gone  and  that 
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the  other  is  plundered  and  stupefied  with  chloro- 
form. Very  puzzled,  too,  is  the  cabman  when  he  stops 
at  an  address  and  finds  that  his  fare,  perhaps  the  im- 
pecunious Jones,  has  bolted  in  transitu^  or,  if  he  goes 
into  a  City  court,  has  declined  to  emerge  by  the  way 
of  his  original  entrance.  '  A  queer  thing  this  afternoon 
happened  to  me,  sir,'  said  a  cabman.  ^A  gentleman 
told  me  to  follow  him  along  the  High-street,  Mary- 
lebone,  and  to  stop  when  he  stopped.  Presently  I 
heard  a  scream :  he  had  seized  hold  of  a  lovely  young 
creature,  and  was  calling  out,  "So,  I  have  found  you 
at  last,  madam.  Come  away  with  me."  She  went 
down  on  her  knees  to  him,  and  said,  "  Have  mercy  on 
me,  Eobert,  I  can't  go  home  to  you."  "  Stuff  and  non- 
sense,'* he  says ;  and  lifts  her  up  in  his  arms,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  baby,  and  bundles  her  into  the  cab.  "  And 
what  d'ye  want  with  the  young  woman,  I  makes  bold 
to  ask?"  says  I.  "What's  that  to  you?"  he  said.  "I'm 
her  husband,  drive  sharp !"  I  took  'em  to  a  big  house 
in  a  square,  when  he  gives  me  half  a  sovereign,  and 
slams  the  door  in  my  face.'  '  I  suppose,  cabman,'  I 
said,  *  you  sometimes  get  queer  jobs,  following  people, 
and  things  of  that  kind  ?'  '  Sometimes,  sir,  and  I  know 
men  who  have  seen  much  queerer  things  than  I  have 
ever  seen,  though  I've  seen  a  few.  "When  a  man's 
following  some  one,  perhaps  a  young  fellow  following 
a  pretty  girl,  and  he  doesn't  like  to  be  seen.  I  don't 
mind  the  lads  being  after  the  girls,  that's  natural 
enough,  but  there  are  worse  things  than  that  in  the 
way  of  dodgings.'  He  told  me  several  things  that 
might  have  figured  in  a  volume  of  detective  experi- 
ences.    There  were  some  gentlemen,  he  said,  turning 
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to  lighter  matters,  who  could  make  themselves  very 
comfortable  for  the  night  in  a  four-wheeler.  There 
was  a  gent  that  was  locked  out  of  his  own  house  in 
the  race  week,  and  found  several  hotels  closed,  who 
took  a  cab  for  the  night,  and  made  himself  as  comfort- 
able as  if  he  were  in  his  own  bed  (which  I  rather  . 
doubted),  from  two  in  the  morning  till  seven.  Ho 
was  charged  two  shillings  an  hour  all  the  same.  One 
night  the  cabman  took  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  to  a 
dinner-party  in  Eussell-square.  They  forgot  to  pay 
him.  He  waited  till  they  came  out  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  charged  them  ten  shillings.  He  could  carry  a 
powerful  lot  of  luggage  on  his  cab.  Had  it  full  inside, 
and  so  much  luggage  that  it  might  have  toppled  over. 
Asked  him  what  was  the  largest  number  of  people  he  . 
ever  carried.  He  said  he  had  carried  seventeen  at  a 
go  once.  He  was  the  last  cab  at  Cremome  once,  but 
the  fellow  really  did  it  for  a  lark.  He  had  five  or 
six  inside,  a  lot  of  them  on  the  roof,  one  or  two  on 
the  box,  and  one  or  two  on  the  horse.  He  might 
have  lost  his  license,  but  he  made  nearly  thirty  shil- 
lings by  it.  The  longest  journey  he  ever  took  was 
when  he  drove  a  gentleman  down  to  Brighton  in  a 
hansom.  He  had  repeatedly  taken  people  to  Epsom 
and  also  to  Wiftdsor.  He  did  the  distance  to  Brighton 
in  six  hours,  changing  the  horse  half-way.  There  was 
a  little  bit  of  romance  belonging  to  the  stand,  I  found 
out.  Did  I  see  the  handsome  girl  who  came  every 
now  and  then  to  the  stand,  to.  the  good-looking  old 
fellow  in  the  white  hat  ?  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
four  cabs,  and  was  always  driving  one.  She  stayed 
at  home  and  took  the  orders.     I  found  afterwards 
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that  she  was  a  very  good  girl,  with  a  well-known  cha- 
racter for  her  quick  tongue  and  her  pretty  face.  I 
was  assured  by  an  officer  that  the  fair  cabbess  was  at 
a  Masonic  ball,  and  a  certain  young  duke  picked  her 
out  as  the  nicest  girl  in  the  room,  and  insisted  on 
dancing  with  her,  to  the  great  disgust  of  his  people 
who  were  with  him.  I  heard  another  story  of  the 
cabstand  which  was  serio-comic  enough^  and  indicated 
some  curious  vagaries  of  human  nature.  There  was 
one  cabman  who  had  a  handsome  daughter  who  had 
gone  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  got  the  credit  of  it. 
She  used  continually  to  come  down  to  the  stand,  and 
give  her  old  father  a  job.  He  used  to  drive  her  about, 
dressed  as  splendidly  as  he  was  shabbily,  and  he  would 
take  her  money  as  from  any  other  fare,  and  expect 
his  tip  over  and  above. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  scale  of  cab-fares,  before  the 
recent  revision,  was  too  low,  and  required  some  advance. 
I  say  this,  notwithstanding  a  cab  proprietor  told  me  that 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  low  fares,  as  assuring 
abundant  custom.  Cabmen,  however,  did  not  think 
that  the  concession  that  there  Tshould  be  no  sixpenny 
fare  for  a  cab  called  off  the  ranks  at  all  met  their 
claims.  But  cabmen  are  by  no  means  the  best  judges 
of  what  is  best  for  them.  If  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  legal  fares  many  people  would  take  cabs  who  do 
not  now  care  to  be  imposed  on  or  annoyed.  I  gene- 
rally give  twopence  or  threepence  on  the  shilling 
additional,  which  I  think  is  fairly  their  due,  but  I 
sometimes  get  mutterings  for  not  making  it  more. 
The  cab  trade  is  more  and  more  getting  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  large  proprietors,  some  of  whom  have  seventy 
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or  eighty  cabs.  When  the  cabs  make  their  average, 
profit  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  day,  this  must  be  a 
lucrative  business.  The  driver  does  well  who  makes 
a  profit  of  thirty  shillings  a  week  or  a  little  over.  All 
the  responsibility  is  with  the  cab  proprietor,  and  he 
generally  keeps  a  sharp  look-ont  after  the  men,  and 
will  give  them  uncommonly  scanty  credit.  As  a  rule, 
though  the  rule  is  often  relaxed,  they  must  pay  down 
a  stated  sum  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  out  the 
cab.  The  sum  varies  with  the  season,  as  also  does  the 
number  of  cabs.  There  are  some  hundred  cabs  less  in 
November  than  in  the  height  of  the  season.  The 
hansom  business  of  course  forms  the  aristocracy  of  the 
trade.  With  a  good  horse,  a  clean  carriage,  and  a 
sharp  civil .  driver,  there  is  nothing  more  pleasant 
than  bowling  along  on  a  good  road  with  a  pleasant 
breeze  coursing  around.  The  night-trade  is  the  worst 
in  horses,  carriages,  men,  and  remuneration  to  those 
concerned.  Some  of  these  cab-horses  were  once  famous 
horses  in  their  day,  which  had  their  pictures  or  photo- 
graphs taken,  and  won  cups  at  races.  There  are  also 
decayed  drivers,  who  harmonise  sadly  and  truly  with 
the  decayed  animals.  They  say  there  are  one  or  two 
men  of  title  in  the  ranks,  and  several  who  have  run 
through  good  fortunes — men  who  have  come  to  utter 
smash  in  the  army  or  the  universities,  the  niunber  of 
whom  is  probably  larger  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  come  to  cab-driving  as  their  ultimate  resource, 
and  only  more  congenial  than  quill-driving.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  interest  felt  in  cabmen  by  many  reli- 
gious and  philanthropic  people.  Their  experience  and 
strong  mother-wit,  their  habits  of  keen  observation, 
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and  consequently  of  marvellous  acuteness,  make  them 
great  favourites  with  those  who  study  the  humours  of 
the  street.  Archbishop  Tait,  when  Bishop  of  London^ 
used  at  times,  I  believe,  to  collect  as  many  as  he 
could  in  scnne  stables  at  Islington  and  preach  to  them. 
It  is  cosier,  however,  to  get  at  cabby  than  to  make  a 
durable  impression  on  him.  It  would  help,  however, 
to  humanise  him  if  some  of  us  were  more  humane 
and  considerate  towards  his  ^  order.' 
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Theee  is  nothing  essentially  picturesque  either  in 
poverty  or  in  crime  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  common  a  matter 
to  read  of  both  from  a  romantic  point  of  view,  or  to 
regard  either  of  them  through  a  highly-coloured 
medium,  that  the  very  words,  ^  lowest  portion  of  the 
metropolis,'  or  ^  thief  London,'  seem  to  suggest  some- 
thing quite  away  from  ordinary  experience,  and  belong- 
ing to  an  existence  mysterious  and  unapproachable, 
except  by  the  few  people  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  visit '  the  dens'  in  which  it  is  concealed. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  whenever  we  come 
upon  these  phrases,  even  though  they  may  refer  to 
some  locality  with  which  we  are  tolerably  familiar, 
we  seem  all  at  once  to  place  the  scene  at  an  imaginary 
distance,  and  almost  fail  to  recognise  in  the  name  of 
the  district  the  rows  of  shabby  wretched  tenements 
past  which  we  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  '  short  cuts'  to  the  broader  and  more  respect- 
able thoroughfares. 

It  is  seldom  that  romantic  or  picturesque  associa- 
tions lend  an  interest  to  the  great  mass  of  wretched- 
ness which  lies  only  half  hidden  in  the  London  slums. 
Apart  from   the  terible  records  of  human  suffering 
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which  should  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  move  us 
to  compassion,  the  wonderful  varieties  of  poverty,  and 
the  strange  outward  differences  in  the  mode  of  life 
displayed  by  the  poor  in  the  widely-separated  districts 
which  they  occupy,  are  more  truly  interesting  than 
any  merely  ideal  condition  with  which  they  have  been 
associated. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  expectation  of  this  pic- 
turesque, or  rather,  as  the  French  would  say,  this 
bizarre  element  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  de- 
scribe such  a  place,  say,  as  Bethnal-green,  where 
poverty  presents  a  dead  level  of  wretchedness,  varied 
only  by  slight  degrees.  The  merely  verbal  difficulty  of 
avoiding  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  expres- 
sions to  denote  the  utter  misery  of  a  neighbourhood 
is  in  itself  considerable ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
public  attention  the  writer  must  present  two  or  three 
of  the  most  vivid  examples,  and  honestly  endeavour 
to  describe  what  he  sees  without  allowing  any  sup- 
posed desire  for  the  sensational  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  after  a  visit  to  the  parish  just  referred  to,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that  this  weary  mono- 
tony of  dirt  and  hxmger  and  sickness  is  the  very  best 
proof  of  the  utter  destitution  of  any  neighbourhood, 
that  I  find  myself  strolling  towards  Baldwin' s-gardens. 
The  road  to  Baldwin's-gardens  lies  between  banks  of 
vegetables — cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and 
a  few  (but  not  many)  cauliflowers,  and  sheep  and  oxen 
are  displayed  in  fair  proportions  at  the  wayside.  To 
speak  of  strolling,'  as  I  more  nearly  approach  my  desti- 
nation, would  be  to  preserve  a  fiction  for  which  there 
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is  no  longer  any  pretence,  since  I  am  hustled  hither 
and  thither  by  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  people  repre- 
senting several  distinct  nationalities,  only  a  few  of  whom 
have  any  present  business  with  Baldwin's-gardens,  but 
most  of  whom  are  busily  engaged  with  the  agricultural 
produce  alluded  to.  The  specimens  of  vegetation  are, 
in  fact,  piled  on  stalls  or  in  the  long  hand-barrows 
known  as  '  Whitechapel  broughams  ;'  and  the  animal 
creation  has  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  joints, 
which  hang  in  bewildering  variety  outside  butchers* 
shops,  where  the  flaring  gas-jets  whistle  a  lively  ac- 
companiment to  the  Babel  of  sounds  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.  For  my  visit  to  Baldwin's-gardens  is 
made  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  my  most  direct  road 
is  by  way  of  Leather-lane. 

I  have  entered  quietly  enough  by  the  narrow  inlet 
from  Holbom,  where  I  stayed  to  look  at  the  plaster 
images  standing  so  cold  under  the  pale  gaslight  and 
to  wonder  whether  a  customer  would  ever  appear  for 
the  scorbutic  doves  who  have  been  so  long  in  flying 
that  now  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  good 
Saturday's  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water.  But  this 
apparent  quietude  is  the  peculiarity  of  Holbom  by- 
ways. Of  all  the  neighbourhoods  in  London  these 
poor  districts  lying  on  either  side  of  the  great  tho- 
roughfare from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  are  the  strangest 
and  the  most  various ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  see  most 
distinctly  how  our  '  vast  improvements'  fail  to  make 
a  clean  sweep,  serving  at  best  only  to  expose  the 
sordid  ravoUings  of  that  foul  tangle  of  courts  and 
alleys  which  they  were  intended  to  destroy.  Starting 
from  the  eastern  end,  where  Newgate  Gaol  casts  its 
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prison  blight,  we  find  that  the  operation  which  was  to 
have  removed  Field-lane  has  bnt  left  a  great  ngly 
scar,  and  has  at  the  same  time  revealed  fresh  evils  in 
the  ends  and  comers  of  half-dilapidated  houses  and 
frowsy  taverns  where  even  dissipation  languishes.  At 
its  western  extremity  New  Oxford-street  has  failed 
to  remove  the  vestiges  of  St.  Giles's ;  and  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  fashionable  library  the  children  still 
play  at  mud- pies ;  while  from  garret  to  cellar  the  foul 
houses  teem  with  inmates  whose  half- washed  rags 
flutter  from  lines  stretched  across  the  street. 

It  is  between  these  two  points  that  the  strangest 
part  of  all  this  great  city  may  be  discovered,  on  one 
side  amidst  the  Inns  of  Court,  on  the  other  in  that 
maze  of  streets  and  alleys  to  which  Leather-lane  is 
an  approach.  Not  that  poverty  here  is  altogether  of 
that  dead  hopeless  kind  which  is  so  terrible  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  wretchedness  of  some  other  neighbour- 
hoods. From  quiet  Hatton- garden,  where,  by  a 
strangely  poetical  accident,  the  City  Orthopcedic 
Hospital  occupies  the  site  of  the  Chancellor's  mansion, 
and  the  portrait  of  his  dancing  lady  looks  down  from 
the  chimneypiece  of  the  Board-room  upon  restored 
cripples; — from  Hatton- garden,  round  by  Hatt on- 
wall,  and  along  the  wider  streets,  there  may  be  seen 
no  little  bustle  even  on  ordinary  week-days,  and  most 
of  the  people  there  seem  to  follow  some  poor  calling 
which  enables  them  to  support  the  hucksters,  who 
ply  their  trades  briskly  enough. 

Beyond  and  behind  these  streets,  however,  there 
are  close  and  foul  dwellings  indeed — tenements  let 
and  imderlet  to  scores  of  lodgers  who  crowd  frcm 
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garj-et  to  basement.  First  there  is  the  colony  of 
Italian  organ-grinders  and  hnrdy-gurdy  players, 
whose  head-quarters  lie  here,  and  some  of  whom 
may  be  seen  toiling  wearily  home  at  nightfall  from 
their  long  day's  journey  round  the  suburbs,  to  deposit 
their  instruments  and  pay  the  daily  sum  demanded 
either  by  the  master  who  farms  the  men  or  for  the 
hire  of  their  organs.  Dark-eyed,  stubble-chinned, 
slouching,  often  half  idiotic,  these  poor  fellows  lead 
a  life  which  surely  for  monotonous  misery  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed;  a  few  of  them  are  cheerful- 
looking,  but  these  generally  own  an  organ  of  their 
own — a  very  diflferent  case  from  that  of  the  wretched 
drudges  who  are  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant  day's 
hire  before  they  can  devour  their  coarse  and  scanty 
supper,  and  huddle  to  sleep  in  their  miserable  beds. 

Then  there  are  itinerant  Dutch  clock-makers,  the 
German  glaziers,  the  image -boys,  the  plaster-cast 
makers  and  modellers,  and  the  Irish  of  many  callings, 
who  swarm  in  the  alleys,  and  whose  lively  brogue 
may  be  heard  at  the  street-comers,  like  the  rattling  of 
shillelaghs.  The  most  extraordinary  tenements,  how- 
ever, are  one  or  two  dilapidated  inns  which  stand,  or, 
rather,  which  continue  to  fall,  in  certain  obscure 
comers  lying  near  the  lane  itself.  They  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  most  ruinous  old  hostelries  ever  seen  in 
or  out  of  London,  their  steps  sinking  from  the  bat- 
tered doorways  which  formerly  led  to  the  gloomy 
bar  where  the  lady  in  cherry-coloured  ribbons  once 
guarded  the  punch-bowls  and  big-labelled  bottles, 
while  she  scored  the  potations  of  now  defunct  bag- 
men on  a  dingy  slate.     That  bar  is  now  tenanted  by 
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a  red-armed  woman  in  a  mob-cap,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  suds ;  and  the  coflfee-room,  where  even  the  greasy- 
odour  of  past  dinners  has  faded  from  the  blackened 
walls,  and  the  situation  of  the  ^boxes'  is  only  just 
indicated  by  marks  upon  the  floor,  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  family,  or,  perhaps,  to  judge  from  their 
numbers,  a  couple  of  families.  The  private  sitting- 
rooms,  the  bedrooms,  the  half-glazed  closet  in  which 
the  *  boots,'  who  was  also  the  night-porter,  consorted 
with  six  flat  candlesticks  and  the  blacking-brushes, 
all,  all  have  been  converted  into  separate  lodgings ; 
the  gallery,  which  looks  over  the  space  formerly  the 
resort  of  fast  coaches  and  covered  wagons,  supports 
clothes-lines  on  which  dingy  garments  hang  to  dry 
and  grow  more' dingy  still;  the  whole  place  is  so 
broken,  dirty,  and  dismantled,  that  the  freshly-plas- 
tered hotel  at  a  new  railway  station  could  scarcely 
exert  a  more  depressing  influence. 

Even  before  I  have  noted  these  things  the  uproar 
in  the  streets  has  increased,  and  the  Saturday  night's 
market  has  commenced  in  earnest.  The  great  heaps 
of  vegetables  are  only  exceeded  by  the  attractions  of 
the  stalls  of  tin-ware,  which  flash  and  glitter  under 
the  gaslight  of  the  shops  in  a  way  completely  dazz- 
ling. For  the  rest,  there  is  an  evident  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Leather-lane  ^to  cheap  haberdashery  and 
small  hosiery,  while  second-hand  boots,  odd  pieces 
of  floor-cloth,  penny  toys,  and  common  crockery-ware 
alternate  with  fresh  and  cured  fish  in  attracting  the 
crowd  of  customers. 

The  shopkeepers  scarcely  seem  to  object  to  the 
hucksters,  though  they  are  often  in  the  same  line  of 
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business — for  it  would  seem  that  they  each  have  their 
diflferent  classes  of  purchasers — and  to  hear  the  tempt- 
ing offers  made  by  many  of  these  poor  dealers  at  once 
suggests  how  far  a  little  money  is  compelled  to  go 
amongst  them.  Who  does  not  remember  De  Quincey's 
description  of  his  Saturday-evening  rambles  in  Clare- 
market,  assisting  the  poor  people  to  make  their  pur- 
chases? Fancy  the  gentle  scholarly  '  Opiiun-eater' 
exerting  that  rare  conversational  power  of  his,  which 
charmed  the  select  circles  of  the  most  literary  capital 
in  Europe,  upon  an  obdurate  Cockney  butcher  to 
cheapen  a  neck  of  mutton  for  some  poor  woman  I 

The  second-hand  clothes,  and  such  general  articles 
as  form  the  sweepings  of  sales  where  pawnbrokers' 
*  unredeemed'  pledges  are  disposed  of,  are,  perhaps, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  Leather-lane, 
though  they  are  confined  to  only  one  or  two  dirty 
cavernous  shops,  where  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
disturbed  from  the  dust  of  ages  which  has  settled 
there.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  stall  in  the 
neighbourhood,  however,  is  that  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  books,  which  cover  a  couple  of  long-boarded  barrows 
at  the  corner  of  a  street.  What  have  illuminated 
gift-books,  gilded  albums  in  morocco  and  toned  paper, 
and  those  handsomely-bound  volumes  '  without  which 
no  gentleman's  library  can  be  considered  complete,' 
to  do  with  such  a  neighbourhood  as  this  ?  Yet  here 
they  are,  no  doubt  cheaply  purchased  at  the  pub- 
lishers' clearing  sales,  and  destined  to  find  their  way 
to  the  bookcases  of  the  more  prosperous  tradespeople, 
or  to  the  shelves  of  such  students  as  take  Leather-lane 
in  the  line  of  their  daily  peregrinations. 
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Deeply  meditating  on  this  phenomenon,  however, 
I  find  the  place  of  which  I  am  in  search,  and  a  dull 
and  squalid  place  it  is.     The  houses  (of  which  I 
observe  one  is  a  parochial  or  district  school),  faded 
far  beyond  the  last  promise  of  respectability,  bear  at 
first  sight  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
depraved  buildings  in    Bethnal-green  in  the   quiet 
wretchedness  of  their  brick  and  mortar  features,  that 
I  am  almost  ready  to  return  to  the  cheerful  bustle  of 
the  poor  mart  I  have  left  behind,  and  whose  clamour 
is  still  audible  in  those  strange  surges  of  sound  which 
denote  the  viciiiity  of  a  crowd.     I  have  arrived,  how- 
ever, at  an  iron  railing,  within  which  a  newer  and 
altogether  different  edifice  is  indicated.    Not  that  I 
can  see  more  of  it  than  a  paved  courtyard  and  an 
unpretentious  porch ;  but  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
its  larger  proportions — such  of  them  as  are  not  wholly 
concealed  by  surrounding  houses — during  my  journey. 
There  is  just  sufficient  light  at  the  entrance  to  enable 
me  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  a  black  board,  which 
in   ecclesiastical  text  informs  me  that  this  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr,  and  that,  beside  the 
Sunday  services,  it  is  open  every  morning  and  even- 
ing for  public  worship,  as  well  as  on  some  extra 
occasions  there  fully  set  down,  whilst  the  church  itself 
is  open  all  day  long.      As  I  stoop  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  curtain  which  hangs  at  that  porch  the 
distant  tumult  is  heard  no  more ;  the  squalid  poverty 
surrounding*  Baldwin Vgardens  is  shut  out,  and  for  a 
moment  forgotten; — forgotten — not    that    the   poor 
have  no  part  in  the  scene  upon  which  I  have  entered, 
but  because  of  the  holy  quiet  and  purity  of  this  free 
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•church,  which  has  been  given  as  a  blessed  heritage 
for  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

Standing  there  reverently,  and  looking  upward  to 
ihat  high  roof — its  graceful  arches  so  suggestive  of  a 
purer  and  serener  air — gazing  towards  the  chancel 
and  paintings  which  decorate  its  lofty  walls — listening 
with  strange  emotion  to  the  full  swell  of  the  organ, 
which,  as  there  are  no  galleries,  is  placed  near  the 
communion  space  itself,  and  so  seems  to  have  come 
down  to  help  the  congregation  in  their  brotherliness 
of  Christian  worship,  I  seem  to  recognise  an  influence 
which  has  resulted  from  the  truest  appreciation  of 
what  a  true  church  is  intended  to  effect.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  pathetic  verses  in  which  James 
Smith  (one  of  the  authors  oi  Bejecied  Addresses)  in- 
-quires  why  the  churches,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  people,  should  be  barred  to  them  on  week-days, 
when  even  the  mere  visit  to  the  holy  place  might 
bring  peaceful  and  penitent  thoughts  to  some  amongst 
the  weary  and  heavy-laden  ?  I  think  of  this,  and  of 
ihe  story  of  that  poor  wretched  man  stained  with 
many  crimes,  who  at  length  came  back  to  his  native 
place,  and  creeping  stealthily  to  the  church  there,  sat 
beneath  the  painted  window,  its  rays  falling  on  the 
pavement  at  his  feet,  and  thought,  with  bitter  repent- 
ance and  earnest  unutterable  pleadings,  of  his  wild  and 
wicked  life,  till  he  went  peacefully  to  sleep  as  the 
golden  sunset  fell  upon  him,  and  so  died  smiling  with 
the  look  of  childhood  on  his  face.  Of  both  of  these  I 
think  fitfully,  but  gravely,  after  I  have  once  more 
passed  that  curtain  at  the  porch  of  St.  Alban  the 
Martyr,  and  again  emerge  into  the  roar  and  bustle  of 
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Leather-lane  on  that  Saturday  night.  There  are 
flowers  of  promise  even  in  the  wild  waste  of  Baldwin's- 
gardens;  and  in  that  holy  rood  which  it  encloses 
much  fruit  may  be  ripening  for  the  gathering  in  of 
the  Great  Harvest. 
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My  ^  flat'  is  simply  and  emphatically  a  third  floor,  up 
three  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  situated  in  Brother's 
Buildings.  Four  years  ago  we  were  looking  out  for 
a  house.  Owing  to  circumstances,  over  which  we  had 
not  the  slightest  control,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  have  a  cheap  house,  or  none  at  all.  We  wan- 
dered north,  south,  east,  and  west.  We  climbed  the 
staircases  of  semi-demi-genteel  villas  in  the  suburbs ; 
we  sniffed  over  drains ;  we  rusted  ourselves  against 
kitchen  ranges ;  we  mudded  our  feet  in  back  gardens ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  rent  was  all  very  well ; 
but  the  taxes  and  the  poor-rate  and  the  water-rate  we 
could  not  get  over  at  any  rate ;  so  we  were  regularly 
floored,  in  more  senses  than  one.  At  last,  an  acquaint- 
ance, of  Bohemian  experiences,  suggested  chambers  in 
Brother's  Buildings. 

'  Look  you,'  said  he,  '  you  have  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  a  house,  without  the  responsibilities  of  being 
a  householder.' 

I  eagerly  caught  at  the  idea.  I  am  Scotch ;  and 
I  remembered — distance  lending  enchantment  to  the 
view — those  beautiful  floors  in  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh.  My  good  gentleman  (Betty  always  calls 
him  my  good  gentleman)  was  thankful  for  any  sug- 
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gestion,  and  left  all  to  me — as  he  generally  does.  So 
^ve  came,  we  saw,  we  conquered ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
took  possession  of  what  our  landlord  (a  tailor)  called 
*  a  commodious  suit  of  chambers/ 

0,  what  a  charming  place  it  seemed!  what  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  our  vain  wanderings  !  so  large 
and  roomy,  and  yet  so  snug  and  comfortable.  How 
coiddwe  have  lived  so  long  in  London  in  poky,  smoky, 
musty,  fusty,  little  houses,  when  there  were  beautiful 
spacious  chambers  to  be  had  for  far  less  money  ? 

Fancy,  a  complete  house  on  one  floor !  A  large 
sitting-room,  with  ever  so  many  windows  in  it ;  a 
smaller  one,  with  not  quite  so  many ;  a  good-sized 
bedroom  for  ourselves,  opening  into  another,  nearly 
as  large,  for  the  boys ;  a  snug  little  hole  for  Betty  our 
maid- of-all- work ;  a  cosy  kitchen,  with  a  scullery  and 
a  coal-cupboard  and  water  laid  on,  and  what  not; 
such  a  convenient  china-closet,  too,  with  drawers,  and 
shelves,  and  hooks  for  jugs  and  cups,  and  eyes  to  throw 
a  light  in  from  the  passage  ;  in  short,  everything  that 
the  heart  of  housekeeping  woman  could  desire.  My 
tradespeople  came  up-stairs  for  orders  as  composedly 
as  they  would  have  gone  down  the  area-steps  any- 
where else.  And  I  had  such  a  nice  respectful  sweep, 
sending  me  a  circular  once  a  quarter,  thanking  me, 
as  well  as  the  other  ^nobility  and  gentry*  of  the 
neighbourhood,  for  my  patronage,  reminding  me  of 
his  address,  which  is  in  a  certain  court,  *  nearly  oppo- 
site the  lamp-post ;'  relieving  my  mind  by  assuring 
me  that  he  has  '  no  connection  with  round  the  comer,' 
and  darkly  warning  me  in  a  postscript  to  *  beware  of 
the  opposition.' 
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In  fact,  everything  combined  to  .  make  me  feel 
myself,  although  living  on  the  third  floor,  nevertheless 
a  dignified  householder.  We  were  high  up,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  it  was  airy ;  and,  of  course,  as  we  were 
at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  we  couldn't  be  interfered 
with  by  anybody.  Altogether,  our  domiciliary  ar- 
rangements really  seemed  perfect. 

We  were  thoroughly  enchanted  with  our  flat.  We 
raved  about  it  in  conversation ;  we  wrote  letters  about 
it  by  the  ream.  To  be  sure,  some  of  our  friends  (the 
genteel  ones)  sneered  at  our  '  attic,'  as  they  called  it ; 
could  not  come  to  see  us,  because  the  stairs  took  away 
their  breath;  could  not  send  their  servants  with 
messages,  because  of  the  ignominy  of  the  third  floor. 
In  fact,  these  acquaintances  behaved  in  a  most  un- 
reasonable manner,  and  looked  down  upon  us,  because 
we  were  so  high  up.  This,  however,  we.  bore  philo- 
sophically ;  for  we  had  still  some  friends,  who  came 
as  cheerfully  to  our  ^  attic'  as  if  it  had  been  a  cottage 
om^e,  and  we  living  in  elegant  retirement.  For  a 
whole  year  that  flat  was  a  domestic  bower  of  bliss. 
Some  people  fancy  that  you  can't  be  happy  in  chambers, 
because  you  can't  make  them  homelike.  '  The  Un- 
commercial Traveller'  told  us  that  *  chambers  never 
were  young  or  childish,  never  had  dolls  in  them,  nor 
christenings,  nor  rocking-horses,  nor  little  coffins,' 
and  utterly  repudiates  the  idea  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ever 
having  been  seen  in  any  '  set.'  If  you  don't  mind 
coming  up  three  pairs  of  stairs,  any  Mr.  Traveller,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  show  you  not  only  Robinson 
Crusoe  (originally  bound  in  green  and  gold,  but  now 
of  nondescript  boards,  and  with  its  leaves  in  the  last 
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stage  of  attrition),  but  a  full-sized  rocking-horse,  three 
dolls  (two  of  them  headless),  and — ^a  baby.  Yes,  a 
baby !  and  not  a  heathen  baby  by  any  means ;  for  he 
was  duly  christened  in  church,  and  had  three  names 
given  him  by  two  godfathers  and  a  godmother,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  be  relieved  to  hear  (considering  the 
obligations  they  took  upon  themselves  at  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields)  that  their  godson,  being  three  years  of 
age,  has  so  mastered  his  Catechism  as  to  be  able,  when 
interrogated  in  the  regular  form  as  to  his  name,  to 
answer  that  it  is  Benjamin,  and  that  it  was  given  him 
by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers,  who  never  come  to 
see  him,  and  have  never  yet  given  him  a  silver  mug, 
as  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  floor  below  us,  hitherto 
unoccupied,  was  let  to  a  barrister.  The  prospect  of 
having  as  a  near  neighbour  one  whose  profession  was, 
in  some  respects,  a  guarantee  for  respectability,  tended 
to  intensify  our  joy.  Perhaps  we  should  get  intimate, 
and  visit  each  other.  How  delightful  to  go  down- 
stairs to  the  barrister's  to  supper  !  How  delightful  it 
would  be  to  ask  the  barrister  to  pigeon-pie  and  punch 
in  return !  And  then,  possibly,  ho  might  discern  in 
our  Jack  an  aptitude  for  the  law,  and  take  him  into 
his  office. 

When  we  came  to  see  the  barrister  our  preconcep- 
tions were  sustained  to  the  utmost.  He  was  evidently 
a  gentleman.  He  bowed  to  me  most  politely  when  ho 
met  me  on  the  stairs,  and  Jack  reported  to  us  that  he 
had  patted  him  (Jack)  on  the  head,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  (Jack)  was  a  good  boy.  We  had  come 
to  be  on  such  good  terms  with  the  barrister  from  these 
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•stair  civilities,  that  I  was  upon  the  point  of  sending 
Jack  down,  with  my  good  gentleman's  compliments, 
and  would  he  favour  us  with  his  company  to  supper, 
when  Betty  brought  me  a  note,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : 

^  Madam, — I  can  have  no  right  to  demand  why  a 
gentleman  should  settle  with  his  wife  and  children 
in  chambers,  which  are  generally  considered  suitable 
only  for  bachelors ;  but  I  have,  certainly,  considerable 
cause  for  complaint  when  that  gentleman's  children 
iire  allowed  to  make  acrobatic  performances  over  my 
head  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  &c.  &c. 

Here  was  a  pretty  business !  The  large  room,  in 
which  our  three  boys  slept,  was,  no  doubt,  just  over 
that  occupied  by  this  luckless  bachelor.  Their  jump- 
ing over  his  head  I  could  fully  credit.  Jack  about 
this  time  had  learned  the  art  of  standing  on  his  head, 
a  performance  which,  as  Ben  and  Harry  usually  ap- 
plauded him  loudly  with  their  heels,  must  have  had, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  a  startling  effect.  A 
<5ertain  war-dance  of  theii*  own  invention,  which  was 
always  entered  into  with  the  greatest  spirit  by  all 
three,  Jack  accompanying  on  a  comb,  was  also  a 
favourite  performance.  This,  I  fear,  was  not  very 
^soothing  either ;  so  I  daresay  the  poor  man  really 
was  to  be  pitied. 

However,  I  was  not  going  to  be  out-generalled ; 
for,  although  bumpings  and  jumpings  over  the  head 
of  a  sleepy  bachelor  at  an  early  hour  must  be  to  some 
extent  aggravating,  still,  I  folly  and  conscientiously 
fcelieve,  that  pianoforte  music,  of  a  wailing,  discordant, 
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and  uncertain  character,  under  the  head  of  a  drowsy 
matron  of  musical  prepossessions,  is  quite  as  exas-^ 
perating,  if  not  more  so  ;  and  if  you  only  knew  how 
that  bachelor  used  to  drone  out  ^  Eousseau's  Dream'^ 
towards  the  small  hours,  how  he  made  of  ^  GiomQ> 
d'  orrore'  a  perfect  nightmare  of  horror  to  poor  luckless^ 
me ;  how  he  groaned  away  at  ^  Dulce  Domum,'  and  his- 
^  Lodging  was  on  the  Cold  Ghround,'  until  I  wished 
his  home  was  anywhere  and  his  lodging  on  any 
groimd  rather  than  the  second  floor — I  say,  if  you 
had  known  and  experienced  all  this,  you  would  pity 
me,  and  believe  me  fully  justified  in  sending  him  the^ 
following  reply : 

^  Sir, — I  regret  to  hear  that  my  boys  have  annoyed, 
you  by  jumping  over  your  head  at  so  early  an  hour,, 
and  I  beg  to  say  that,  as  I  wish  to  be  neighbourly,  I 
will  endeavour  to  prevent  their  doing  so  in  future^ 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  people  living- 
imder  the  same  roof  ought  to  exercise  a  little  mutual 
forbearance.  I,  on  my  part,  have  borne  imcomplain-^ 
ingly  certain  musical  performances  under  my  head, 
performances  which  have  begun  generally  at  mid- 
night, and  seldom  lasted  for  less  than  three  or  four 
hours ;  in  fact,  what  in  Scotland  we  should  call  "  a 
perfect  spate  o'  music." 

'  Now  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  gentleman,  do  you  not 
think,  as  we  on  our  part  have  to  put  up  with  the 
music  at  night,  that  you  on  yours  might  bear  with 
the  dancing  in  the  morning?'  &c.  &c. 

From  that  time,  during  six  months,  we  corre- 
sponded  regularly  on  the  subject  of  our  mutual  griev- 
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ances,  I  merely  taking  the  defensive,  by  pleading  the 
music  when  he  attacked  ike  dancing ;  but,  although 
the  correspondence  was  pretty  brisk,  and  at  times 
even  sharp,  his  letters  were  always  gentlemanlike, 
and  mine,  I  trust,  never  those  unworthy  of  a  lady. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months,  whether  the  ideas 
of  matrimonial  felicity,  suggested  by  the  bumpings 
and  jumpings  over  his  head,  were  too  strong  to  be 
resisted ;  whether  his  laundress  didn't  properly  attend 
to  his  buttons  mid  socks  (she  was  of  the  Mrs.  Crupp 
order,  and  most  likely  didn't) ;  or  whether  his  solitary 
music  made  him  melancholy,  I  can't  say ;  all  I  know 
is,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  married. 

How  delighted  we  were  when  we  saw  his  belong- 
ings being  carried  down  the  two  pairs  of  stairs !  how 
we  exulted  when  we  beheld  the  piano — that  instrument 
of  torture — borne  away  finally  by  two  men  into  a  van ! 
(K  we  had  known  what  was  coming,  instead  of  exult- 
ing as  the  cortege  moved  away,  we  should  have  followed 
it  weeping,  and  dressed  in  mourning  garments.) 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  landlord  told  us  ^  the 
commodious  suit' — they  were  all  commodious  suits — 
was  again  let,  and  this  time  to  a  ^  hartist.' 

A  '  hartist !'  Well,  there  was  comfort  in  that ; 
the  hartist  most  likely  would  not  prove  musical ;  and 
as  by  this  time  two  of  our  boys  had  gone  away  to 
school,  there  would,  we  trusted,  be  no  ground  for 
grievances. 

At  first  our  only  cause  of  annoyance  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  our  neighbour  consumed  more  than  his 
due  proportion  of  the  water  supplied  to  both  floors  (he 
having  the  custody  of  the  cistern) ;  a  circumstance 
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^hich  I  thought  might  be  owing  to  his  being  an  artist 
in  water  colours.  After  a  time,  when  our  '  domestic 
supply'  became  less  and  less,  not  even  this  witticism 
could  console  us.  Then  we  began  to  experience  some 
trouble  at  the  hand  of  his  laundress  and  his  models. 
In  justice  to  the  laundress,  let  me  record  my  firm  con- 
viction that  slie  was  perfectly  guiltless  of  anything 
connected  with  the  undue  consumption  of  water.  To 
look  at  her  face  was  to  forget  that  there  ever  had 
been  such  a  fluid  within  the  memory  of  man.  There 
were  two  models,  one  dark,  swarthy,  and  regardless 
of  her  parts  of  speech,  whom  we  used  to  call  the 
Billingsgate  one ;  the  other  pale,  meek,  and  faltering, 
who  was*  known  to  us  as  the  Milk-and-water  specimen. 
It  appeared  the  artist  frequently  made  appoint- 
ments with  these  ladies  which  he  forgot  to  keep.  Per- 
haps the  Queen  was  accustomed  to  send  for  him  sud- 
denly, to  immortalise  on  canvas  some  member  of  the 
royal  family,  and  himself  in  consequence,  and  his  laun- 
dress at  those  times  had  always  business  appointments 
Tound  the  corner,  which  she  could  not  possibly  post- 
pone. At  least  that  is  my  only  way  of  accounting  for 
the  models  having  to  ring  our  bell  so  constantly,  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Van  Daub  left  any  message. 

*  Which  it's  a  shame  to  bring  me  all  such  a  longways 
for  nothing,'  says  Billingsgate  ;  *  but  he  shall  pay  the 
piper.  Why,  this  very  morning  I  might  ha'  been  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  at  two  bob  an  hour,  instead  of 
trampin'  three  mile — besides  a  tuppenny  'bus — ^to  be  a 
Spanidge  beauty,  with  a  gaytar  in  my  'and  at  eighteen- 
pence.'    Milk-and-water  meekly  begs  pardon,  but — 

*  Mr.  Van  Daub  have  gone  out,  and  have  not  kep'  his 
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appointment,'  and  might  she  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
for  a  drop  of  water,  for  she  *have  walked  a  long 
distings,  and  feels  dry'  ? 

Poor  Milk-and-water !  She  had  a  complexion  like 
a  boiled  fowl  without  the  parsley  and  butter,  pale-blue 
eyes,  flaxen  hair,  a  slight  figure,  and  a  general  air  of 
having  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  reminding  one,  as 
to  her  tout  ensemble^  of  the  heroines  in  the  old-fashioned 
illustrations,  who  were  always  being  carried  off  in 
limp  garments,  by  ferocious  villains  of  uncompro- 
mising aspect.  Poor  thing !  to  see  her  on  a  summer's 
afternoon  sitting  down  dejectedly  on  a  step,  and  every 
now  and  then  looking  up  reproachfully  at  the  flies, 
after  they  had  been  making  darts  at  her  nose,  would 
have  moved  a  heart  of  stone.  Of  course  I  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  women ;  but  it  was  too  bad  that,  because 
Mr.  Van  Daub  often  forgot  his  appointments,  and  his 
laundress  always  remembered  hers  round  the  comer, 
we  should  have  to  answer  all  the  questions  ;  and,  in- 
deed, Betty  didn't  at  all  like  it.  Besides  all  this,  the 
artist  had  a  habit  of  tumbling  up-stairs  at  untimely 
hours.  This  occurred  so  frequently  that  one  would 
have  supposed  the  knobby  parts  of  his  countenance 
must  have  been  seriously  discomposed  by  the  friction. 
I  am  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  prove  that,  on 
those  occasions,  he  ever  did  anything  more  than  bark 
his  shins;  for,  although  we  Uved  under  the  same  roof 
for  twelve  months,  I  never  once  beheld  that  artist's 
countenance.  True,  I  have  looked  down  on  the  top 
of  his  hat.  Once  I  even  saw  his  heels ;  his  boots  had 
evidently  been  just  fresh  soled — ^perhaps  that  made  him 
slip  in  going  down-stairs.  I  have  seen  his  loaves  com- 
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ing  in,  clutched  tightly  in  the  grasp  of  his  laundress* 
I  have  gazed  upon  his  beer,  frothing  up  the  staircase 
in  a  pewter  pot.  I  have  contemplated  his  butter,  in 
the  winter  hard  and  stem,  and,  again,  melting  in  the 
summer's  sun.  I  have  looked  at  his  morning  rashers 
until  I  have  felt  quite  bilious  and  low  in  my  spirits, 
and  inclined  to  exclaim,  ^  All  flesh  is  bacon !'  To 
sum  up,  in  the  language  of  the  poet — whose  shade 
will,  I  hope,  forgive  me — many  a  loaf,  many  a  pot  of 
beer,  many  a  rasher,  many  a  pat  of  fourteenpenny 
Dorset  have  I  seen ;  but  himself — never  ! 

But  I  heard  him  often  enough.  He  did  not  write 
polite  notes  of  remonstrance,  like  the  barrister ;  but, 
when  Jack  and  Ben  were  practising  a  la  Leotard, 
would  rush  out  at  his  door,  and  shout  up  the  stairs, 
^Kcep  those  children  quiet  there!'  in  a  voice  and 
maimer  which  certainly  did  not  suggest  that  the  dili- 
gent study  of  the  '  arts'  had  had  any  effect  in  soften- 
ing Mr.  Van  Daub's  manners,  or  in  preventing  them 
from  becoming  brutal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  great  rejoicing  in  our  flat,  when  Betty  announced 
that  Mr.  Yan  Daub  was  moving.  When  a  later  bul- 
letin announced  that  he  had  moved.  Jack  and  Harry 
signalised  the  joyful  occasion  by  giving  three  cheers 
on  the  stairs. 

Since  that  time  the  chambers  have  been  occupied 
by  a  company,  established  for  the  relief  of  somebody 
or  other,  whether  Turks  or  Hottentots  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  Now  I  think  of  it,  they  can't  be  Hottentots, 
for  I  know  that  flannel  petticoats  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it,  and  I  fancy  Hottentots  don't  wear  them. 
The  company,  except  on  board  days,  when  they  have 
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Sir  Somebody  Something,  and  the  Eight  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Something  Else,  besides  a  bishop  and  two 
half-pay  officers,  to  sit  in  solemn  conclave,  consists  of 
a  secretary,  a  sharp  boy,  and  a  laundress.  When 
they  first  came,  they  were  so  quiet,  that  we  began  to 
think  we  were  going  to  have  a  little  peace,  as  in  the 
first  year  of  our  flat  experiences,  and  even  if  we  did 
take  in  a  flannel  petticoat  or  two,  when  the  secretary 
and  laundress  were  ^unavoidably  absent,'  and  the 
sharp  boy  had  gone  out,  to  be  '  back  in  ten  minutes,* 
we  thought  in  the  cause  of  chaiity  we  did  not  so  much 
mind  it.  But,  0  dear !  dear !  the  secretary  and  the 
laundress  are  hardly  ever  there  nowadays ;  and  the 
sharp  boy's  arithmetic  has  become  so  incorrect  that 
his  ^  ten  minutes'  often  exceed  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Betty  in  the  mean  time  takes  in  all  the  messages  and 
parcels.  Sometimes  I  have  even  to  answer  the  door 
myself.  It  is  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Why, 
this  very  morning,  since  I  began  to  write,  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  twelve  bundles  and  a  bandbox ! 
What  the  bandbox  can  possibly  contain  which  is 
capable  of  relieving  anybody,  whether  Turk  or  Hot- 
tentot (I  should  think  not  even  the  King  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands  could  find  consolation  in  a  bandbox),  I 
can't  imagine.  Betty  suggests  that  it  may  be  a 
straw'r  'at ;  and,  as  I  am  too  dejected  to  think  of  any- 
thing else,  I  have  adopted  her  notion. 

To  crown  all,  Betty  has  just  given  warning.  She 
has  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant ;  but  the  flannel 
petticoats  have  been  too  many  for  her ;  and,  as  she 
says  herself,  she  ^  can't  stop  to  be  made  a  parcels 
delivery  of  no  longer.'     0,  can  any  of  my  readers  tell 
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me  of  a  cottage,  about  thirty  pounds  a  year?  I  don't 
care  whether  the  neighbourhood  be  genteel  or  not ; 
even  if  there  should  be  a  mangle  next  door,  a  cats- 
meat  man  over  the  way,  a  skittle-ground  at  the  back, 
and  the  private  residence  of  a  garrotter  roimd  the 
comei>-aiiything,  to  get  away  from  this  abominablo 
flat. 
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I  AM  surely  in  a  foreign  town,  if  sights  and  sounds  go 
for  anything.  A  few  of  these  evidences  would  lead 
me  to  believe  it  German ;  but  so  many  more  proclaim 
it  to  be  French,  that  there  can  bo  no  mistake  in  the 
matter. 

French  men  and  French  women  are  passing  up  the 
streets,  and  down  the  streets,  and  across  the  streets ; 
they  go  in  and  out  of  the  shops ;  they  stand  at  the 
doors  of  the  private  houses,  taking  the  air  in  the 
pleasant  afternoon,  and  cultivating  leisure  with  Gallic 
avidity;  though  nothing  is  very  active  about  them 
except  their  voices.  These  are  in  continual  play. 
Men,  women,  and  children — there  are  many  children 
among  the  idlers — talk  as  they  walk,  and  talk  as  they 
stand  still,  and  talk,  if  I  may  so  express  their  more 
undecided  movements,  as  they  do  neither  the  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  You  hear  the  French  language 
on  all  sides.  There  are  English  about,  but  you  only 
see  them ;  they  pursue  their  way  in  sUence,  or  with 
only  inteijectional  remarks.  For  our  compatriots  are 
little  prone  to  discussion  while  in  movement ;  they 
reserve  their  interchange  of  ideas  for  periods  when  at 
rest.  Thus  it  is  that  they  walk  so  listlessly — the 
French  say,  so  sadly — ^about  the  streets,  and  give  you 
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the  notion  that  they  have  something  on  their  minds. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  often  as  not,  they  are  thoroughly 
enjoying  a  state  of  repose,  and  are  thinking  as  little 
in  silence  as  their  neighbours  are  in  conversation. 
Different  nations  have  different  ways  of  arriving  at 
enjoyment ;  and  a  great  accession  of  happiness  is  not 
always  conducive  to  liveliness.  Somebody  once  de- 
scribed a  Burgomaster  sitting  smoking  his  pipe  among 
his  tuUps,  and  contemplating  the  canal  before  him,  as 
in  a  state  of  Dutch  rapture  very  much  resembling 
apoplexy.  Perhaps  the  English  to  whom  I  now  refer 
are  somewhat  put  down  by  their  loquacious  neigh- 
bours, and  feel  themselves  to  be  intruding  among  so 
many  speakers  of  a  foreign  tongue.  For  it  is  plain 
from  all  appearance  that  they  are  not  at  home. 

The  streets,  to  be  sure,  at  first  glance,  have  not  an 
un-English  aspect ;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  on  account 
of  their  altogether  negative  character.  They  are  not 
very  wide,  not  very  regular,  and  not  very  clean ;  and 
these  characteristics  are  common  to  the  humbler  quar- 
ters of  most  cities,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  There 
is  a  solidarity  among  slums  all  over  the  world,  as  far 
as  appearance  is  concerned;  and  neighboui-hoods  some- 
what higher  in  the  scale  are  apt  to  have  similar  re- 
semblances. The  quarter  of  which  I  speak  has  no 
general  features  which  would  distinguish  it  as  belong- 
ing to  a  city  of  any  particular  nationality  in  Europe ; 
but  regarded  with  attention  to  details,  it  gives  you 
the  impression  of  a  part  of  Paris — one  of  those  parts 
which  M.  Haussmann  neglected  to  make  presentable 
to  Prussian  visitors.  The  shops  are  for  the  most  part 
French  to  a  fault;  and  they  have  one  peculiarity  which 
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belongs  to  French  shops  in  the  humbler  quarters,  in 
being  principally  restaurants  and  cafes.  To  judge  by 
the  accommodation  of  this  kind  here  provided  for  them, 
the  population  pervading  the  locality  must  have  great 
capacity  in  the  way  of  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking. 
At  every  turn  you  find  a  tavern — ^now  and  then  of 
the  English  type,  but  principally  of  the  French,  with 
about  as  much  of  the  German  element  as  you  meet 
with  in  the  minor  streets  of  the  French  capital.  The 
accommodation,  in  fact,  is  supplied  to  an  extent  which 
leads  to  an  inference  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  quar- 
ter live  a  great  deal  out  of  doors. 

How  else  could  all  the  restaurants  be  supported  ? 
And  they  are  establishments,  be  it  remembered,  by 
no  means  of  a  holiday  description,  like  the  majority  of 
English  hotels — where  visitors  are  supposed  to  dine 
under  festive  conditions,  and  to  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  domestic  consumption,  if  not  as  a  matter 
of  choice,  at  least  for  the  good  of  the  house.  *  The 
good  of  the  house  V — how  entirely  this  established 
phrase  marks  the  diflterence  between  the  English  and 
the  continental  view  of  hotel  or  tavern  life.  Where 
could  you  ever  find,  say,  the  Frenchman  who  ordered 
anything  that  he  did  not  want,  for  the  good  of  the 
house  ?  The  house  is  intended  for  his  convenience, 
and  he  would  not  dream  of  extending  his  patronage 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  immediate  wants — wants 
which  he  has  to-day,  will  be  renewed  to-morrow,  and 
will  reproduce  themselves  every  four-and-twenty  hours 
for  any  time  in  the  future  of  which  he  chooses  to  take 
cognisance.  An  Englishman,  ^dining  out,'  thinks 
that  he   must   distinguish  himself,   and   make  hia 
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presence  felt,  even  to  the  extent  of  empliatic  fees  to 
the  waiter.  The  Frenchman,  favoured  of  course  by 
the  diflterent  degree  of  expectation  in  his  case,  dines 
abroad  rather  more  economically  than  he  could  at 
home,  and  obtains,  for  the  little  gratuity  he  gives  in 
addition,  quite  as  much  attention  and  respect  as  is 
sufficient  for  his  comfort  or  his  vanity.  With  most 
of  us  in  England,  ^dining  out'  is  an  exceptional 
arrangement,  so  we  make  it  exceptionally  expensive, 
and  demoralise,  not  only  landlords,  but  waiters  as 
well. 

In  the  quarter  to  which  I  refer  there  is  no  de- 
moralisation of  either  kind.  The  houses  of  entertain- 
ment are  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  giving  the 
most  possible  for  money,  and  any  gratuitous  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  customers  would  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  lunacy.  French  in  principle,  they  are 
equally  French  in  appearance.  Very  himible  they 
are  in  point  of  pretension,  but  quite  continental  in 
character.  And  here  I  may  as  well  mention  that  I 
am  not  in  Paris,  as  you  may  have  supposed,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Soho — that  dingy  quarter  of 
London  which  our  continental  neighbours  have  made 
their  own,  in  common  with  Leicester-square  and  the 
dependencies  thereof  lying  more  or  less  about  the 
Haymarket. 

*  •  This  quarter  naturally  received  large  additions 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Many 
of  the  wealthier  classes  of  French,  both  from  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  came  to  England  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities;  and  the  provincials 
included  a  considerable  number  from  the  Ehine  Pro- 
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Tinces.  These  fair-haired  families,  who  might  pass 
for  English,  but  were  supposed  to  be  German,  as- 
tonished the  hotel-keepers  when  they  arrived  by 
announcing  themselves  as  French,  They  spoke  in 
French,  indeed,  and  were  attired  in  irreproachably 
French  modes.  But  their  tongues  were  not  so  Parisian 
as  their  toilettes,  and  indicated,  to  the  experienced 
ear,  their  Teutonic  descent.  All  these — the  better 
class  of  visitors — consisted  principally  of  women  and 
children.  There  were  a  few  elderly  men,  and  a  few 
very  young  men — if  they  could  be  called  men  at  all. 
You  saw  them  driving  or  walking  about  the  parks 
and  pubUc  places  for  a  few  days,  and  mixing  with 
the  more  miscellaneous  mass  of  foreigners  who  still 
lay  claim  to  the  lion's  share  of  Begent-street  in  the 
afternoons.  Then  they  disappeared  for  the  most  part, 
following  the  example  of  fashionable  London  pro- 
bably, and  betaking  themselves  to  the  seaside,  or,  it 
may  be,  paying  visits  to  the  country  houses  of  their 
English  friends.  While  in  town  they  were  lodged  at 
the  best  hotels,  or  in  expensive  private  apartments ; 
and  in  this  as  in  other  respects  were  not  to  be  classed 
with  the  mass  of  continental  fugitives. 

The  latter  naturally  gravitated  to  Leicester-square, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  mostly  penetrated  to 
Soho.  Li  Leicester-square  itself  large  numbers  were 
accommodated:  I  scarcely  dare  say  how  many  beds 
the  large  hotels  there  were  said  to  provide,  or  imagine 
how  many  persons  slept  in  them.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  always  full  of  foreigners, 
and,  to  judge  by  appearance,  a  considerable  sediment 
still  remains. 
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Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians  have  of 
late  years  been  always  well  represented  in  the  quarter ; 
but  the  French  have  supplied  the  majority  of  the 
foreign  residents;  and  among  recent  comers  the 
French  are  in  a  large  majority  still.  The  great  immi- 
gration took  place  during  the  few  days  preceding  the 
closing  of  the  gates  of  Paris  for  the  siege.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  fugitives  were  residents 
in  the  capital.  Many,  of  course,  had  fled  to  Paris 
from  the  provinces — small  proprietors,  for  the  most 
part,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  before 
the  Prussian  guns,  and  believed  Paris — as  everybody 
believed  it  at  one  time — ^to  be  a  place  of  safety.  The 
French  arms  might  endure  reverse  after  reverse,  but 
the  idea  of  a  siege  of  Paris  was  difficult  to  realise 
up  to  the  last  moment.  The  poorer  Germans,  who 
arrived  at  about  the  same  time,  were  residents  of  the 
capital  principally,  driven  out  by  decree  of  authority, 
and  deprived  ruthlessly  of  the  little  effects  they  had 
intended  taking  away.  But  destitute  as  they  were — 
and  are""  still,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  too  many  cases — 
they  managed  to  reach  Soho,  and  there  found  friends, 
and  homes  of  some  kind. 

They  do  not  mingle,  you  may  be  sure,  with  the 
French,  who  are  the  representative  residents  of  the 
quarter — a  very  poor  quarter  compared  with  the 
English  quarter  in  Paris.  The  part  of  the  French 
capital — all  the  rich  and  festive  district — which  in- 
cludes the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Eue  de  la  Paix, 
and  the  upper  Boulevards  is  the  quarter  of  the 
English,  who  fairly  outbid  the  native  inhabitants  in 
the  command  of  luxuries.     The  mass  of  Frenchmeu 
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in  London  are  fain  to  find  their  home  in  cheap,  dull, 
and  somewhat  dirty  Soho. 

But  they  have  made  it  their  own,  at  any  rate. 
English  still  venture  to  live  there,  as  French  still 
venture  to  live  at  Boulogne.  But  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place — the  social  atmosphere — is  Gallic,  as  I  have 
said.  On  every  side  are  the  shops  of  tradesmen 
ministering  to  the  requirements,  the  conveniences, 
the  tastes,  and  the  fancies  of  our  *  lively  neighbours.^ 
New  arrivals  are  sure  to  have  foreign  coin ;  old  resi- 
dents receive  remittances  in  foreign  notes.  In  Soho, 
as  in  Coventry-street  and  the  Haymarket,  they  will 
find  several  agents  de  change^  whose  establishments 
are  fitted  up  in  French  style,  with  a  network  of  brass 
to  separate  the  agent  from  the  changers ;  an  unneces- 
sary precaution,  one  would  think,  considering  that  at 
English  banking-houses  the  largest  transactions  take 
place  across  an  open  counter,  but  characteristic  of  the 
severe  sense  of  business  which  always  marks  the 
business  man  in  France,  just  as  it  marks  the  official 
man,  even  under  the  reddest  form  of  repubUcanism. 
Then  there  are  agents  de  renseignementSy  prepared  to 
^ve  every  information  and  assistance  of  every  kind 
to  les  etrangersy  and  whose  offices  are  alive  with 
placarded  announcements  of  maisons  a  louei\  apparte- 
ments  gamis^  servants  who  want  masters,  professors 
of  languages  who  want  pupils,  &c.  &c.  Here,  too, 
you  may  see  printed  references  to  establishments  not 
far  oflF,  where  members  of  the  public — supposed,  it 
may  be  presiuned,  to  have  no  available  homes — may 
wash  and  dress,  have  their  hair  cut  and  their  beards 
^shaved,  their  clothes  and  boots  brushed,  get  buttons 
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sewn  on,  provide  themselves  with  clean  collars,  new 
cravats,  gloves,  socks,  shoes,  and  even  have  their 
letters  addressed,  at  a  graduated  scale  of  charges  be- 
ginning at  one  penny.  The  transformation  efltected 
must  be  a  wonderful  one  for  the  wanderer,  who,  with- 
out immediate  appliances  of  his  own  for  dressing  or 
adornment,  has  a  little  copper  or,  at  most,  silver 
money,  and  desires,  for  especial  reasons,  to  present 
a  respectable  appearance. 

Not  far  off  we  find  a  French  Catholic  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  also  a  French  collegiate 
school,  and  a  French  society  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress. Those  who  wish  to  have  medicines  made  up 
need  not  have  recourse  to  English  drugs — more  than 
one  pharmacie  Franqaise  may  be  found  in  the  quarter^ 
Lodgings  there  are  of  all  kinds  in  private  houses,  from 
a  suite  of  apartments  to  a  simple  bed.  But  there  are 
also  establishments,  described  under  the  French  desig- 
nation of  mauons  meubleeSj  which  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  an  hotel ;  and  there  are,  of  course,  many 
hotels  on  a  regular  scale,  though  none  of  them  of  such 
pretensions  as  those  in  Leicester-square. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the- 
quarter  are  the  shops  of  the  hlanchisseuses.  English 
people  in  London,  of  very  good  condition,  have  their 
clothes  washed  in  any  wretched  court  in  which  their 
laundresses  happen  to  reside;  and  the  said  laun- 
dresses are  usually  of  the  poorest  class.  In  Paris,  as^ 
most  people  know,  they  are  a  large  and  flourishing 
community,  asserting  class  customs  and  privileges — 
to  the  extent  even  of  holding  fetes  every  year — and 
conducting  themselves  with  entire  independence  to- 
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wards  the  rest  of  the  commmiity.  In  Soho,  upon  a 
necessarily  limited  scale,  the  same  system  seems  to 
prevail.  The  laundresses  have  shops  with  plate-glass 
windows,  trimmed  with  neat  white  curtains  inside, 
and  ornamented  with  trophies  of  blanchissage  in  the 
shape  of  garments  which  are  waiting  to  go  home ; 
while,  not  too  much  in  the  background,  the  passer-by 
beholds  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  young  girls  who  perform 
the  executive  work  engaged  in  washing  or  ironing,  as 
the  case  may  be,  though  the  two  departments  of  re- 
storation are,  I  believe,  kept  scrupulously  distinct. 
As  may  be  supposed,  only  the  more  ornamental 
articles  are  dealt  with  in  front  of  the  shop ;  and  a 
'hlanchisseuse  who  notifies  that  she  is  specially  de  fin 
will,  of  course,  take  no  others.  On  the  poetical 
principle  which  Dr.  Johnson  parodied  in  his  sugges- 
tion that  '  who  drives  fat  oxen  shoidd  himself  be  fat,' 
it  may  be  expected  that  ^who  gets  up  fine  things 
should  herself  be  fine ;'  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  Soho  blanchisseuses  are  very  fine  ladies 
indeed.  You  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  profession  as  the  representative  laundress 
of  London  life,  who  is  always  suffering  from  *  rheu- 
maticks,'  comforting  herself  with  gin  in  the  intervals 
of  tea,  and  making  abject  lamentations  about  hard 
times.  These  Frenchwomen  seem  all  bright  and 
happy,  and  it  is  evidently  not  their  fault  if  they  do 
not  find  some  fun  in  their  avocation. 

Judging  by  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  men  you 
meet  in  Soho,  it  would  not  seem  that  clean  linen  was 
the  strong  point  of  the  quarter ;  but  shirts  with  fault- 
less fronts  are  certainly  beheld  in  the  blanchisseuses^ 
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windows,  and  they  must  be  worn  by  somebody; 
perhaps  by  *  professionals'  of  various  kinds,  who  are 
obliged  to  appear  in  evening  dress.  The  majority  of 
the  garments  here  displayed  pertain  to  the  other  sex ; 
and  while  many  are  of  highly  ornate  appearance,  all 
do  credit  to  the  artistes  employed  upon  their  revival. 
A  couple  of  the  latter  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the 
streets  bearing  between  them  one  of  those  large, 
square,  deep  baskets,  fall  of  snow-white  articles  of 
wear,  which  would  make  Paris,  one  would  think, 
apparent  to  a  blind  man.  And  this  apart  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fair  bearers  themselves,  who,  as 
here  dressed  for  duty,  are  content  with  compact  and 
simple  attire,  and  especially  renounce  such  mon-. 
strosities  as  bonnets  and  such  impertinences  as  hats, 
as  inappropriate  to  the  occasion.  Their  heads  are 
covered,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  a  pretty  little  white 
cap. 

It  is  not  every  article  of  ladies'  dress,  as  everybody 
knows,  that  can  with  impunity  be  made  to  fit  into  a 
basket.  So  you  may  occasionally  see  in  Soho  the 
spectacle  of  a  lovely  robe  rich  in  adornment,  or  a 
spotless  jupon  wonderfully  gofltered,  being  carried 
home  to  the  intending  occupant  at  the  end  of  a  pole. 
When  I  see  the  deep  basket  and  the  two  grisettes, 
and  added  to  them  the  garments  carried  home  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  I  cannot  believe  myself  out  of  France, 
and  instinctively  shrink  from  the  regard  of  passengers 
in  the  street,  under  the  firm  belief  that  I  shall  be 
arrested  as  a  foreign  spy. 

The  barbers'  shops,  too,  are  thoroughly  French. 
The  more  pretentious  among  them  spurn  the  pole  with 
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the  circling  stripes,  which,  however,  is  sufficiently  re- 
presented in  the  quarter;  but  none  omit  the  brass 
basin  dangling  before  the  door — ^manifestly  the  helmet 
of  Mambrino,  even  to  the  little  piece  cut  out  to  fit  the 
neck  of  the  patient; — a  basin  that  brings  to  your 
mind  Figaro  in  every  street,  and  Eosina  in  every 
balcony. 

You  have  Spain  and  Italy,  as  well  as  France,  in 
the  numerous  shops  where  comestibles  are  sold :  olives, 
macaroni,  taglianni,  jambons  de  Bayonne,  saucissons 
de  Bologne,  rillettes  de  Itourj  p&t^s  de  foie  gras, 
caviar,  truffled  provisions  of  all  kinds,  Eochfort, 
Gruyere,  Parmesan,  Neufch&tel,  and  other  choice 
cheeses — everything  that  could  be  conceived  by  the 
most  frenzied  imagination  of  Fortnum  &  Mason  or 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  are  here  at  hand,  and  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  indicate  the  habits  of  the 
neighbourhood.  English  people  living  upon  small 
means,  or  sustaining  a  precarious  struggle  with 
poverty,  think  little  of  delicate  or  dainty  fare ;  they 
feed,  for  the  most  part,  *in  a  brutal  way,  only  upon 
rare  occasions  venture  upon  anything  like  a  feast,  and 
even  then  the  indulgence  is  of  a  simple  kind,  and  re- 
markable mostly  for  profusion.  How  many  ordinary 
English  people  know  anything  about  truffles,  for  in- 
stance ?  And  to  how  many  is  caviar  more  than — 
caviar?  But  our  continental  neighbours  of  all  classes 
are  accustomed  to  varieties  of  food,  and  condiments 
which  woidd  not  enter  into  the  habits  of  our  own 
countrymen  even  were  they  as  much  native  produc- 
tions as  mutton  and  beef.  And  it  is  not  because  he 
has  had  to  run  away  from  France,  or  has  been  induced 
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by  other  circumstances  to  seek  a  home  in  Soho,  that 
the  Frenchman  will  fail  to  consult  his  tastes  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  his  dinner.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  indulge  himself  freely ;  but  to  some  extent  he 
will  succeed :  and  in  Soho,  it  must  be  remembered,  all 
the  comestibles  which  are  costly  to  Englishmen  are 
brought  within  reach  of  the  poor  man.  Occasionally 
inferior  in  quality  it  may  be,  the  Frenchman's  repasts 
have  the  form  of  refinement,  and  he  is  reminded  at 
least  of  delicacies  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  vendors 
of  comestibles,  too,  are  usually  the  wine  merchants  of 
Soho ;  and  in  these  days  they  manage  to  supply  the 
staple  vintages  at  prices  scarcely  higher  than  in  France^ 
while  liqueurs  are  dispensed  at  proportionately  rea- 
sonable rates. 

French  pastrycooks  are  well  represented  in  Soho* 
There  are  shops  thereabout  where  not  a  Bath  bun  i& 
to  be  seen ;  where  the  plain  currant  bun  is  equally 
dispensed  with ;  where  not  even  the  oblong  raspberry 
tart,  so  dear  to  British  boyhood,  finds  a  place.  In 
their  stead  you  get  babas,  brioches,  meringues  a  la 
creme,  eclairs,  galettes,  savarins,  fruit-comfits,  cherries 
and  peaches  in  spirit,  and  many  other  things,  among 
which  I  will  only  mention  chocolate  in  every  form 
that  was  ever  devised.  Moreover  the  window  of  at 
least  one  of  these  Paradises  oi patisserie  is  decorated 
with  dolls  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  modej — and 
anybody  not  able  to  fancy  himself  at  Sirandius  after 
that  must  be  a  dull  wretch  incapable  of  any  effort  of 
the  imagination. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  there  is  no  want  of  French 
tailors  and  milliners  in  the  quarter,  though  their  esta- 
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blishments  make  no  figuije — a  regular  shop  being  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  if  they  ever  do  any  work,  except  to  order ; 
and  orders,  you  may  be  sure,  are  executed  at  small 
cost.  To  judge  by  the  appearance  of  probable  custo- 
mers, I  should  not  be  inclined  to  recommend  a  Soho 
tailor ;  but  the  milliners  are  doubtless  better,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  something  of  a  Boulevardish  air 
about  them. 

The  French  in  Soho — surrounded  as  they  are  with 
so  many  supplies  calculated  to  meet  their  special  re- 
quirements—live in  a  world  of  their  own  light  litera- 
ture.  There  are  libraries  full  of  novels  and  periodi- 
cals :  and  the  comic  journals  and  minor  newspapers 
of  Paris  appear  to  be  in  great  request.  Among  the 
novelists,  the  popidar  inclination  appears  principally 
to  tend  towards  Erckmann-Chatrian  of  one  class,  and 
writers  who  may  be  considered  represented  by  the 
younger  Dumas  of  another  class.  But  of  course  the 
elder  Dumas  sells  largely,  as  I  suppose  he  always  will; 
while  Paul  de  Kock — who  seems  perennial  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  popularity — still  commands  a  sale  from 
the  old  stereotyped  edition  in  quarto,  with  the  worn- 
out  woodcuts  which  are  never  by  any  chance  within 
a  dozen  pages  of  the  text  to  which  they  refer.  Among 
the  weekly  journals  the  Vie  Parisienne  has  a  foremost 
place,  but  its  lower-priced  rivals,  such  as  the  Petit 
Journal  pour  Rire^  Pains  Comique^  Paris  Amusant^ 
and  others  of  the  same  facetious  family,  have  naturally 
a  larger  circulation.  The  political  papers  most  popu- 
lar are  the  Figaro^  the  Gaulois^  and  the  Petit  JoumaL 
These  are  sold  in  London  upon  the  same  day  as  the 
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date  of  publication — an  arrangement  possible  enough, 
supposing  they  were  despatched  by  the  first  mail  in 
the  morning,  but  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  their  conductors  date  them  a  day  late  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  In  addition  there  are 
several  French  papers  published  in  London — notably 
the  old  Courner  de  V Europe^  and  the  International^ 
now  of  several  years'  standing.  One  was  started 
after  the  surrender  of  Napoleon,  supposed  to  repre- 
jient  Imperial  interests — though  not  always  on  the 
best  authority,  as  the  spurious  *  manifesto'  sufficiently 
Bhowed.  Another  French  paper,  too,  afterwards  made 
its  appearance  in  London,  said  to  be  an  '  organ'  of 
the  Orleans  family.  Two  German  papers,  published 
in  London,  have  also  made  their  appearance  re- 
cently. 

Most  of  the  prints,  besides  filling  shop-windows 
in  Soho,  are  sold  in  the  streets  by  itinerant  vendors, 
who  also  go  the  round  of  the  caf6s  and  restaurants, 
,  -and  force  them  upon  the  attention  of  the  drinkers  and 
diners.  Large  numbers  of  these  publications  are  also 
disposed  of  on  the  pavement  of  Leicester-square  and 
Coventry-street.  Leicester-square,  by  the  way,  has 
since  the  war  become  more  than  ever  a  resort  of 
foreigners,  who,  especially  on  the  side  which  connects 
Coventry  and  Cranbourne  Streets,  collect  in  groups 
upon  the  pavement,  and  seem  to  remain  there  all  day 
long.  The  great  rendezvous  is  a  place  which  has 
undergone  many  changes — having  been  among  other 
things  a  bank — and  is  now  a  bureau  de  renseigne- 
nientSj  kept  by  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  who  has 
^established  a  specialty  for  war  maps,  which  he  keeps 
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carefully  posted  up  with  all  novelties  in  the  shape  of 
hostile  movements,  for  the  information  of  passers-by. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  interior  of  the  foreign 
settlement.  Its  caf^s  and  restaurants  form,  as  has 
been  said,  one  of  its  main  features.  These  establish- 
ments have  nothing  pretentious  about  them ;  they  are 
not  comparable  in  point  of  appearance  even  to  some 
of  those  in  Leicester-square.  Outside  and  inside  they 
have  a  strong  famUy  likeness.  There  are  short  muslin 
curtains  to  the  windows,  and  in  front  of  them  usually 
a  little  display  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  glass,  whether  in  brass  or  painted  letters,  are 
mostly  in  the  French  language,  and  rendered  even  in 
characters  of  French  shape.  In  the  latter  particidar, 
however,  most  of  the  shops  in  the  quarter  are  the 
same ;  even  the  numbers  of  the  houses  are  generally 
painted  in  figures  which  are  iat  once  recognisable  as 
French. 

The  interior  of  a  French  restaurant  in  Soho  is  very 
like  the  interior  of  a  French  restaurant  anywhere  else 
—including  Paris  of  course— when  it  happens  to  be 
of  a  himible  class.  The  walls  are  covered  with  paper 
of  gorgeous  hues ;  there  is  a  counter  ornamented  with 
plated  urns  and  covers,  which  seem  of  no  particular 
use,  a  vase  of  flowers,  a  number  of  the  orthodox  thick 
white  coffee-cups,  little  saucers  filled  with  large  lumps, 
or  rather  slices,  of  sugar,  and  a  few  bottles  of  liqueur 
and  carafons  of  cognac.  These  are  all  the  decorations 
of  the  place,  unless  we  count  some  straggling  mirrors 
on  a  miserably  small  scale.  The  chairs  are  rush- 
bottomed,  and  open  in  some  cases  to  the  charge  of 
being  rickety;  the  tables  are  very  small  and  espe- 
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cially  narrow,  covered  with  cloths  which  are  of  cotton 
instead  of  damask,  like  the  napkins;  and  both  of 
these  are  rather  damp  when  put  on,  from  recent  wash- 
ing,  but  dry  up  as  visitors  begin  to  arrive  at  about 
six  o'clock,  and  look  £Sar  more  white  than  they  did  at 
first.  The  floor  would  be  bare  but  for  the  sand  with 
which  it  is  plentifoUy  sprinHed-afact  made  particu- 
larly  apparent  to  the  visitor  when  he  takes  soundings 
by  dropping  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

I  said  that  the  visitors  begin  to  arrive  at  about  six 
o'clock;  but  that  is  only  in  reference  to  dinner. 
They  begin  arriving  early  in  the  morning,  and,  vary- 
ing the  performance  by  departing  occasionaUy,  go  on 
arriving  all  day.  Many  are  at  home  there  almost  in 
a  literal  sense,  for  it  is  there  that  they  have  their 
letters  addressed  and  receive  their  friends.  They  may 
possibly  take  some  breakfast  there  at  about  twelve  in 

• 

the  day;  but  they  are  evidently  under  no  law  to 
order  refreshment  because  they  enter  the  place.  They 
chat  to  the  proprietor  or  his  wife  (the  latter  an  active 
bustling  person,  who  pretends  to  preside  at  the  counter, 
but  is  always  running  away  from  it,  directing  the 
waiters  and  talking  to  the  guests  all  at  once),  and 
sit  down  and  smoke,  not  quite  as  if  the  house  be- 
longed to  them,  but  most  certainly  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  house.  The  host  seems  one  of  themselves,  as 
he  doubtless  is.  He  has  the  same  full-grown,  but 
closely  clipped,  revolutionary  style  of  beard.  He  wears 
a  Swiss  hat,  or  it  may  be  a  cap,  and  a  coat  which  has 
perchance  come  from  the  establishment  of  Poole,  but 
bears  external  evidence  more  suggestive  of  the  Belle 
Jardiniere — it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  green  with  bronze 
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l)uttoiis.  He  lias  the  same  facility  for  making  cigar- 
ettes with  little  more  than  the  manipulation  afforded 
by  a  thumb  and  forefinger ;  and  you  might  swear  that 
the  scorched  marks  upon  the  skin  of  the  said  thumb 
-and  forefinger,  produced  by  holding  the  said  cigar- 
ettes when  nearly  smoked  out,  were  absolutely  iden- 
tical. The  landlord  and  his  guests,  moreover,  have 
all  the  same  opinion  as  to  every  crisis  in  France. 
They  have  not  a  word  of  kindly  remembrance  for  the 
unhappy  Emperor;  and  their  only  objection  to  the 
republic  is  the  preponderance  which  it  presents  of 
moderate  and  reasonable  men. 

At  dinner  the  room  receives  the  embellishment  of 
female  faces,  and,  between  candle-light  and  ladies,  it 
looks  much  more  lively  than  in  the  morning.  The 
ladies  vary  as  to  age,  beauty,  and  toilette,  as  ladies 
will  [all  over  the  world.  They  vary  also  as  to  the 
<5onditions  of  their  coming.  Only  one  —  a  young 
French  girl,  carefully  costumed,  and  whose  natural 
style  is  brilliant  rather  than  pretty — appears  attended 
by  a  man  whom  you  might  suppose  to  be  her  lover ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  careless  appearance  of  a 
Quartier  Latin  student,  and  conducts  himself  accord- 
ingly. His  ideas  of  dinner  appear  to  be  rather  of  a 
general  kind,  for  he  more  than  once  consults  the  carte 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  then  hands  it  over 
to  Mademoiselle,  who  directs  the  details  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  garqon.  I  call  him  a  garqpn  instead  of 
a  waiter,  by  the  way,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
is  French ;  in  the  second  place,  he  wears  a  short  black 
jacket  and  a  long  white  apron ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
he  is  sympathetically  familiar   in  manner  without 
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being  ofltensive,  and  is  deeply  grateful  for  so  small  an 
honorarium  as  a  penny.  The  pair,  I  notice,  drink 
sparkling  wine,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  rule 
in  the  room ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if,  when  they 
have  had  those  two  little  cups  of  cofltee,  not  unqualified 
with  cognac,  they  were  to  find  their  way  to  the  theatre. 

The  other  people  appear  to  be  dining  without  any 
festive  ideas.  That  ferocious-looking  man  in  the 
comer,  who  wears  no  linen — unless  you  count  a  red- 
flannel  shirt — and  has  the  table  all  to  himself,  is  evi- 
dently an  Italian  brigand.  The  coat  which  he  wears 
is  an  ordinary  coat  enough.  It  is  principally  remark- 
able for  being  shabby ;  but  association  gives  it  the  cha- 
racter of  green  velvet.  The  hat  hung  on  the  peg  behind 
him  leaves  little  to  the  imagination  except  a  plume  of 
feathers.  You  cannot  see  his  legs,  as  they  are  hidden 
under  the  table ;  but  you  can  take  your  oath  that  they 
are  sandalled,  and  would  lead  you  a  long  chase  if  you 
wanted  their  owner  in  his  native  mountains.  He  is 
probably  here  as  the  agent  of  somebody  who  is 
making  an  infernal  machine  for  the  destruction  of 
some  foreign  potentate — such,  at  least,  is  the  impres- 
sion he  produces  upon  the  observer ;  but  the  real  fact 
I  believe  to  be  that  he  is  employed  at  a  tailor's  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  when  he  is  not  employed  upon  the  destruction  of 
his  dinner,  devotes  himself  to  the  creation  of  such 
harmless  things  as  coats  and  trousers. 

At  an  adjacent  table  sits  a  hard-featured  French- 
woman  with  a  couple  of  soft-featured  daughters,  who 
will  be  as  hard-featured  as  their  mother  one  of  these 
days,  I  suppose;    for  Frenchwomen  are  too  apt  ta 
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mature  into  caricature.  They  dine  here  every  day,  I 
am  told,  always  at  the  same  table,  have  their  serviettes 
on  rings,  their  half-finished  bottles  of  ordinaire  put  by 
for  them,  and  after  dinner  engage  themselves  fre- 
quently with  some  light  needlework.  The  active 
landlady  comes  frequently  to  talk  to  them,  and  treats 
"them  with  much  respect.  It  is  an  interesting  specu- 
lation what  blow  of  fortune  drove  this  little  party 
here. 

Three  young  girls  are  dining  alone.  They  are  at 
different  tables,  and  appear  to  have  no  acquaintance 
with  one  another.  One,  the  most  timid  in  appearance 
of  the  three,  takes  up  her  position — ^which,  it  seems, 
she  assumes  daily — close  under  cover  of  the  counter, 
the  dame  of  which  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
her.  She  does  not  order  her  dinner ;  but  the  garqon 
brings  her  a  succession  of  little  plats,  according,  I 
suppose,  to  some  previous  arrangement ;  for  she  does 
not  go  through  the  regular  ordeal  of  the  prix  jixe  re- 
]past,  which  includes  a  bewildering  number  of  dishes 
and  half  a  bottle  of  wine  for  two  shillings.  I  am  told 
that  this  young  lady  is  a  chorus- singer  at  the  Opera, 
that  she  lives  by  herself  in  a  very  quiet  way,  and 
dines  here  always  in  the  same  independent  manner. 
On  Sundays  she  has  a  more  festive  entertainment, 
which  she  usually  shares  with  a  companion,  who  is 
said  to  be  her  sister. 

The  other  two  girls  are,  I  believe,  engaged  at 
some  milliner's  hard  by.  They  dine  in  the  same 
regulation  manner ;  but  one  of  them  has  been  known 
to  be  feasted  by  a  gentleman  who  looks  like  an  uncle, 
and  gives  her  sparkling  wine  with  her  dessert  and 
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Grande  Chartreuse  with  her  cofltee.  The  uncle,  I  hear^ 
is  a  commis  voyageur^  and  has  these  little  entertain-^ 
ments  from  time  to  time  in  celebration  of  his  visits  ta 
London. 

There  is  an  elderly  woman  of  determined  aspect 
also  dining  alone.  She  is,  I  fancy,  an  Italian.  She 
has  rather  a  good  dinner  and  a  fair  allowance  of  wine^ 
But  neither  seems  to  give  her  pleasure.  The  vindic- 
tive expression  of  her  face  never  relaxes ;  and  when 
she  closes  her  courier-bag,  after  paying  the  waiter, 
she  does  so  with  a  smart  action,  as  if  she  had  peculiar 
pleasure  in  snapping  somebody's  head  off.  I  am  told 
that  she  lives  alone,  close  by,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  a  chiropodiste. 

Men,  however,  are  in  the  majority.  They  are 
mostly  French,  and  all  more  or  less  habitues  of  the 
place.  They  are  no  loungers,  no  dandies,  and  if  they 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  time  over  their  dinner  and  its- 
concluding  coffee,  it  is  because  Frenchmen  are  ac- 
customed so  to  do,  and  make  pleasure  a  business  as* 
far  as  their  meals  are  concerned. 

And  here  I  should  say  a  word  as  to  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  meals  supplied.  The  cooking  is 
French,  with  a  little  deviation  towards  Italian,  and  is, 
as  a  rule,  good,  though  far  more  plain  than  in  more 
pretentious  places.  Soups  are  at  least  cheap.  Ma- 
caroni, vermicelli,  Jullienne,  or  lentils  may  be  had 
for  threepence  a  plate.  Fish  will  cost  from  sixpence 
to  eightpence ;  such  a  plat  as  a  beefsteak  aux  poinmes 
or  aiuv  champignons  about  the  latter  price,  which  will 
also  obtain  for  you  cotelettes  d  la  jardinihre — the  plu- 
rality of  cutlets,  however,  being  obtained  by  sawing 
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one  chop  into  two,  flatwise,  and  so  making  an  abun- 
dant dish  to  the  eye.  A  portion  of  fowl  is  supplied  at 
about  the  same  figure.  For  such  a  thing  as  an  omelette 
they  would  not  venture  to  charge  more  than  sixpence, 
for  fear  of  a  revolution.  Upon  terms  of  this  kind  you 
can  have  any  viands  in  season,  with  such  variations 
as  can  be  afforded  by  satice  piqtumte^  sauce  Bechamel^ 
.  oseiUeSy  champignons^  and  so  forth.  If  you  want  such 
things  as  supreme  de  volatile  or  povlet  h  la  Marengo^ 
you  must  give  special  orders  or  go  elsewhere. 

There  are  not  many  among  the  men  who  are  recent 
arrivals ;  and  under  whatever  circumstances  they  have 
been  brought  to  this  country,  they  are  generally  pur- 
suing some  occupation  here,  however  small  in  its 
returns.  I  suspect  that  more  than  a  few  have  had  to 
do  with  past  politics  (though  politics  among  refugees 
are  made  to  cover  a  large  number  of  pecuniary  defal- 
cations) ;  and  they  all  take  a  deep  interest  in  these 
things,  as  is  evident  from  the  animated  manner 
in  which  they  discuss  them.  They  do  not  sit  late, 
however.  By  nine  o'clock  the  room  is  considerably 
thinned,  and  by  ten  it  is  well-nigh  deserted.  A 
few  betake  themselves,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  cheap 
places  of  amusement  not  far  off;  others  go  to  meet  a 
wider  circle  of  friends  in  large  cafes^  also  close  at 
hand.  One  of  these  houses  of  entertainment  will 
serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  and  there  let  us  follow 
them. 

The  house  to  which  I  refer  includes  very  extensive 
premises  at  the  top  of  Great  Windmill- street.  The 
building— or  rather  that  part  of  the  building  from 
which  the  present  establishment  has  been  extended— 
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was  formerly  an  anatomical  school,  originated  by  the 
great  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
body  of  Jeremy  Beutham  iras  for  a  long  time  pre- 
served. There  was  a  prejudice  against  the  place, 
which  left  it  on  the  hands  of  the  landlord  for  some 
years.  It  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  some  French 
Sisters  of  Charity ;  but  even  these  pious  ladies  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  proof  against  local  influences ;  and 
after  their  departure  the  former  dissecting-room  was 
obtained  by  the  present  proprietor  for  a  very  small 
sum,  the  speculation,  even  with  this  advantage,  being 
considered  a  forlorn  hope.  But  the  new  adventurer 
— an  Italian,  who  had  already  learned  the  secret  of 
making  something  out  of  nothing  in  the  same  kind  of 
enterprise — set  manfully  to  work,  and  not  only  made 
the  original  premises  profitable  as  a  cafe,  but  was 
able  to  turn  a  considerable  addition  of  space  to  equally 
lucrative  account.  The  result  is  a  very  thriving 
business  in  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Lon- 
don ;  accommodating  I  scarcely  dare  say  how  many 
billiard-tables,  above  and  below,  and  including,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  a  restaurant  of  a  very  popular  kind.    " 

Here,  I  think,  the  people  are  more  continental 
than  even  in  the  restaurant  we  have  left.  They  are 
more  accidental  in  the  way  of  costume,  and  more 
animated  in  the  way  of  talk.  Some  of  them  are  too 
plainly  poor ;  but,  in  accordance  with  French  habits 
of  equality,  which  will  survive  any  number  of  royal 
restorations  in  France,  everybody  is  at  his  ease,  and 
compels  others  to  respect  him  by  respecting  himself. 
The  accommodation,  which  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  on 
a  very  large  scale,  is  comfortable,  with  an  approach  to 
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luxury,  and  the  aspect  of  the  jplace  is  cheerful  and 
animated  in  the  extreme.  Very  different  is  this  well- 
lighted  and  even  well-ventilated  hall  from  the  probable 
homes  of  its  frequenters,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  are 
glad  to  procure  its  shelter  and  companionship  at  small 
cost.  And  the  cost  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
prices  charged  at  English  taverns — about  one  half  as 
a  rule ;  and  for  this  you  may  have  choice  of  a  variety 
of  refreshments  which  are  out  of  the  ken  of  ordinary 
Englishmen.  Coffee  and  petits  verves  form,  perhaps, 
the  staple  consommationsj  varied  by  beer,  foreign  and 
native,  liqueurs,  and  the  weak  sugary  compounds  which 
the  French  facetiously  call  ^  grogs.'  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  going  on,  and  the  French  become  half 
frantic  now  and  then ;  but  they  are  little  inspired  with 
what  they  drink,  and  their  potations  generally  are  of 
a  most  moderate  character.  There  is  no  need,  in  fact, 
that  the  arrangement  should  be  otherwise;  for  a 
Frenchman  is  usually,  as  regards  animal  spirits,  about 
half  a  dozen  '  drinks'  in  advance  of  an  Englishman 
before  he  begins  his  course  of  conviviality. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  wine  at  the  Soho  restau- 
rants is  almost  as  cheap  as  in  France.  I  should  add 
that  at  these  establishments,  as  well  as  at  the  cafes, 
cigars  are  supplied  wonderfully  cheap.  They  are  not 
quite  the  cigars  that  Englishmen  approve,  though  Eng- 
lishmen smoke  them  in  Paris  contentedly  enough.  But 
even  these  are  not  generally  smoked  in  Soho.  Two- 
pence, for  instance,  is  a  very  small  sum  to  pay  for  a 
cigar  in  London ;  but  a  four-sous  cigar  in  France  i 
treated  with  respect,  and  among  the  mass  of  cons 
is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  indulgence. 
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rule  pipes  have  the  preference  in  8oho,  and  the  smokers 
provide  themselves  from  their  own  pockets,  or  it  may 
be  pet  ^clays'  on  racks,  at  the  places  where  they 
regularly  resort. 

There  are  many  establishments  in  8oho  which  are 
not  exactly  hotels,  but  rather  lodging-houses  where 
there  is  a  table  d^hote^  not  only  in  name  but  in  reality, 
for  it  is  presided  over  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house.  These  are  used  by  the  residents,  but  are  open 
besides  to  all  comers ;  and  many,  as  is  customary  in 
Paris  at  similar  pensions^  take  dinner-tickets  for  a 
month  in  advance,  gaining  thereby  a  reduction  in 
price.  The  price  for  a  single  dinner  ranges  from  one 
to  two  shillings,  and  sometimes  includes  half  a  bottle 
of  wine.  The  feast  is  apt  to  be  plain  enough,  but  it 
is  French  in  form  and  order,  and  comprises  the  usual 
courses  expected  on  the  Continent,  however  homely 
the  repast.  It  would  be  better  if  this  form  and  order 
were  less  adhered  to,  and  the  menu  made  more  limited ; 
but  the  customers,  I  suppose,  prefer  the  arrangement 
as  it  stands.  The  customers,  by  the  way,  present  a 
curious  subject  for  study.  It  seems  difficult  to  assign 
to  them  their  several  pursuits  and  degrees  in  life. 
Balzac,  however,  has  described  many  of  them.  You 
may  see  the  Pere  Goriot  and  Vautrin  any  day  in 
Soho. 

The  quarter,  as  I  have  said,  has  become  more  and 
more  crowded,  and  the  national  spirit  of  the  French 
remains  in  the  ascendant.  The  Germans  have  their  re- 
sorts, where  the  Prussian  sentiment  more  or  less  pre- 
vails ;  but  the  Germans  are  far  fewer  in  number,  and 
not  nearly  so  noisy  as  their  neighbours,  except,  indeed, 
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\v^lien  they  sing,  and  let  you  know  how  great  a  bore 
•a  Vaterland  may  become  when  they  laud  it  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  and  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
There  is  very  little  demonstration  of  the  kind  among 
the  French.  If  a  Frenchman's  nationality  takes  a 
musical  form  in  these  days  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  he  has  been  drowning  his  sorrows  in  the  bowl. 

But  the  spirit  remains  the  same ;  and  an  English- 
man in  Soho,  though  certainly  in  no  danger  of  being 
arrested  as  a  spy,  is  not  quite  free  from  sarcasms. 
The  *  working  man'  will  escape,  being  regarded  as  a 
sympathiser ;  but  an  Englishman  who  looks  like  a 
gentleman  is  very  apt  to  have  a  rencontre  such  as 
occurred  to  one  of  our  countrymen  not  long  ago. 
He  was  passing  through  a  street  in  Soho,  when  ho 
was  greeted  with  the  remark,  from  a  Frenchman  who 
was  smoking  his  pipe  outside  a  shop-door,  ^Vous 
n'avez  pas  de  pluck !'  Not  immediately  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  proposition  through  the  Gallic 
pronimciation  of  the  last  word,  he  turned  and  asked 
for  an  explanation.  The  taunt  was  then  repeated,  in 
a  general  way — 'Les  Anglais  n'ont  pas  de  plwck.' 
TJie  speaker  then  went  on,  in  a  very  good-humoured, 
if  sarcastic,  maimer,  to  remind  my  friend  that  the 
English,  the  French,  and  the  Turks  were  old  comrades 
in  the  Crimea,  adding  that  the  English  owed  a  great 
deal  to  the  French  at  Inkermann  and  before  Sebas- 
topol,  and  that  they  had  now  basely  abandoned  all 
their  former  allies,  &c.  Then  he  repeated,  with  re- 
newed emphasis,  *  Vous  n'avez  pas  de  pluck.' 

My  friend  was  content  to   laugh  off  this  little 
ebullition  of  feeling,  assuring  the  Frenchman  that  the 
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heart  of  the  nation  was  with  his  gallant  compatriots^ 
in  all  their  reverses.  A  phrase  or  two  of  this  kind 
melted  the  Frenchman  at  once,  and  he  seemed  rather 
sorry  than  otherwise  for  having  been  so  insulting. 

Hundreds  of  Frenchmen  think  the  same  as  this 
frank  speaker ;  and  they  have  become  more  national 
than  ever  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic. 
One' of  the  latest  outward  indications  is  the  opening  of 
a  restaurant  with  the  sign  of  '  A  TUnion  des  Peuples/ 
There  lA  indeed  a  union  of  very  peculiar  peoples  in 
the  quarter,  where  the  foreign  settlement  is  daily 
increasing  in  solidarity.  It  includes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  worthy,  hard-working,  struggling  men  and 
women ;  and  many  of  them  are  fitting  objects  for  that 
substantial  sympathy  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  is- 
being  manifested  in  more  than  one  quarter.  There^ 
ai'e  some  less  respectable  elements  of  society  in  Soho, 
as  elsewhere,  but  they  do  not  force  themselves  upon 
observatioD,  and  ai'e  apart  from  my  present  purpose  to 
discuss. 
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Amoxgst  the  most  infamous  dens  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis are  not  a  few  City  billiard-rooms.  From  mid- 
day to  midnight  villanous  schemes  are  concocted 
urithin  their  precincts,  and  countless  dupes  become 
victims  to  the  shallowest  devices.  Well  -  dressed 
sharpers  hang  about  their  doorways ;  the  atmosphere 
as  you  enter  is  pestilential,  and  the  scenes  enacted  can 
only  be  compared  with  those  which  present  themselves 
where  vice  aboimds,  and  purity  cannot  make  its  ap- 
pearance without  danger  of  contamination.  The  seats 
around  the  table  are  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
^  bonnets,'  who  will  converse  familiarly,  gamble  on  the 
stroke  or  game,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  strangers 
by  such  simulation  or  artifice  as  it  seems  fitting  they 
should  employ  to  play  on  terms  at  once  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  greenhorn  and  dishonourable  to  their 
proposer.  Experience  teaches  us  that  warnings  are 
not  altogether  without  avail,  and  I  will,  therefore,  by 
relating  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  myself,  en- 
deavour to  caution  such  of  my  readers  as  have  hitherto 
gone  through  a  billiard-room  ordeal  scathless. 

One  afternoon  in  September  18 —  I  left  the  Bank, 
as  usual,  and  repaired  to  a  neighbouring  divan,  where 
an  appointment  with  Eougier  of  the  ^  Eye-water  Com- 
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pany'  demanded  my  presence.  He  had  not  yet  come, 
they  told  me;  would  I  wait?  There  was  nothing 
else  for  it,  as  see  him  I  must,  and  find  out,  too,  the 
reason  why  he  had  failed  to  meet  the  bill,  across 
which,  ^  as  a  mere  matter  of  form'  the  sleek  old  gen- 
tleman who  advanced  the  money  said,  I  had  unguard- 
edly written  my  name.  It  was  then  the  second  day 
after  date,  and  notice  had  been  given  me  that  the  bill 
must  be  taken  up  by  me  if  not  by  Rougier.  To  a 
man  of  means  50/.  is  an  inconsiderable  sum ;  in  my 
■case  it  represented  the  earnings  of  two  long  months. 
My  situation  at  the  Bank  yielded  but  300/.  a  year  and 
an  annual  present ;  still  it  was  too  good  a  position  to 
throw  up  on  account  of  this  amount,  and  if  he  proved 
unable  to  meet  the  payment  I  felt  bound  to  see  him 
through  for  my  own  credit  as  well  as  for  his.  But  no 
more  backing  biUs ;  on  that  I  was  determined. 

An  impatient  half-hour  passed  and  he  came  not ; 
fio,  leaving  word  with  the  waiter,  I  sauntered  into  the 
billiard-room.  For  months  I  had  not  touched  a  cue. 
Play  interfered  with  my  duties,  and  for  a  time,  at  all 
events,  I  determined  on  abandoning  the  game.  This 
afternoon  the  old  fascination  crept  over  me  as  the 
balls  ^clicked;'  and  although  the  gentlemen  wielding 
the  cues  as  I  entered  were  evidently  much  inferior  in 
calibre  to  myself,  I  nevertheless  fell  into  the  spirit  of 
the  competition,  and  silently  criticised  the  strokes 
with  the  same  eager  and  perhaps  vain  feelings  as  of 
old.  It  was  not  a  great  match :  the  tall  mustachioed 
gentleman  in  a  4oud'  shirt  having  evidently  no 
very  difficult  task  in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
4in  insignificant-looking  opponent,  who,  on  closer  in- 
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spection,  turned  out  to  be  a  Frencliman.  They  had 
engaged  at  the  English  game,  and  the  *  Count' — for  so 
his  adversary  addressed  him— desired  that  they  should 
change  it  for  ^  ze  canon'  of  his  country,  alleging  as  the 
reason  that '  Captain  du  Burgh'  was  too  strong  at  ^  ze 
hazard'  for  him.  The  Captain  declined,  on  similar 
grounds,  and  as  his  antagonist  declared  his  intention 
of  retiring  from  so  imequal  a  contest,  the  victor  chal- 
lenged any  of  the  half-dozen  spectators  to  a  game.  No 
one  seemed  inclined  to  play,  so  I,  with  the  intention 
of  ^  taking  the  shine'  out  of  the  Captain,  lifted  down  a 
cue  and  offered  to  compete  with  him.  After  a  few 
strokes  each,  the  Coimt,  whose  feelings  had  been 
hurt,  showed  his  resentment  by  offering  to  ^  support 
ze  gentilman'  (meaning  me)  ^  for  vun  littil  sufferin.* 
We  were  playing  for  a  shiUing  only,  and  as  I  won 
three  games  off-hand,  the  correctness  of  the  Count's 
discernment  became  the  more  apparent.  He  professed 
himself  in  ecstasies  with  my  performance,  and  skipped 
about  the  room,  sipping  eaii  sucre  and  rolling  cigar- 
ettes, as  gaily  as  a  butterfly.  We  increased  the  stakes 
to  five  shillings,  and  then,  on  my  adversary's  sugges- 
tion, to  half  a  sovereign  for  the  last,  the  marker 
having  given  us  notice  that  'there  will  be  a  pool 
next,  gentlemen.'  I  think  I  won  six  games  out  of 
seven,  the  last  only  being  credited  to  the  Captain, 
who,  fortunately  for  himself,  doubled  the  red  ball 
when  the  chances  were  all  in  toy  favour.  The  Count 
swore  in  at  least  three  languages,  called  the  Captain 
'mauvais  sujet,'  to  our  infinite  amusement,  and  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  a  private  room,  where  he 
might  the  better  revenge  himself  by  winning  from  his 
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old  enemy.  My  opponent  good-hnmouredly  acqui- 
esced in  the  arrangement,  and  thus  I  felt  myself  ^  cor- 
nered/ as  it  were,  and  bound,  having  still  won  a  few 
shillings  on  the  balance,  to  stay  an  hour  or  two  longer. 
Excusing  myself  for  a  moment,  I  looked  in  at  the 
divan,  but  Eougier  had  not  appeared,  and,  after  giving 
directions  where  I  might  be  found,  followed  my  oppo- 
nent to  a  room  above  that  in  which  we  had  previously 
met.  The  table  was  faster,  but  I  played  all  the  bet- 
ter, having  by  this  time  warmed  to  my  work,  and 
side-strokes  and  twist  hazards  were  scored  with 
greater  nicety  and  precision  than  before.  The  Cap- 
tain, after  another  game,  suggested  that  we  should 
have  a  ^  pyramid,'  and  see  if  the  luck  would  change. 
The  balls  were  soon  forthcoming,  and  the  stakes  being 
set  at  a  shilling  a  ball  and  a  crown  on  the  game  we 
went  to  work.  The  Coimt — who  meanwhile  had 
wagered  to  a  considerable  sum  and  won  a  '  hatful  of 
money'  from  my  antagonist — continued  staking  ^littil 
suffcrins'  on  odd  balls,  and  very  frequently  with  suc- 
cess. I  found  that  it  was  a  better  match  at  pyramids, 
as  the  Captain  never  missed  ordinary  hazards,  and  on 
the  first  game  I  won  by  one  point  only.  He  got  a 
'  fluke'  in  the  second,  and  as  his  ball  stopped  in  the 
centre  of  a  group,  my  chance  was  extinguished,  eight 
being  this  time  credited  to  him.  The  Count  was 
furious,  doubled  his  bets,  and  tore  about  like  a  wild 
man.  I,  however,  won  the  third  game  easily,  and 
also  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  Then  my  adversary 
— ^who  seemed  not  the  least  ^  put  out'  by  my  steady 
game  and  his  own  ill-success — offered  to  stake  1/.  a 
ball  extra  on  eight  balls  then  in  play.     The  Count 
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snapped  at  the  wager,  and  I  took  six  of  them,  thus 
winning  for  him  4/.     In  the  following  game  I  was 
induced  to  give  a  ball  on  the  table,  and  we  both  ex- 
pressed ourselves  satisfied  that  the  match  was  a  pretty 
ikiv  one ;  for  though  I  had  won  half  a  dozen  games 
out  of  seven,  the  balance  of  balls  was  only  eight  in 
my  favour.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  Captain 
repeated  his  offer  to  bet  11.  each  on  six  balls,  all  appa- 
rently safe.     In  a  weak  moment  I  accepted  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  by  a  remarkably  fine  double  he  managed 
to  get  amongst  them,  and  score  five :  thus  I  lost  4/. 
The  Coimt  suggested  that  we  were  playing  for  ridi- 
culously small  stakes,  which  by  consent  we  raised  to 
1/.  on  the  game  and  5^.  each  on  the  balls.     Still  I 
held  my  own,   and,  though  now  rather  excited,   I 
managed  to  clear  off  the  greater  part  of  the  extra  bet 
of  4lL  during  the  next  game.     My  opponent,  looking 
at  his  watch,  said  he  could  only  remain  another  half- 
hour,  and,  after  reckoning  up  the  score,  which  showed 
a  balance  on  the  afternoon  oflL  to  me,  he  proposed 
that,  for  the  last  game,  we  should  play  5/.  and  1/.     I 
had  never  risked  so  much  before,  but  as  I  was  the 
winner,  and  he  a  stranger  whom  I  should  probably 
meet  no  more,  I  agreed,  not  without  secret  misgivings 
as  to  the  result ;  for  I  was  by  this  time  not  at  all  cer- 
•tain  he  did  not  play  a  safer  game  than  myself,  if  his 
hazard  striking  was  not  so  brilliant  as  mine.     How- 
ever, we  started,  the  Count  betting  my  opponent  20/. 
on  the  game  and  5/.  on  each  ball.    We  both  made 
careful  strokes,  and  I  again  noticed  that  whenever 
occasion   offered  the  Captain  doubled  me  to   some 
cushion  or  other  quite  seven  feet  from  the  nearest 
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ball.  I  scored  two,  then,  unluckily,  ran  in  after  a 
perfectly  straight  shot,  thus  levelling  us  again  at 
*  love  all.'  But  there  were,  unluckily,  three" balls  in 
the  D, — all  certainties.  He  made  them,  and  left  me 
close  again.  Once  more  a  hard  stroke  was  necessary, 
and  then  my  opponent  scored  twice  or  thrice.  So  the 
game  progressed,  and  at  the  close  I  was  credited  with 
three,  he  with  twelve,  making  nine  to  the  bad.  The 
Count  growled  at  my  play,  and  the  Captain  said  I  had 
been  unlucky  and  nervous  to  boot.  Would  I  like 
my  revenge  in  just  one  more  for  the  last  ?  I  thought 
the  last  game  over :  he  had  not  made  a  single  stroke 
but  what  I  also  could  have  scored.  His  only  play 
was  safety.  I  would  try  it  too,  and  we  should  see 
who  was  master: — balance  13/.  in  favour  of  the  Cap- 
tain. The  Count  and  he  agreed  on  still  higher  stakes, 
but  I  declined  hazarding  more,  and  determined  to  do 
my  best,  get  back  my  money  if  possible,  and  go. 
Fortune,  I  imagined,  continued  dead  against  me,  for  I 
made  a  worse  fight  of  it  than  before,  and  he  got  eleven 
balls  to  my  two.  ^  A  tenner  each  on  the  last  two^ 
Count !'  called  out  my  opponent.  '  Done  wiz  you  V 
replied  the  Frenchman ;  and  '  Done  again !'  cried  I^ 
too,  like  an  ass  as  I  was. 

Three  strokes  each  decided  it,  and  he  then  doubled 
a  hazard  off  three  cushions,  leaving  the  player's  ball 
far  away  from  the  other.  Then  followed  a  ^  stick,' 
such  as  only  a  player  of  great  power  of  cue  can 
achieve  with  any  certainty;  and  it  was  again  my 
turn  to  play.  I  tried  a  cut,  and  used  a  good  deal  of 
opposing  ^  side ;'  but  my  ball  after  running  dead  for  a 
time  ^  fell  off'  towards  a  baulk  pocket,  and  was  scored. 
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by  my  antagonist,  in  whose  debt  I  was  now  51/. — 
just  1/.  more  than  I  had  brought  for  the  liquidation 
of  Bougier's  bill.  A  dead  silence  followed  the  issue 
of  the  last  game ;  and  as  I  was  about  to  explain  the 
state  of  my  finances,  who  should  come  rushing  up- 
stairs but  Bougier.  He  gazed  first  at  one,  and  then 
another,  and  at  last,  addressing  the  Captain,  ex- 
claimed, 

*  You  here,  Royds,  and  again  with  that  man  ?' 

My  late  opponent  lost  colour,  and  his  former 
presence  of  mind  and  heartiness  seemed  altogether 
to  desert  him  as  Bougier  drew  me  aside,  and  asked 
how  matters  stood.  I  stated  the  full  facts,  and,  after 
hearing  them,  my  Mend,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
expressed  no  feeUng  of  astonishment. 

^Take  not  the  least  notice  of  anybody,'  he  said, 
^  but  go  down  to  the  divan  and  wait  for  me.' 

I  did  so,  and  half  an  hour  later  was  joined  by 
Bougier. 

'  You  are  in  luck  this  time,'  he  said ;  ^  I  dropped 
upon  you  in  the  nick  of  time.' 

Since  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  evident 
acquaintance  with  my  late  antagonist,  I  had  been  in 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  bewilderment,  and  felt  un- 
able to  utter  more  than — 

^  For  goodness'  sake,  explain !' 

^So  I  will,'  answered  Bougier;  ^but,  as  it'a 
abeady  late,  you  must  come  to  my  rooms  and  hear 
the  story.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  tell  you  that  my 
unhappy  bill  is  settled,  and  your  losses  this  evening 
also  for  the  modest  sum  of  5/.' 

Now  more  surprised  than  ever,  I  could  but  follow 
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him  in  silence,  and,  after  a  short  drive,  we  reached  his 
neat  and  well-appointed  chambers. 

*  Ifow,  old  fellow,'  said  he,  *  first  let  me  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  in  the  little  transaction  with  which 
your  name  was  so  unpleasantly  associated  for  my 
sake,  and  then  I'll  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the 
harpies  out  of  whose  clutches  you  have  escaped  almost 
scot-free  to-night. 

^  The  Frenchman  is  a  returned  convict,  with  three 
years  yet  to  rim.  He  was  sent  out  of  the  country  for 
using  (uttering,  I  think,  is  the  word)  some  one  else's 
name  in  a  transaction  out  of  which  he  netted  a  con- 
siderable sum.  By  delicate  diplomacy,  however,  he 
managed  to  obtain  a  ticket-of-leave  after  the  expira- 
tion of  half  the  term  ;  and  since  his  return  his  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  the  lighter  and  safer  arts, 
including  hazard,  rouge  et  noir,  and  faro,  varied  now 
and  again  by  a  little  *^  flat-catching,"  at  billiards  or 
what  not.  His  plausibility  and  skill  at  all  games 
render  him  a  dangerous  opponent,  but  a  propensity 
for  gambling  on  horse-racing  very  often  leaves  him 
with  hardly  a  shilling. 

'  His  companion  was  once  my  colleague  in  office, 
and,  with  the  advantages  of  a  good  connection  and 
remarkable  abilities  might  have  succeeded  in  what- 
ever he  undertook.  Unhappily,  however,  he  was  a 
slave  to  the  game  at  which  you  have  just  "  broken  a 
lance,"  and  falling,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  town, 
amongst  a  gang  of  sharpers,  he  lost  heavily  to  them, 
embezzled  to  pay  with,  and,  finally,  whilst  endeavour- 
ing to  make  good  the  money  he  had  purloined,  was 
led  to  practise  fraud  by  leading  on  inferior  players, 
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and  then,  with  the   aid  of  an  accomplice  like  the 
"  Connt,"  "  rooking"  them. 

^  Probably  you  think  that  you  play  about  an  even 
game  with  him  ?' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied. 

*  Just  so,'  said  Eougier.  ^Well  then,  I  may  as 
well  let  you  know  that  he  can  give  you,  with  safety, 
30  in  100  at  billiards,  or  three  balls  at  pyramids.' 

*  But  how,'  asked  I,  ^  was  it  that  I  beat  him  on 
the  average  ?' 

^  Simply,'  answered  my  companion,  ^  because  he 
was  "fiddling:"  that  is,  persuading  you  by  giving 
what  appeared  proof  of  your  superior  game,  and  so 
causing  you  to  continue  playing  for  higher  stakes. 
Did  you  not  notice  how  he  won  towards  the  end  ?' 

*Yes,'  I  replied;  ^but  he  showed  no  dashing 
hazards,  nor  scored  anything  that  was  beyond  me.' 

*  He,  however,  played  for  safety  in  wondrous  style, 
you'll  admit?' 

^  Yes,'  I  answered,  ^  that's  true.' 

^  Well,  then,'  said  Eougier,  ^  that  very  safety, 
which  you  appear  to  hold  in  contempt,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  pyramids.  Besides,  did  you  not 
see  he  never,  in  the  games  he  won,  failed  to  score 
probable  hazards,  nor  neglected  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  any  mistake  on  your  part  ?' 

By  this  time  I  felt  quite  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
my  friend's  statement,  and,  fuUy  admitting  the  entire 
probability  of  what  he  had  told  me,  I  asked  him  by 
what  means  5/.  had  been  made  to  pay  51/. 

*  It  was  not  easy,'  he  said ;  *  however,  I  managed 
it  by  working  on  the  Frenchman.    Your  opponent 
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needed  hardly  a  word.  My  assurance  of  your  friend- 
ship with  me  satisfied  him,  for  he  is  yet  under  obliga- 
tions in  which  I  am  concerned;  but  the  "Count" 
(Bertini  his  name  is,  and  he  was  formerly  a  marker 
in  Paris)  could  not  be  made  to  distinguish  between 
you  and  any  other  dupe.  We  had  quite  a  scene  at 
first,  and  I  was  obliged  to  mention  his  antecedents  and 
remind  him  of  the  surveillance  of  the  police  before  he 
became  at  all  pacified.  Eventually,  I  offered  him, 
once  and  for  all,  5/.  as  payment,  and  he  accepted  it. 
There's  the  acquittal,  and  you  need  not  repay  me 
until  it's  convenient.' 

I  pulled  out  the  notes  brought  specially  to  meet 
his  bill,  and,  after  telling  him  my  intentions,  we  shook 
hands  heartily  and  vowed  mutual  obligations. 

After  all,  you  see,  I  got  off  easily ;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling,  whenever  the  circumstance  occurs  to  me, 
that  I  was,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  on  my 
part,  ^  Eooked  in  the  City.' 
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I  PRESENT  myself  to  you  as  a  man  with  a  grievance. 
Have  you  anything  of  that  kind  ?  But  of  course  you 
have.  Every  one  has.  None  of  us  are  without  some 
Frankenstein,  moral  or  physical.  Still,  allow  me  to 
say  that  yours  must  be  a  very  excessive  and  abomin- 
able grievance,  if  able  to  challenge  comparison  with 
mine :  I  don't  believe  you  can  match  it.  It's  a  mise- 
rable consolation  at  the  best;  but  I  rather  pride 
myself  upon  my  misery  as  a  peculiarly  fine  one.  1 
flatter  myself  it's  original. 

One  brilliant  summer  afternoon,  I  was  strolling 
through  one  of  our  principal  thoroughfares,  and,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  presently  stopped  to  look 
at  a  large  collection  of  stereoscopic  slides  attractively 
displayed  in  a  shop-window.  The  pastime  was  some- 
what dreary,  and  singularly  deficient  in  interest,  until, 
to  my  utter  amazement  and  indignation,  I  discovered 
myself  as  one  of  a  gorgeously  got-up  group  engaged  in 
the  solemn  proceedings  of  a  quadrille.  I  looked  again 
— rubbed  my  eyes — said  it  couldn't  be.  But,  no  !  the 
villanous  fact  remained ;  there  was  no  mistake  about 
it.  By  some  atrociously  surreptitious  process  my 
features  had  been  transferred ;  I  was  doing  DEU  in 
a  most  excruciating  way.    My  companions  were  far 
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from  possessing  the  stamp  of  gentle  birth,  or  even 
average  respectability ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an 
immistakable  vulgarity  about  them.     They  looked  for 
all  the  world  just  what  they  evidently  were— a  set  of 
Bohemians,  dressed  and  attitudinised,  at  so  much  per 
head  per  diem,  in  order  to  depict  the  presumed  sociali- 
ties of  fashionable  life.    The  whole  thing  was  arranged 
to  form  a  very  imposing  tableau.    Of  course  the  male 
performers    were    habited   in    the    accepted,    time- 
honoured,  yet  withal  hideous  garniture  known  by  the 
title  of  ^evening  dress' — the  genius  of  the  photo- 
graphic artist  was  upon  this  question  necessarily  con- 
fined—but the  representatives  of  the  Marchioness  So- 
and-So,  the  Ladies  This-and-That,    and  the  Misses 
What-you-please  were  overpoweringly  attired.     The 
room  was  tremendous  in  colouring  and  gold;  there 
were  multitudes  of  wax-candles  in  miraculous  sconces, 
which  I  strongly  suspect  formed  a  portion  of  some 
theatre  *  properties;'  and  in  one  comer  were  to  be 
observed  a  couple  of  long-haired  musicians  giving 
musical  measure  by  the  aid  of  pianoforte  and  comet. 
Through  an  open  door  the  eye  travelled  down  a  fading 
vista  of  corridor,  illuminated  by  the  flitting  to  and  fro 
of  elaborate  flunkeys,  one  of  whom  was  bending  reve- 
rentially forward  with  a  tray,  from  which  a  young 
lady  in  light  blue  was  elegantly  removing  some  refresh- 
ment, striving  as  much  as  possible  to  appear  perfectly 
oblivious  of  Jeames's  presence,  such  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding being  quite  the  thing  in  polite  society. 

You  may  judge  from  this  description  that  the 
general  effect  was  superb,  and  would  have  been  en- 
tirely so,  only  that  the  apartment  was  about  the  size 
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of  an  ordinary  bath-room.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  a  fair  amount  of  truthftdness ;  for  do  not  Mrs. 
Chester  Digby  Plantagenet,  Mrs.  Walsingham  Howard 
Percy,  and  the  rest,  contrive  to  bring  about  a  hospi- 
table asphyxia  by  the  process  of  inviting  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  into  a  space  of  twenty-four  feet  by 
eighteen  ? 

But  how  on  earth  had  I  got  into  this  hideous  cari- 
cature of  the  ^  upper  ten  thousand'  ?  Why  was  I  made 
to  do  duty  in  it  ?  How  had  it  come  to  pass  ?  Here 
was  I,  Vandeleur  Pemberton  Mowbray,  mixed  up 
with  the  employes  of  a  rascally  photographer,  literally 
forced  into  their  company,  made  to  posture  delicately 
before  the  admiring  eyes  of  a  large  coarse-looking 
woman  in  a  gold  tiara  and  ostrich-plume.  Vastly 
pleasant,  forsooth !  Why,  of  course  my  acquaintances 
would  recognise  it,  and  I  should  be  more  than  sus- 
pected of  hiring  myself  otit  at  five  shillings  a  day. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  my  attempting  explanation 
and  denial?  Horrible  thought!  And  then  that 
abominable  Baster,  with  his  infamous  puns  and  insane 
efforts  to  be  witty !  Why,  I  shall  be  driven  half  mad ! 
He's  sure  to  find  it  out. 

I  must  confess  that  I  became  very  free  in  speech. 
My  mutterings  spoke  of  Mephistopheles  under  a  more 
euphonious  appellative.  Five  syllables  is  too  much  for 
a  man  in  a  passion ;  I  was  content  with  two,  for  which, 
in  consideration  of  the  exciting  cause,  I  trust  you  will 
absolve  me.  It's  no  use  sajring,  *  0,  you  must  have 
been  mistaken.'  1  tell  you  I  was  miserably  convinced. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  I  don't  know  my  own  whiskers  ? 
Ah !  that  was  what  the  wretch  coveted. 
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But  this  was  only  the  initiative  of  my  ghastly  ex- 
perience. I  suddenly  reasoned  upon  the  strong  pro- 
babilities of  being  present  in  some  other  festive  scene, 
and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  my  fears  to  be 
lamentably  realised.  Just  above  the  ball-room  aflfair 
I  found  myself  at  a  dinner-party.  I  was  evidently  a 
pet  with  the  artist,  for  I  presided  at  one  end  of  the 
prandial  board.  I  was  carving,  and  Jeames  (the  same 
creature  who  was  supplying  jellies  to  the  aristocratic 
young  person  in  blue)  was  behind  my  chair.  The 
parties  here  concerned  were  of  a  graver  cast  than  those 
immortalised  in  the  soiree  dansante.  The  respectabi- 
lity of  mature  years  seemed  to  be  realised :  severe- 
looking  gentlemen,  in  white  waistcoats;  a  brace  of 
military  men,  in  regimentals ;  ponderous  old  ladies,  in 
turbans  and  brocaded  silks ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  youth 
and  beauty.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  another  slide 
I  was  handing  an  enchanting  damsel  out  of  a  boat.  In 
another  I  was  holding  the  arrows  of  a  bewitching 
toxophilite.  Then,  again,  I  was  at  a  tea-fight,  going 
about  with  muffins.  In  fact,  I  was  all  over  the  win- 
dow. My  anathemas  became  more  vehement  and  less 
suppressed  in  tone,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  irritation 
I  walked  into  the  shop,  determined  to  probe  this  auda- 
cious robbery  of  my  features  to  the  utmost.  But  I 
had  misgivings  from  the  first  as  to  the  satisfactory 
result  of  inquiry. 

In  an  authoritative  hasty  manner  I  desired  to  see 
their  collection  of  stereoscopic  groups.  I  noticed  that 
the  attendant  observed  my  abrupt  method  of  conveying 
the  request ;  but  I  was  quickly  supplied  with  a  large 
stock.    I  soon  found  one  of  my  own  especials,  and 
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sought  its  reverse,  in  order  to  discover  the  name  and 
whereabouts  of  my  enemy;  but,  just  as  I  expected, 
there  was  no  address  whatever,  I  examined  others, 
with  the  like  result ;  and  finding  that  I  was  so  far 
foiled  in  my  endeavours  to  fasten  on  my  villain,  I 
inquired  from  the  shopman  the  source  of  these  speci- 
mens. He  seemed  surprised  at  the  tone  I  adopted, 
but  informed  me  that  they  had  them  from  a  wholesale 
house. 

^  Be  so  good,'  said  I,  ^  as  to  tell  me  at  once  what 
wholesale  house.' 

The  attendant  called  his  master,  to  whom  I  re- 
peated my  request. 

*  May  I  ask,  sir,'  replied  be,  ^  why  you  wish  me  to 
give  you  that  information  ?  But,  excuse  me,'  and  he 
looked  a  little  puzzled,  *  haven't  I  seen  your  face 
before  ?' 

*  Something  very  much  like  it,  I  believe ;  there's 
the  rascality  of  the  thing.  Just  look  here,  sir !'  as, 
with  an  indignant  look,  I  directed  his  attention  to  one 
of  my  immortalisings. 

His  recognition  of  the  portraiture  was  inunediate, 
and  his  face  wore  a  dubious  expression  as  to  the  suit- 
able line  of  conduct  and  reply. 

*  Of  course,'  I  said,  ^  you  don't  mean  to  deny  that 
that  is  my  resemblance ;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
who  has  dared  to  take  such  a  liberty  ?' 

^Well,  I  must  say,  sir,'  he  replied,  *that  I  should 
not  have  supposed  you  to  be  one  of  our  gentlemen,  as 
we  call  them.' 

*  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  Then  how  is  it  that 
I  am  in  that  picture,  and  in  several  others  ?'  said  I, 
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hastily  selecting  some  additional  eyidences  and  hand- 
ing them  to  him. 

*  Beally,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  It  seems 
strange,  I  must  confess/ 

*  Will  you  fevour  me  by  saying  whether  such  a 
trick  could  be  managed  ?' 

He  was  not  a  photographer,  and  did  not  know. 

*  Well,  have  you  ever  heard  that  such  a  thing  is 
possible  ?'  I  continued. 

I  saw  that  the  wretch  could  say  more  than  he 
chose ;  but  he  still  fell  back  upon  his  presumed  igno- 
rance of  the  art.  It  was  useless  persevering  any  longer 
with  him.  He  gave  me  the  address  of  the  wholesale 
house,  and  thither  I  at  once  departed ;  went  over  the 
same  ground  with  the  people  there,  and  pressed  the 
matter  more  stringently  than  I  had  done  at  the  retail 
emporium.  In  truth  I  was  in  a  positive  rage,  and  in- 
sisted upon  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery.  All  I  got 
was  a  declaration  that  the  slides  of  which  I  complained 
came  from  France.  The  rascals !  they  saw  they  were 
in  a  difficulty,  and  so  fenced  with  it  in  every  possible 
way.  I  asked  for  the  name  of  their  Paris  correspondent, 
and  so  forth— that  inquiry  bringing  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion  that  they  could  not  say  whether  the 
artist  had  direct  connection  with  the  house  in  question, 
or  only  sold  to  them ;  also  that  at  that  moment  they 
could  not  exactly  tell  me  the  particulars.  Of  course 
theirs  was  a  system  of  equivocation :  I  hinted  as  much 
in  no  very  enigmatical  terms,  and  left  the  place  vow- 
ing  I  would  make  them  suffer  for  my  annoyance. 

Now  I  suppose  you  will  desii-e  me  to  give  you 
some  ideas  of  my  own  as  to  this  inscrutable  appear- 
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ance  of  my  lineaments.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  in  every 
case  where  I  am  made  to  do  duty  the  expression  of 
my  features  and  position  of  countenance  are  precisely 
the  same.  Make  what  you  can  out  of  that.  Of  course 
the  attitudes  of  body  are  various.  In  some  rascally 
way,  I  suppose,  my  head  is  stuck  upon  another  man's 
shoulders.  One  of  the  five-shilling  professionals  does 
the  posturing,  and  is  then  decapitated,  my  upper 
el^ancies  supplying  the  place.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
it's  done — I  merely  give  you  my  suspicion.  If  you 
can  tell  me  a  better  method  of  explaining  the  villany, 
why,  I  shall  be  grateful. 

On  my  way  through  the  Strand  and  Kegent-street 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  nearly  every  window 
containing  stereoscopic  slides,  the  result  being  that  in 
most  instances  I  was  intensely  delighted  by  a  recog- 
nition of  myself.  0,  it  was  quite  clear :  I  was  all 
over  London !  and  of  course  I  had  travelled  into  the 
provinces.  My  reputation  as  a  photographic  model 
was  a  great  fact. 

Three  days  after  this  pleasant  discovery  I  met  the 
atrocious  Baster  in  Regent-street.  The  moment  he 
stopped  I  knew  my  fate.  He  looked  at  me  with  a 
theatrically  melancholic  air,  carefully  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  said, 

^  Mowbray,  my  boy,  I  have  been  longing  to  tell 
you  how  confoundedly  sorry  I  am.' 

*  Sorry  for  what?'  replied  I  savagely. 

^  0 !  don't  be  regardless  of  the  eternal  Mendship 
of  Baster,  whose  soul  was  grieved  within  him  when 
constrained  to  believe  that  Mowbray  was  hard  up.' 

*  Confusion  take  you !    What  are  you  driving  at?' 
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'  Ah  !  there  it  is  again — ^won't  confide  in  Baster, 
who,  when  he  knew  of  the  miserable  contingency, 
groaned  in  the  miserable  torture  of  his  manly  heart !' 

^  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Baster,'  said  I,  in  wrathy 
tones. 

*  0  !  what !  angry  with  Baster  ?  But,  do  tell  me, 
does  the  photographer  stand  sandwiches  and  bottled 
beer  as  an  elegant  refection  in  the  middle  of  the 
day?  And  when  do  you  begin,  and  what  are  the 
hours  ?' 

*  I  know  what  you're  after,  Baster ;  but  it's  a  ras- 
cally plot.  Don't  venture  to  say  that  you  believed  me 
to  resort  to  such  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood ;' 
and  I  looked  defiant. 

*  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  offend 
nnoh  a  chosen  spirit  of  my  heart  as  Mowbray ;  but  be 
frank  with  Baster.  Do ;  there's  a  good  fellow !  Baster 
wants  to  know  all  about  it.  Baster  has  been  extra- 
vagant lately,  and  is  very  likely  to  go  in  for  the  same 
sort  of  thing.     Who  knows  ?' 

'  You  are  pretending  not  to  understand  me.  I  tell 
you  it's  a  vile  trick.' 

'Well,  then,  commend  me  to  the  photographic 
body  for  excellent  faculties  of  inventive  appropriation. 
Of  course,  Baster  never  doubts  Mowbray's  word.' 

'  I  feel  very  much  inclined — ' 

*  To  attack  your  faithful  Baster.  I  see  you  do.  I 
notice  the  eye  as  dangerous.  0,  the  ingratitude  of 
humanity !  I  shall  be  off;  for  I  will  not  be  instru- 
mental in  making  you  the  victim  of  a  lifelong  re- 
morse.' 

'  You're  an  ass,  Baster !' 
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^  There !  he's  calling  me  names ;  and  what  for,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  I  merely  utter  the  words  of 
friendship— Easterns  friendship! — and  I  am  called 
names — ' 

^  You  insane  clown !  But,  there — you  are  to  be 
pitied.' 

*  Kind  of  Mowbray.  But,  now,  I  really  wish  to 
know  whether  that  sirloin  is  a  verity,  or  only  a  beau- 
tiftdly-painted  wooden  myth  ?  and  the  turkey — is  it 
a  gastronomic  bird,  or  only  an  economic  substitute  ? 
and  the  piano  and  the  comet,  are  they  real,  or 
dummy?  And,  0  !  07ie  word  more.  Is  it  true  that 
you  are  engaged  to  one  of  the  professional  young 
ladies  ?  I  ask  from  a  deep  feeling  of  interest.  Ten 
shillings  a  day  between  you — not  so  bad — that's  three 
pounds  a  week.    And,  Mowbray — ' 

But  I  would  not  stand  any  more  of  it ;  so,  calling 
him  a  confounded  fool,  rushed  oflf  in  a  very  irate  state 
of  mind.  Fine  chance  for  such  a  mountebank  as 
Baster :  pleasant  to  be  at  his  mercy ! 

The  storm  thickened  around  me  from  day  to  day. 
At  an  evening  party  I  was  assailed  by  inquiries  highly 
calculated  to  contribute  to  my  enjoyment.  Young 
ladies  had  seen  me,  and  wanted  to  hear  all  about  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  wretch  Baster  gloried  in  spread- 
ing my  discomfiture.  In  fact,  I  know  it  was  one  of 
his  grand  resorts.  Then  I  had  letters  from  friends 
in  the  country,  confirming  my  preconceived  notions 
of  provincial  celebrity.  Altogether  I  am  in  a  pretty 
mess. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  ?  I  have  threat- 
ened the  wholesale  establishment  with  legal  proceed- 
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ings — I  have  even  employed  the  detective  police  to 
find  out  the  author  of  this  nefarious  scheme,  but  he  is 
still— ^  wanted.'  To  be  sure,  I  have  so  fer  frightened 
some  of  the  craft  that  they  have  promised  to  keep  me 
out  of  sight ;  but  how  will  this  avail,  even  supposing 
that  in  some  instances  the  promise  is  adhered  to  ?  I 
can't  watch  the  entire  British  kingdom.  I  have  had 
some  vague  notions  of  buying  up  all  my  horrors ;  but 
I  don't,  on  reflection,  see  how  that  could  be  managed. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  will  employ  an  agent  to  travel 
about  continually,  and  attack  all  he  can  see,  from  John 
o'  Oroats  to  the  Land's  End.  Then,  again,  I  decide 
upon  making  a  personal  tour  of  inspection:  but  I 
cannot  discover  anything  positively  remedial.  The 
mischief  seems  to  be  done.  It  is  an  abominable 
Hydra. 

I  told  you  at  starting  that  I  had  a  grievance.  And 
now  you  know  what  it  is,  I  beg  to  ask  what  you 
think  of  it.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  There  appears  to  me 
only  one  remedy  in  the  present,  and  one  hope  in  the 
future.  I  must  either  lose  a  grand  individuality  by 
shaving  off  my  whiskers  at  once,  or  I  must  in  pa- 
tience wait  for  the  time  when  my  stereoscopic  renown 
shall  be  forgotten  in  the  advance  of  age. 


OTJTSIDEES  OF  SOCIETY,  AND  THEIR 
HOMES  IN  LONDON. 


Whbnevee  I  looked  up  from  my  newspaper  I  met 
the  eye  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who  was  sitting 
in  the  same  box — a  box,  I  should  mention,  in  the 
coffee-room  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  London,  which 
is  partitioned  off  in  primitive  style.  I  say  gentleman 
advisedly,  for  the  stranger  had  every  apparent  claim 
to  be  so  called.  For  the  rest  there  was  little  to  dis- 
tinguish him  fi-om  the  crowd  of  well-dressed  and  well- 
mannered  persons  whom  one  meets  about  in  public 
places.  He  might  be  a  clergyman,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor,  though  I  should  doubt  his  being  an  active 
member  of  either  profession.  He  gave  you  the  idea 
of  a  man  retired  from  any  pursuit  in  which  he  might 
have  been  engaged,  and  to  be  occupied  rather  in  kill- 
ing time  than  in  inviting  time  to  kill  him.  He  had  a 
healthy  happy-looking  face,  bearing  no  traces  of  hard 
work  or  deep  thought,  and  his  hair  was  only  partially 
gray.  He  had  a  mild  eye,  and  a  mild  voice,  and  a 
mild  manner  —  I  noticed  the  two  latter  qualities 
through  his  intercourse  with  the  waiter — and  was  so 
suave  in  his  ways  as  to  be  polite  even  to  the  port  that 
he  was  drinking  after  an  early  dinner.  He  handled 
his  decanter  in  a  caressing  manner,  such  as  he  might 
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adopt  towards  a  fayourite  niece,  and   took   up  his 
wine-glass  as  gently  as  if  it  were  a  cliild. 

Whenever  I  met  his  eye  I  noticed  that  it  gave  me 
a  kind  of  recognising  look,  which,  however,  was  not 
sustained ;  for  before  he  had  thoroughly  attracted  my 
attention  he  always  returned  to  the  illustrated  journal 
before  him,  as  if  suddenly  determined  to  master  some 
abstruse  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  solution  in  the 
way  of  woodcuts.  His  communicative  appearance 
made  me  think  that  I  had  met  him  before,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  where,  so  I  took  no  farther  notice. 
Presently  he  spoke,  but  he  only  said, 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.' 

There  was  nothing  to  beg  my  pardon  about,  so  I 
begged  his,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gratuitous  courtesy. 
Then  he  begged  mine  again,  adding, 

*  I  thought  you  made  a  remark ;  I  did  not  quite 
hear.' 

No,  I  said,  I  had  not  made  any  remark.  Then  we 
both  bowed  and  smiled,  and  resumed  our  reading, 
the  stranger  with  some  little  confusion  I  thought. 

After  a  time  he  made  a  remark  himself. 

'  I  should  not  have  intruded,'  said  he,  *  but  I 
thought  I  had  met  you  before.' 

I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that 
every  stranger  who  addresses  them  in  a  public  room 
means  to  pick  their  pockets,  but  I  have  a  proper 
prejudice  against  being  bored,  and  in  any  case  I  had 
no  resource  but  to  answer  as  I  did,  to  the  effect  that 
I  could  not  recall  the  when  and  the  where. 

^ Where  you  ever  in  Vancouver's  Island?'  the 
stranger  asked. 
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In  the  cause  of  truth  I  was  obliged  to  declare  a 
negative. 

^Then  it  could  not  have  been  there/  said  he 
musingly ;  *  but/  he  added,  *  you  might  have  known 
Colonel  Jacko — ^a  relation  of  mine — ^who  was  governor 
of  the  island.  You  remind  me  of  him ;  that  is  why 
I  ask.^ 

I  did  not  quite  see  the  connection  between  know- 
ing a  man  and  bearing  a  personal  resemblance  to  him, 
but  in  disavowing  any  acquaintance  with  Colonel 
Jacko,  I  did  so  with  all  courtesy. 

^You  have  been,  probably,  in  New  Zealand?' 
pursued  the  stranger,  warming  apparently  into  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  question  involved ;  4f  so  you 
must  have  known  Major-General  Mango,  who  com- 
manded there  in  18 — .' 

I  v^as  obUged  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  the  un- 
fortunate  colony  in  question,  and  of  the  distinguished 
officer  alluded  to. 

'  I  merely  asked,'  continued  the  stranger,  with  a 
desponding  air,  '  as  he  was  a  relation  of  mine.* 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  relatives  any  more 
than  himself,  but  his  manner  was  so  gentle  that  I 
could  not  think  it  intentionally  obtrusive,  so  I  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  information  as  pleasantly 
as  possible. 

'  If  you  had  been  in  India,'  he  pursued,  taking  it 
for  granted  apparently  that  I  was  no  traveller,  ^  you 
would  probably  have  met  one  of  my  sons.  One  is  in 
the  civil,  the  other  in  the  military  service.  Both  fine 
fellows.  The  elder  was  political  agent  at  Tulwarpatam 
at  the  time  when  the  Eajah  was  so  aggressive,  and  it 
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was  through  his  influence  that  his  highness  was 
induced  to  remit  the  Abkaree  duties  and  give  up  his 
claim  to  the  contested  Jaghires.  The  other  was 
through  the  mutinies,  and  was  wounded  both  at  Delhi 
and  Lucknow.    Curious  coincidence,  was  it  not  ?' 

I  admitted  that  his  sons  seemed  to  have  done  the 
State  some  service,  and  remarked  upon  the  coincidence 
as  one  of  those  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account.  And  that  was 
all  I  could  do  towards  the  conversation,  which  dropped 
at  this  point. 

Presently  the  stranger  took  his  hat,  with  an  un- 
decided but  ultimately  effectual  movement.  Then  he 
called  the  waiter,  and  had  a  little  conversation  with 
that  functionary  about  the  port,  which  he  said  was 
not  quite  the  same  that  he  used  to  have  in  the  year 
1835.  (I  strongly  suspect,  by  the  way,  that  he  was 
right  in  this  supposition ;  as  the  wine  he  had  been 
drinking  belonged  probably  to  the  celebrated  vintage 
of  1869.)  At  last  he  made  a  movement  to  depart,  and 
ultimately  did  depart,  but  only  after  a  great  deal  of 
delay;  and  even  when  in  actual  motion  across  the 
room  he  looked  back  more  than  once,  as  if  expecting 
somebody  to  ask  him  to  remain. 

When  the  waiter  came  to  clear  away  the  aban- 
doned decanter  and  glass,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  gone  out. 

^Yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply;  ^we  have  known  the 
gentleman  for  some  years,  though  he  does  not  come 
very  often.  He  lives  by  himself  somewhere  in  town, 
and  has  no  relations  except  some  who  are  abroad.  Ho 
says  he  has  no  friends  too,  as  he  has  lost  a  great 
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deal  of  money,  and  cannot  keep  the  society  he  did. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  know  anybody  who  comes  here, 
though  he  talks  to  some  now  and  then,  as  he  has  to 
you.' 

I  was  sorry  not  to  have  heard  this  before,  that  I 
might  have  treated  the  stranger  with  a  little  more , 
attention.  For  this  glimpse  I  had  of  him,  and  the 
few  hints  given  me  by  the  waiter,  were  sufficient  to 
assure  me  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  who  are  more, 
perhaps,  to  be  pitied  than  the  merely  poor ;  that  he  is 
in  the  world,  but  is  not  of  it ;  and  has  a  residence, 
but  is  without  a  home ;  that  he  is,  in  fact,  an  Out- 
sider of  Society. 

People  engaged  in  active  pursuits — whether  in 
spending  or  making  money — are  not   likely  to   be 
troubled  by  deprivations  of  the  kind  referred  to.  They 
live  among  their  peers,  with  whom  they  have  interests 
in  common.    They  are  as  important  to  others  as  others 
are  important  to  them.     They  are  in  the  stream  of 
pleasure  or  business,  as  the  case  may  be.     There  is  no 
danger  that  they  will  be  forgotten.     Their  doors  are 
besieged  by  visitors,  drawn  by  diverse  attractions,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  vigorous  classification  of 
the  latter,  not  only  of  the  usual  social  character,  but 
distinguishing  those  who  come  to  oblige  the  master  of 
the  house  from  those  who  come  to  oblige  themselves. 
Their  tables  are  covered  with  cards  and  letters,  pros- 
pectuses,   tradesmen's    circulars,   begging   petitions, 
newspapers  they  have  never  ordered,  and  books  that 
it  is  thought  they  may  possibly  want.     Their  vote 
and  interest  is  always  being  requested  for  deserving 
individuals,  and  their  subscriptions  for  equally  de- 
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serving  institutions.  Chance  of  being  forgotten  in- 
deed !  So  long  as  they  can  be  made  useful  there  is 
as  much  chance  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  forgotten. 
Such  men  may  be  alone  sometimes,  in  one  sense  of 
the  term;  that  is  to  say,  their  relations  may  be 
scattered  or  dead.  But  that  is  of  very  littie  practical 
moment  in  tiieir  case.  They  can  alvrays  find  people 
prepared  to  be  second  fathers  or  brothers  to  them, 
and  even  second  mothers  and  sisters,  it  may  be.  They 
can  always  marry,  too ;  and  then  a  home  establishes 
itself  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  there  are — who  shall  say  how  many? — ^people 
living  in  London  who  live  almost  alone ;  who  have 
no  society  except  of  a  casual,  and  what  may  be  called 
an  anonymous  kind;  and  whose  homes  are  merely 
places  where  they  may  obtain  shelter  and  rest.  I  am 
not  here  alluding  to  the  class  who  are  social  and 
domestic  outlaws  because  they  are  positively  poor. 
There  is  no  anomaly  in  this  condition  of  life  ;  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  having  no  money.  The  people 
I  mean  have  mostly  money  enough  for  themselves, 
but  not  sufficient  to  make  them  important  to  others, 
and  obtain  for  them  consideration  in  the  world.  Some- 
times their  positions  have  changed ;  sometimes  things 
have  changed  around  them  and  left  their  positions  as 
they  were,  the  result  being  much  the  same.  It  may 
be  that  they  are  seeking  to  make  a  littie  more  money 
by  such  employments  as  agencies,  secretaryships,  and 
so  forth — employments  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  get, 
as  any  man  of  moderate  education  and  abilities  can  do 
the  duties — ^but  most  frequently  they  are  content  to 
vegetate  upon  what  they  have,  and  to  concentrate 
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themselves  upon  the  attainment  of  companionship  and 
home.  When  one  of  the  active  men  whom  I  have 
mentioned  goes  away  from  home,  the  Post  Office 
establishment  is  ruthlessly  disturbed  by  mandates  for 
the  re  -  addressing  and  forwarding  of  letters.  The 
migration  of  one  of  our  passive  friends  makes  no 
difference  to  anybody.  Except  it  be  an  occasional 
communication  from  a  relation  in  a  distant  colony, 
sent  to  the  care  of  an  agent,  he  has  no  letters  to 
trouble  him,  and  if  he  did  not  occasionally  make  a 
show  of  existence  by  asserting  himself  in  pen  and  ink, 
ho  might  perish  out  of  the  memory  of  man.  To  such 
people  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers 
must  possess  peculiar  interest ;  for  a  large  number  of 
the  announcements  seem  expressly  intended  to  meet 
their  requirements,  while  on  the  other  hand  an  equal 
number  of  the  specified  'Wants'  seem  to  come  from 
their  class. 

Homes  for  special  purposes  appear  to  be  plentiful 
enough.  You  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
having  your  attention  called  to  a  dozen  or  two.  Apart 
from  the  ^  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving  Dogs' — which 
is  an  establishment  not  applying,  except  by  sympathy, 
to  any  class  of  my  readers — we  have  such  charities 
as  the  '  Convalescent  Home,'  established  by  the  wife 
of  our  ex-Premier.  In  the  next  colunm  we  are  sure 
to  be  reminded  of  the  'Home  for  Little  Boys,'  in 
addition  to  which  has  been  appropriately  projected 
a  '  Home  for  Little  Girls,' — not  the  less  desirable  ob- 
ject of  the  two.  An  individual  speculator  has  also 
established  what  he  rather  invidiously  calls  an  '  Epi- 
leptic Home  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen,' — there  being, 
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it  is  to  be  presumed,  genteel  as  well  as  vulgar  forma 
of  the  malady  in  question.  ^  Educational  Homes'  for 
youth  of  both  sexes  abound  in  newspaper  announce- 
ments. They  may  afford  very  good  opportunities  for 
the  intended  purpose,  but  I  should  prefer  placing  my 
trust  in  establishments  which  are  candidly  called 
schools.  Not  long  since  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a 
morning  paper  which  ran,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, in  these  terms : 

*  A  clergyman  in  a  popular  parish  by  the  sea-side 
offers  an  Educational  Home  to  a  few  little  boys  of 
good  principles,  the  sons  of  gentlemen.    Apply,'  &c. 

Now,  without  desiring  to  be  harsh  to  the  adver- 
tiser, I  must  take  leave  to  say  that  the  above  contains 
several  important  errors  in  taste.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  well,  and  a  great  deal  better,  perhaps,  had  the 
clergyman  refrained  from  mentioning  the  popularity 
of  his  parish,  however  much  the  description  might  be 
deserved.  His  specification  of  little  boys  ^of  good 
principles'  suggests  a  slur  upon  little  boys  in  general 
which  does  not  come  well  from  an  educator  of  youth ; 
and  one  would  think  that  he  would  be  more  usefully 
engaged  in  taking  in  hand  little  boys  of  bad  principles, 
if  any  such  exist.  But  the  inference  next  suggested 
is  even  less  creditable  to  the  reverend  advertiser.  It 
is  of  no  use,  it  seems,  for  little  boys  to  have  good 
principles,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  unless  they  bo 
the  sons  of  gentlemen.     This  is  sad. 

But  the  mention  of  homes  of  a  special  character — 
of  which  there  are  many  more  in  London  than  have 
been  enumerated — is  only  incidental  to  my  present 
purpose.     I  especially  allude  to  lonely  people  who 
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seek  society,  and  to  which  society,  in  a  certain  limited 
degree,  seems  continually  offering  to  sell  itself.  And 
among  lonely  people,  as  far  as  homes  are  concerned, 
must  be  included  ^  persons  engaged  in  the  City,'  or 
*  engaged  during  the  day,'  who  are  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  by  advertisers.  The  number  of  persons — 
idle  or  occupied — who  want  homes  seems  to  be  equalled 
only  by  the  number  of  persons  who  are  prepared  to 
offer  them,  with  very  small  pecuniary  temptation.  I 
have  always  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  self-sacrifice 
must  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  a 
dancing-master  who  for  years  past  has  been  advertis- 
ing his  lessons  with  the  addition  that  ^  the  Misses 
X — will  officiate  as  partners.'  The  Misses  X — must 
surely  be  tired  by  this  time  of  dancing  with  people 
who  drop  them  directly  they  are  able  to  dance.  But 
it  must  be  still  more  sad  to  take  into  your  family  any 
chance  stranger  who  may  seem  sufficiently  respectable, 
board  him,  and  lodge  him,  and  promise  to  be  *  cheer- 
ful' and  *  musical'  for  his  amusement.  But  offers  of 
this  kind  are  plentiful  enough,  and  they  would  not 
be  made  were  there  not  a  fair  supply  of  people  to 
embrace  them. 

Looking  back  at  only  one  daily  paper  for  only  a 
week  or  ten  days  may  be  found  a  host  of  advertise- 
ments of  both  classes  ;  and  I  will  first  allude  to  a  few 
of  these  among  the  '  Wants.' 

Here  is  a  specimen : 

^  Home  wanted  by  a  respectable  elderly  lady — 
rather  invalid,  not  helpless — in  a  sociable  family; 
meals  with  it  imderstood.  Children  objectionable. 
Large  bedroom  (not  top)  facing  east  or  south  indis- 
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pensable.  Aspect  important.  Forty  guineas.  Must 
be  west  of  Holbom:  other  localities  useless.  Let- 
ters/ &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  state 
of  this  respectable  elderly  lady's  health  from  the  above 
description,  there  being  rather  a  long  range  between  the 
affirmative  and  the  suggestions  ofltered  by  the  negative 
statement ;  but  even  though  she  be  in  a  high  state  of 
agility  the  conditions  are  surely  rather  complex  :  and 
there  must  be  families  in  which  forty  guineas  a  year 
go  a  great  way  if  she  has  any  chance  of  gratifying  her 
wishes. 

Another  elderly  lady  is  more  explicit,  if  not  quite 
grammatical.  She  describes  herself  as  *  an  invalid 
from  rheumatism,'  and  her  desire  is  '  to  board  with  a 
genteel  cheerful  family.'  Here  again  there  must  be 
*  no  children.'  She  prefers  '  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
John's-wood,  near  the  Park,  or  an  equal  distance  from 
the  West-end.'     Letters  must  be  prepaid. 

The  following  looks  like  a  case  in  which  society  is. 
an  object : 

*  Board  and  residence  wanted,  by  a  widow  lady 
and  a  young  lady,  and  partial  board  for  a  young  gen^ 
tleman,  within  three  miles  north  of  London,  near  a 
station.  Children  objected  to.  [Poor  children !]  Three 
bedrooms  indispensable.  Preference  given  to  a  musical 
family,  where  there  is  a  daughter  who  would  be  com- 
panionable.'    Terms,  it  is  added,  ^  must  be  moderate.' 

The  following  has  not  a  pleasant  sound : 

*  Wanted,  a  comfortable  home  for  a  female  aged 
seventy  years,  where  there  are  no  children  [children 
again !].     She  must  be  treated  with  great  firmness. 
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Twelve  shillings  will  be  paid  weekly  for  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  washing.     Surrey  side  preferred,'  &e. 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  oflter  has  not  been 
made  by  the  person  for  whom  the  accommodation  is 
sought.  But  such  requirements,  including  even  the 
*  great  firmness,'  doubtless  get  supplied.  One  of  the 
numerous  advertisers  who  provide  homes  for  invalid 
ladies  offers,  I  observe,  to  give  ^  reference  to  the  rela- 
tives of  a  lady  lately  deceased,'  who  lived  in  the  house 
for  seven  years. 

Here  is  a  '  home'  of  remarkable  character :  it  is 
described  as  situated  in  a  favourite  suburb  on  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway,  replete  with  every  beauty  and 
convenience,  the  details  being  specially  enumerated ; 
and  besides  the  railway,  omnibuses  pass  the  door  to 
all  parts  of  town.  ^The  advertiser,'  it  is  added, 
'  would  prefer  one  or  two  City  gentlemen  of  convi- 
vial disposition,  and  to  such  liberal  terms  would  be 
offered.' 

The  advertiser  has  evidently  an  abstract  love  for 
City  gentlemen  of  convivial  disposition,  since  he  is 
prepared  to  share  his  home  with  any  one  or  two  of 
them.  And  if  a  City  gentleman  of  convivial  dispo- 
sition could  make  a  vast  wilderness  dear — ^which  it  is 
very  possible  he  could  do — one  can  fancy  what  a 
paradise  he  would  make  of  this  Cashmere  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  the 
advertiser  is  not  prepared  to  pay  instead  of  being 
paid  by  the  charming  society  he  seeks,  since  he  says 
that  *  to  such  liberal  terms  will  be  offered.'  It  must 
be  a  very  delightftd  thing  to  be  a  City  gentleman  of 
convivial  disposition,  with  the  feeling  of  having  un- 
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known  friends,  which  has  been  said  to  resemble  our 
ideas  of  the  existence  of  angels. 

Another  [proffered  *  home'  is  described  as  having, 
in  addition  to  all  domestic  comforts,  *  two  pianos,  with 
young  and  musical  society.'  This  may  be  very  plea-  * 
sant;  but  I  should  feel  some  misgivings  at  the  pro- 
spect of  making  one  of  a  *  young  and  musical  society' 
let  loose  upon  two  pianos  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  different  opinions,  too,  even  about  the  best  music, 
under  different  conditions.  The  Irish  soldier  who 
was  singmg  the  '  Last  Eose  of  Summer,'  perhaps  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  certainly  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  was  told  by  his  English  comrade  to  hold  his 
noise.  *  And  he  calls  Moore's  Melodies  a  noise,'  said 
the  musical  enthusiast,  disgusted  at  the  want  of  taste 
exhibited  by  the  cold-blooded  Saxon. 

A  cheerful  state  of  existence  is  suggested  by  ano- 
ther advertisement  of  '  a  home : ' 

'Partial  board  is  offered  to  a  gentleman  by  a 
cheerful,  musical,  private  family.  Early  breakfast; 
meat  tea.  Dinner  on  Sundays.  Gras,  piano,  croquet. 
Terms  1/.  Is.  per  week.     Write,'  &c. 

The  board  must  be  partial  indeed  if  that  melan- 
choly meal  known  as  '  meat  tea'  enters  into  the  ar- 
rangement. A  '  meat  tea'  would  in  any  case  mean 
that  you  were  expected  to  go  without  your  dinner, 
since,  if  you  had  dined  you  would  not  want  meat 
with  your  bohea.  But  there  is  no  disguise  about  the 
mattor  here,  for  you  are  frankly  told  that  there  will 
be  dinner,  as  distinguished  from  a  meat  tea,  on  Sun- 
days. It  is  a  monstrous  unnatural  idea,  and  the 
family  must  be  very  cheerful,  veiy  musical,  and  very 
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private,  I  should  think,  to  reconcile  most  men  to  such 
a  state  of  things.  Perhaps  the  piano  and  the  croquet 
are  intended  as  a  set-off,  by  suggesting  female  society 
of  an  accomplished  kind ;  and  of  course  there  are  some 
girls  for  whom  some  men  will  submit  to  meat  teas ; 
but  I  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  either 
one  or  the  other. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a  '  home'  couched  in 
popular  terms.  It  would,  be  a  pity  to  interfere  with 
the  writer's  style,  so  I  give  it  in  full,  with  the  omis- 
sion, of  course,  of  the  address : 

*  A  lady  having  a  larger  house  than  she  requires 
is  desirous  of  increasing  her  circle  by  receiving  a  few 
gentlemen  (who  are  engaged  during  the  day)  as 
boarders.  The  society  is  cheerful  and  musical.  To 
foreigners  anxious  to  acquire  elegant  English  this  is 
a  good  opportimity.' 

As  for  the  lady  having  a  larger  house  than  she 
requires,  one  can  fancy  that  to  be  the  case  if  she  has 
room  for  several  gentlemen ;  but  how  is  it  that  so 
many  persons  get  into  larger  houses  than  they  require, 
and  are  thereby  impelled  to  offer  similar  accommoda- 
tion ?  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  opportimity 
for  foreigners  to  acquire  elegant  English  is  not  very 
apparent.  Are  the  candidates  for  residence  examined 
in  elegant  English  before  they  are  admitted  into  the 
family  ?  As  for  the  cheerfulness  and  the  music,  those 
are  of  course  matters  of  taste. 

Among  other  '  homes'  which  we  find  offered  in  the 
same  paper  is  one  with  a  curious  recommendation  at- 
tached. It  has  *  just  been  vacated,'  we  are  told,  *  by 
a  young  gentleman  who  has  successfully  passed  his 
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exaxninatioii.'  If  the  same  advantage  can  be  secured 
to  the  incoming  tenant  the  accommodation  would  be 
decidedly  cheap  for  the  modest  sum  of  thirteen  shil- 
lings a  week,  which  is  all  that  is  asked.  But  we  are 
not  told  what  is  the  nature  of  the  examination — for 
the  army,  the  Civil  Service,  a  degree,  or  what  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  only  in  the  '  elegant  English'  intended  to 
qualify  the  tenant  for  the  higher  social  sphere  of  the 
lady  with  the  partially  superfluous  house. 

Invalid  or  *  mentally  afflicted'  persons  are  always 
in  great  request  among  advertisers.  Several  applica- 
tions are  before  me  now.  One  of  these  comes  from '  A 
medical  man,  residing  in  a  large  and  well-furnished 
house  in  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  convenient 
out-districts  of  London,'  who  ^  wishes  to  receive  any 
patient  mentally  or  otherwise  afflicted,  as  a  resident ; 
boarding  or  separate  arrangement  as  desired ;  a  mar- 
ried couple,  or  two  sisters,  or  friends,  not  objected  to.' 
The  contingency  of  companions  in  misfortime  is  a  good 
idea;  our  medical  friend  is  evidently  a  far-»ghted 
man.  Then  we  find  the  wife  of  a  medical  man,  who 
is  willing  to  take  charge  of  ^  an  afflicted  (not  insane) 
lady,  gentleman,  or  child,  to  whom  she  offers  a  com- 
fortable home  with  experienced  care.'  A  similar  offer 
is  made  by  the  occupant  of  a  farmhouse,  but  these  do 
not  draw  the  line  at  insanity,  but  declare  that  they 
have  had  the  care  of  an  insane  patient  for  many  years, 
and  can  be  highly  recommended  in  consequence. 
Some  people  indeed  are  so  fond  of  taking  care  of  in- 
sane patients  that  they  would  not  have  a  sane  one  if 
you  made  them  a  present  of  him.  An  illustration  of 
this  curious  taste  came  under  my  notice  not  long 
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since.  A  very  deserving  man  called  to  see  a  patron 
of  his  who  had  procured  him  a  post  of  the  kind,  which 
he  had  held  for  several  months.  '  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  John,'  was  the  greeting,  *  and  hope  you  are 
getting  on  in  your  employment.'  '  Ah,  that  indeed  I 
am,  sir,'  was  the  answer:  'thanks  to  you,  I  am  most 
comfortably  provided  for — in  fact,  I  was  never  so 
happy  in  my  life.  How  did  I  get  these  two  black 
eyes,  sir  ?  0,  he  gave  them  to  me  yesterday  morning* 
0,  yes,  I  shall  always  be  grateful — I  never  was  so 
happy  in  my  life.' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the 
*  homes'  which  people  offer  one  another  through  the 
medium  of  the  papers  are  not  exposed  to  contingencies 
of  this  kind ;  but  the  said  people  must  surely  run  the 
risk  of  finding  themselves  ill-assorted  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  indeed  that  utter  strangers- 
would  go  and  live  together  without  some  strong  in- 
ducements; and  these  inducements  are  generally  money 
on  the  one  side  and  society  on  the  other.  The  people 
who  want  the  money — through  having  '  larger  houses- 
than  they  require,'  or  other  causes,  of  which  any 
nimiber  may  be  found  with  great  facility — are  less  ta 
be  pitied  than  the  people  who  want  the  society,  for 
the  latter  must  be  dismally  reduced  in  this  respect 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  take  it  on  chance.  In 
a  *  cheerful  family  musically  inclined,'  part  of  the 
compact  of  course  is  that  the  incomer  shall  be  cheerful 
if  not  musical  and  companionable,  at  any  rate.  The 
requisition  sounds  awful,  but  it  is  one  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  harmless  persons  in  this  metropolis  submit 
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xather  than  be  left  alone.    Many,  of  course,  are  in- 
duced by  considerations  of  economy ;    and  of  those 
Btill  more  unfortunate  than  the  ordinary  class  are 
those   of  the  more  helpless,  who  do  not  accept  a 
*  home'  upon  independent  terms,  but  obtain  it  either 
gratuitously  or  for  some  very  small  payment  upon 
•condition  of  being  useful  or  helping  to  make  things 
pleasant.     Of  these  there  are  large  numbers,  to  judge 
by  the  advertisements ;  and  I  suspect  that  they  are 
rather  worse  off  than  those  who  *  go  out'  regularly  as 
governesses  and  companions,  for  the  latter  have  at 
least  a  chance  of  lighting  upon  rich  and  generous 
patrons.     And  here  I  may  mention  that  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  is  written  about  governesses — more  per- 
haps than  about  most  other  things.     Their  trade  is  a 
bad  one,  no  doubt,  because  the  market  is  overstocked. 
But  that  is  no  fault  of  the  employers,  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  fill  their  houses  with  young  ladies  of 
varying  tastes  and  tempers,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
sumably '  superior'  education  and  intelligence.     Nor 
is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  governess  is 
of  the  '  superior'  kind,  and  all  the  people  who  engage 
their  services  vulgar  wretches  who  delight  in  inflict- 
ing mortification  upon  their  betters.     Who  has  not 
heard  of  families  of  the  best  breeding  and  refinement 
being  tortured  beyond  all  endurance  by  governesses 
of  conspicuous  inability  to  teach,  who  have  let  their 
pupils  run  wild,  and  concentrated  their  attention  upon 
the  men  of  the  house,  and  whose  insolent  and  over- 
bearing ways  have  made  the  work  of  getting  rid  of 
them  one  of  no  common  difficulty?     Our  novelists 
have  not  given  us  many  illustrations  of  this  side  of 
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the  picture ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  Becky 
Sharps  are  at  least  as  plentiful  as  Jane  Eyres  in  real 
life. 

A  &yourite  resort  of  the  homeless  are  boarding- 
houses.  Of  these  establishments  there  are  hundreds  in 
London — from  those  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of 
minor  City  clerks,  rigorously  ^  engaged  during  the  day, ' 
to  those  in  which — one  is  almost  led  to  suppose — 
nobody  imder  the  rank  of  a  baronet  is  received,  and 
even  then  not  without  a  reference  as  to  respectability 
on  the  part  of  a  peer.  But  most  of  these  houses  have 
one  or  two  features  in  common.  There  is  always  a 
large  admixture  of  people  who  go  there  for  the  sake 
of  society ;  and  of  this  number  a  considerable  propor- 
tion is  sure  to  consist  of  widows  or  spinsters  of  ex- 
tremely marriageable  tendencies.  The  result  is  that, 
unless  the  residents  be  very  numerous,  individual 
freedom  is  lost,  and,  instead  of  living  an  independent' 
life,  as  at  an  hotel,  the  members  of  a  *  circle'  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  such  amenities  as  may  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  rather  large  and  singularly 
disunited  &mily. 

A  great  many  marriages,  however,  are  made  in 
these  establishments,  and  it  is  not  on  record  that  they 
turn  out  otherwise  than  well.  It  must  be  admitted, 
too,  that  men  go  there  to  find  wives  as  well  as  women 
to  find  husbands,  so  that  the  arrangement  thus  far  is 
fair  on  both  sides.  But  I  have  been  informed  by  men 
who  are  not  among  the  latter  number,  that  it  is  found 
difficult  sometimes  to  get  the  fact  generally  under- 
stood.  The  consequent  mistakes  of  course  lead  to 
confusion,   and  the  result  is  the  occasional  jetire- 
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ment    of  determined    bachelors    into    more  private 
life. 

There  are  *  homes'  in  London  where  there  is  not 
much  mention  of  marriage,  except  as  a  reminiscence, 
and  few  of  their  members  have  the  chance  even  of 
this  melancholy  enjoyment.  I  allude  to  houses  in 
which,  through  the  exertions  principally  of  benevo- 
lent ladies,  other  ladies,  who  would  probably  be 
equally  benevolent  were  they  not  less  fortunate,  have 
a  residence  assigned  to  them  upon  advantageous  terms. 
That  is  to  say,  they  live  in  an  establishment  where  all 
their  wants  are  suppUed  upon  the  payment,  by  them- 
selves or  their  Mends,  of  a  small  contribution  towards 
the  necessary  outlay,  the  remainder  being  covered  by 
subscriptions  of  a  strictly  private  character.  The  reci- 
pients of  this  assistance  are  all  gentlewomen — as  is 
necessary  to  the  state  of  social  equality  in  which  they 
live — and  their  admittance  is  obtained  by  favour  of 
the  benevolent  ladies  in  question.  These  ladies  are 
influenced,  I  suppose,  by  the  introductions  brought 
by  the  candidates,  and  considerations  of  their  previous 
position — which  has  in  every  case  been  a  'great  deal 
superior  to  their  present  position,  as  may  be  supposed. 
The  said  'homes'  are  very  few  in  number;  as  far 
as  I  know,  they  have  no  connection  with  one  another, 
and  they  are  entirely  private  in  their  arrangements. 
The  neighbours  may  happen  to  know  that  a  certain 
house  in  which  they  find  so  many  ladies  living  toge- 
ther is  not  a  boarding-house  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  But  there  is  nothing  to  proclaim 
the  fact,  and  the  inmates  live  in  an  apparent  state  of 
independence  equal  to  that  of  anybody  about  them. 
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And  they  live  as  contented,  I  believe,  as  can  be  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  of  snch  social  import- 
ance as  they  were,  and  who  have  plenty  of  leisure  to 
talk  over  the  fact.     They  are  all  gentlewomen,  as  I 
have  said,  and  upon  terms  of  social  equality ;  but  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  are  differences  between 
them,  as  there  are  between  people  generally  in  society. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  lady  who  is  related 
to  an  earl  is  of  opinion  that  she  is  a  preferable  object 
of  consideration'  to  the  lady  who  is  related  only  to  a 
baronet,  while  the  claims  of  the  other  ladies  to  their 
several  degrees  of  precedence  are  not  unadjusted  for 
want  of  accurate  investigation.      A  few  very  likely 
^  give  themselves  airs'  upon  this  score ;  while  some 
pride  themselves  upon  their  beauty  when  yoimg — 
none  of  the  ladies  are  quite  young  now — and  others 
establish  a  superiority  upon  account  of  their  mental 
gifts.    All  this  imparts  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  con- 
versation, which  would  otherwise  be  in  danger    of 
falling  into  monotony.     Such  at  least  I  suppose  to  be 
the  case,  for  I  am  dealing  in  generalities,  and  cannot 
claim  to  a  knowledge  of  any  one  in  particular  of  these 
ladies'  homes.     For  the  rest  the  occupants  are  said  to 
pass  an  easy  agreeable  life,  more  especially  those  who 
are  not  without  friends  whom  they  can  go  to  visit — 
in  which  case  they  are  free  to  have  as  much  amuse- 
ment as  if  they  lived  in  houses  of  their  own. 

I  said  something  about  boarding-houses  just  now. 
A  great  many  of  the  homeless  who  have  not  tried 
these  establishments — or  having  tried  them  are  un- 
willing to  renew  the  experiment — ^live  in  furnished 
lodgings.    On  the  Continent  they  would  probably  put 
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up  at  hotels;  but  hotels  in  this  country  are  not  adapted 
for  modest  requirements,  and  furnished  lodgings  take 
a  place  which  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  occupy. 
The  mode  of  life  is  anomalous.  It  is  neither  public 
nor  private.  You  may  be  independent  in  an  hotel; 
you  may  be  independent  in  your  own  house ;  in  lodg- 
ings  you  can  be  independent  by  no  poesibiUty.  If 
you  spend  rather  more  money  than  you  would  either 
in  an  hotel  or  your  own  house,  you  obtain  comfort 
and  attention;  but  the  object  of  most  persons  who 
take  lodgings  is  to  be  rather  economical  than  other- 
wise,  90  that  the  reservation  is  of  very  Uttle  avail. 
Lodgings  are  of  two  classes — those  that  profess  to  be 
so,  and  those  that  solemnly  declare  they  are  not.  The 
former  are  decidedly  preferable,  apart  from  the  immo- 
rality of  encouraging  a  sham.  In  the  former  case,  if 
you  occupy — say  as  a  bachelor— only  a  couple  of 
rooms  in  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  is  let  to  other 
people,  you  will  obtain  but  precarious  attendance  from 
the  solitiary  servant,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  get  a  decently-cooked  meal.  The 
food  that  they  waste  in  such  places  by  their  barbarous 
mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  sad  to  think  upon.  Your 
only  resource  is  to  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  consider  your  rooms  only  as  a  refuge — ^the 
logical  consequence  of  which  is  that  it  is  best  to  aban- 
don them  altogether. 

But  you  are  better  placed  even  under  these  con- 
ditions than  if  you  go  to  a  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
— a  pretty  villa-looking  place — ^knowing  nothing  about 
it  beyond  the  information  offered  by  the  bill  in  the 
window.     A  not  very  clean  servant  opens  the  door, 
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and  does  not  impress  you  fevourably  at  first  glance. 
You  are  hesitating,  under  some  discouragement,  when 
the  mistress  of  the  house — ^presenting  in  her  decorated 
exterior  a  considerable  contrast  to  the  servant — ^ap- 
pears  upon  the  scene  and  reproves  the  domestic  sternly 
for  her  neglected  appearance,  sends  her  away  to  restore 
it,  and  meantime  proceeds  to  transact  business  upon 
her  own  account.  You  ask  her  if  she  lets  apartments. 
She  gives  a  reproving  look,  and  says  *No,^  ignoring 
the  announcement  made  by  the  bill.  You  mention 
that  you  knocked  in  consequence  of  seeing  that  inti- 
mation in  the  window ;  upon  which  the  lady  says, 

*  0,  is  it  up  ?  I  was  not  aware.  The  fact  is,  I 
wish  to  receive  a  gentleman  to  occupy  part  of  the 
house,  as  it  is  too  large  for  us' — the  old  story — *  and 
my  husband  being  a  great  deal  out,  I  find  it  rather 
lonely.  But  my  husband  is  very  proud,  and  objects 
to  haying  strange  company.' 

You  remark  that  you  need  not  have  applied  in 
that  case,  and  will  go  elsewhere.  This  brings  the 
lady  to  the  point. 

'  0,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  you  could  not 
have  any  apartments  here.  I  intend  to  have  my  own 
way  in  that  matter' — this  is  said  in  a  playful  fluttery 
maimer,  with  a  running  laugh.  '  If  you  will  step  in 
I  will  show  you  the  accommodation  we  have.  All  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  let 
lodgings.' 

Eather  amused  than  annoyed,  you  submit  to  be 
shown  the  rooms.  They  are  pretty  rooms,  light  and 
cheerful  and  ornamental  to  a  fault,  and  the  garden  at 
the  back  is  alone  a  relief  from  the  pent-up  place  you 
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have  been  occupying  in  town.  So  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary negotiations — conducted  on  the  lady's  side 
in  the  same  playful  manner — ^you  agree  to  take  the 
place,  say  for  three  months.  The  lady  is  evidently 
pleased  at  your  decision,  and  avails  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  renewing  her  assurance  that  the  house 
is  not  a  lodging-house,  and  that  you  may  expect  all 
the  comforts  of  domestic  life. 

^  There  are  no  other  lodgers,'  she  adds ;  then,  as 
if  suddenly  recollecting,  she  corrects  herself:  '  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  commercial  gentleman,  who  is  a 
great  deal  away,  sleeping  here  for  a  night  or  two,  a 
friend  of  my  husband's ;  and  yes,  let  me  see,  a  medical 
gentleman  to  whom  we  have  allowed  the  partial  use 
of  a  bedroom  to  oblige  a  neighbour  just  for  the  present, 
but  I  do  not  count  either  of  them  as  lodgers.' 

A  commercial  gentleman  sleeping  for  a  night  or 
two,  while  he  is  a  great  deal  away,  does  not  seem  an 
ordinary  lodger  at  any  rate ;  and  from  the  distinction 
drawn  in  the  case  of  the  medical  gentleman  who  is 
only  allowed  the  partial  use  of  a  bedroom,  you  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  is  permitted  to  lie  down,  but 
not  to  go  to  sleep.  However,  you  make  no  objection 
to  these  anomalies,  and  take  possession  of  your  new 
abode. 

There  never  was  such  an  imposture,  as  you  find 
out  only  next  day.  The  bagman  and  the  medical 
student — as  those  gentlemen  must  be  described,  if  the 
naked  truth  be  respected— turn  out  to  be  regular 
lodgers,  and  as  thorough  nuisances  as  a  couple  of 
noisy  men  addicted  to  late  hours  and  exaggerated 
convivialitj^  can  well  be.     And  the  woman  never  men- 
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tioned  a  discharged  policeman — ^her  father,  I  believe 
— to  whom  she  affords  a  temporary  asylum  in  the 
kitchen,  in  return  for  intermittent  attentions  in  the 
way  of  blacking  boots  and  cleaning  knives — when  he 
happens  to  be  sober.  For  the  rest,  there  is  nobody  in 
the  house  who  can  cook  even  such  a  simple  matter  as 
a  mutton-chop  without  spoiling  it ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  everybody  in  the  house  who  is  determined  that 
your  private  stores  shall  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  for 
want  of  eating  and  drinking.  Nothing  is  safe  from 
the  enemy,  who  combine  their  forces  against  you,  and 
they  take  care  that  you  shall  have  no  protection ;  for 
not  a  lock  which  can  give  shelter  to  any  portable 
article  will  act  after  you  have  been  two  days  in  the 
house.  As  for  your  personal  effects,  they  are  in  equal 
danger.  The  average  amount  of  loss  in  wearing 
apparel  is  one  shirt  and  two  handkerchiefs  a  week ; 
and  miscellaneous  articles  are  sure  to  go  if  they  are  in 
the  least  degree  pretty  or  curious.  And  the  coolest 
part  of  the  proceeding  is  that  the  mildest  complaint 
on  your  part  brings  doMTi  a  storm  upon  your  devoted 
head,  such  as  you  could  not  have  expected  from  the 
playful  and  fluttering  person  who  had  given  you  such 
pleasant  assurances  when  you  took  the  rooms.  She 
claims  to  be  a  Caesar's  wife  in  point  of  immunity 
from  suspicion,  and  asserts  the  same  privilege  for 
everybody  in  the  house.  *  No  gentleman  was  ever 
robbed  here,'  she  says ;  and  she  plainly  hints  that  no 
gentleman  would  say  he  was,  even  though  he  said 
the  fact. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  many  suburban 
lodgings  to  which  outsiders  of  society  are  led  to  resort 
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for^want  of  better  accommodation ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who*  are  not  outsiders  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  employed  the  term,  but  who  are  simply 
not  settled  in  the  metropolis,  are  exposed  to  a  similar 
fate.    For  those  who  are  prepared  for  an  ordeal  of 
another  nature,  the  *  cheerful  family  musically  inclined^ 
offers,  one  would  think,  a  far  preferable  alternative. 
But  it  is   not  everybody  who  is  prepared  to  have 
society  thrust  upon  him,  either  in  this  quiet  domestic 
way  or  in  a  large  boarding-house,  and  there  ought  to 
be  a  better  provision  than  there  is  for  the  floating 
mass  of  casual  residents  in  London.     In  Paris  not 
only  are  there  hotels  suited  to  the  requirements  of  all 
classes  of  persons,  but  the  maisons  mevblies  are  places 
where  they  may  live  almost  as  independently  as  in 
their  own  houses.    In  London  the  only  realisation  of 
the  luxury  short  of  an  entire  house  is  in  what  we  call 
'  chambers ;'  and  a  man's  chambers  are  most  certainly 
his  castle,  whatever  his  house  may  be.    That  the  want 
is  being  appreciated  is  evident  from  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  *  chambers'  system,  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
dependent suites  of  rooms  known  as  ^  flats.'    But  the 
flats,  as  now  provided  in  Victoria-street  and  elsewhere, 
cost  as  much  as  entire  houses,  while  the  latest  addi- 
tions— ^the  Belgrave  and  Grosvenor  Mansions — are 
even  more  costly,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  classes 
to  whom  I  have  been  referring.     The  latter  would  be 
deeply  grateful  for  accommodation  of  the  kind  on  a 
more  moderate  scale,  and  the  investment  of  capital  in 
such  an  object  could  not  fail  to  be  profitable.    Besides 
the  desolate  people  into  whose  sorrows  I  have  entered, 
there  are  in  London,  it  must  be  remembered,  many 
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hundreds  of  outsiders  of  society  of  a  different  kind, 
who  are  outsiders  only  from  that  conventional  society 
in  which  it  takes  so  much  money  to  *  move/  and  who 
ought  to  command  greater  comfort  than  they  do  while 
they  are  working  their  way  in  professional  pursuits. 
For  those  actually  in  want  of  companionship,  I  sup- 
pose they  will  always  incline  to  the  hotel,  or  the 
boarding-house,  or  the  *  cheerful  family  musically 
inclined.' 
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It  was  at  one  of  our  largest  lunatic  asylums,  and  the 
occasion  was  the  annual  treat  and  liberty-day — an 
indulgence  peculiar  to  the  modem  system  of  managing 
madness,  and  one  which  is  regarded  as  triumphant 
evidence  of  its  efficacy.  There  had  during  the  day 
been  sports  and  pastimes,  at  which  a  large  number  of 
the  visitors  freely  assisted,  in  the  spacious  grounds, 
mixing  with  the  patients  as  they  pleased.  In  the 
evening  the  male  lunatics  were  provided  with  a  liberal 
supper  in  the  great  dining-hall,  and  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  imostentatious 
guardianship  of  about  a  score  of  warders,  sat  down, 
in  a  jovial  company,  to  beef  and  pudding.  The  ordi- 
nary visitors  were  not  admitted  to  this  part  of  the 
entertainment,  but  by  favour  of  the  authorities  the 
writer  was,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  banquet  found 
himself,  attended  only  by  the  doctor,  threading  the 
narrow  paths  between  the  supper-tables.  It  is,  to  be 
hoped,  no  evidence  of  an  exceptionally  timid  nature 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  a  man's  heart  quickened 
somewhat  in  its  action  as  the  possibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion suddenly  occurred  to  him.  Here  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  adults,  strong  and  muscular,  and,  as 
regarded  the  majority,  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  one  of 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  accountable  for  his  actions, 
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■and  each  armed  with  a  knife  and  a  pronged  fork !  To 
do  them  justice,  their  behaviour  was  as  decorous  as 
though  no  taint  of  lunacy  affected  them ;  but  what 
might  have  happened  ?  An  accidental  jostling  of  an 
^Ibow,  a  foot  inadvertently  trodden  on,  two  men 
snatching  at  the  same  piece  of  bread,  any  untoward 
event  to  kindle  a  spark  of  anger,  and,  amongst  such 
a  collection  of  combustible  material,  the  conflagration 
would  spread  like  wildfire.  The  appalling  idea  made 
one  regard  with  terrible  interest  the  vigorous  and  un- 
<5ompromising  way  in  which  they  attacked  the  meat 
and  impaled  the  potatoes.  I  afterwards  mentioned 
my  qualms  to  my  medical  friend.  He  listened  with 
a  smile  of  confidence.  *  There  is  no  danger,'  said  he. 
'  Two  of  them  might  perhaps  fall  out  and  fight,  but 
ihe  others  would  not  join  in.  A  main  safeguard  here 
is  one  that  the  nature  of  the  malady  of  madness  itself 
provides— 'Unconquerable  suspicion  and  distrust  one 
of  another,  and  the  deeply-rooted  anxiety  that  possesses 
all  but  raving  madmen  to  cunningly  cultivate  the 
good  opinion  of  the  authorities,  with  a  view  to  more 
speedily  regaining  their  Uberty.' 

It  is  a  beneficent  provision  of  Nature  that  it  is  not 
only  madmen  who  are  checked  in  their  inclination  to 
work  mischief  on  their  fellow-creatures  by  mistrust 
and  suspicion.  It  is  a  fact,  undeniable  as  it  is  start- 
ling, that  there  exists  in  our  midst,  free  and  at  large, 
a  community  exceeding  in  numbers  the  inmates  of 
overy  lunatic  asylum  in  the  kingdom,  and  infinitely 
more  to  be  dreaded  if  they  were  put  on  their  villan- 
ous  mettle  than  the  proverbial  '  Bedlam  broke  loose.' 
The  savage  class  in  question  comprises  the  '  roughs' 
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who  infest  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  shady  slums 
and  blind  alleys  that,  despite  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, still  disgrace  the  great  city.  We  held  up  our 
hands  in  speechless  horror  and  indignation  at  the  time 
when  the  scum  and  dregs  of  humanity  which  climg 
to  the  bedraggled  skirts  of  Communism  committed 
such  firightfnl  ravages  in  Paris ;  but  it  is  as  certain 
as  that  night  succeeds  day,  that  we  have  lurking  in 
our  undercurrents  a  horde  of  ruffianism  faUy  equal  to 
similar  feats  of  carnage,  plunder,  and  incendiarism, 
should  occasion  serve.  We  are  utterly  mistaken  when 
we  imagine  that  it  is  the  overawing  influence  of  our 
police  that  prevents  these  monsters  of  the  deep  from 
rising  and  showing  their  ugly  heads  boldly  above  the- 
surface,  or  that  as  a  body  they  recognise  the  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  rebelling  against  the  authority  of  the 
law.  It  is  because  the  cowardly  nature  of  the  rough 
shrinks  from  indiyidual  responsibiUty.  He  is  con- 
scions  that  he  would  feel  no  compunction,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  trifle  of  blood-money  bestowed  on  him,  in 
turning  traitor  on  his  closest  intimates,  and  he  is  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  look  for  more  honourable  treatment 
at  their  hands.  He  may  appear  a  skulking  lazy 
brute,  willing  to  forego  bread,  and  almost  beer,  rather 
than  withdraw  his  dirty  flsts  from  his  trousers-pockets 
and  exert  himself  over  a  job  of  work ;  but  he  will  be 
able  to  exhibit  a  giant's  strength  and  an  ape's  activity 
should  the  happy  day  ever  arrive  when  mischief  may 
be  safely  wrought  under  cover  of  a  mob,  and  there  is 
profitable  smashing  and  destruction  to  be  done.  He 
is  alert  for  the  opportunity ;  wherever  there  is  a  crowd, 
no  matter  its  origin^ — a  Hyde-park  meeting  convened 
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by  the  saviours  of  society,  a  great  fire,  a  Lord  Mayor's 
show — ^there,  for  a  certainty,  will  be  found  a  numerous 
band  of  scouts  of  the  rough's  main  army,  content  for 
the  time  with  such  amusement  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  pursuit  of  commonplace  blackguardism,  but 
ripe  for  more  serious  business,  and  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's  notice  to  ^  give  the  office'  to  the  battalions  in 
waiting. 

How  the  rough  contrives  to  exist  from  his  youth- 
ful prime  until  his  hair  is  gray  is  a  mystery.  Even 
were  he  inclined,  just  by  way  of  a  moral  experiment^ 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  would 
scarcely  know  how  to  set  about  it.  He  has  no  trade 
he  can  obtain  employment  at.  His  father  before  him 
was  a  rough,  and  at  a  very  early  age  kicked  him  and 
his  brothers  out  to  assist  their  hard-working  and  sorely 
bruised  mother  in  supplying  him  with  funds  for  his 
beershop  enjoyments ;  but  this  does  not  prove  either 
an  everlasting  or  a  trustworthy  source  of  income.  The 
budding  rough  is  not  an  individual  likely  long  to  sub- 
mit to  paternal  tyranny.  The  example  of  papa  is  not 
lost  on  him.  He  knows  that  it  is  all  a  question  of 
muscular  power,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  proper 
way  to  hit  out  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Having 
carefully  considered  the  matter  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  at  length  feels  equal  to  punching 
his  father's  bullet  head,  and,  if  need  be,  knocking  him 
down  with  a  poker  and  effectively  jumping  upon  him, 
he  one  day,  instead  of  going  to  work,  appears — ^he 
has  been  saving  up  for  the  purpose — moulted  of  his- 
rags  and  clad  in  ^  rough'  array.  He  wears  about  his 
throat,  tight  bound  as  a  hospital  bandage,  a  dirty- 
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white  wisp  of  cotton  cloth,  his  cap  is  of  the  pudding- 
basin  pattern  and  fits  close  to  his  cranium,  and  his 
feet  are  encased  in  a  substantial  pair  of  kicking  boots. 
He  firmly  addresses  his  fether,  and  gives  him  to  un- 
derstand  that  he  has  now  had  enough  of  his  gruel,  and 
that  it  is  his  intention  henceforth  to  go  on  his  own 
hook,  and  that  if  his  esteemed  progenitor  sees  or  fan- 
cies he  sees  any  jxuat  cause  or  impediment  he  had  best 
step  outside  and  make  good  his  objection.  Occasion- 
ally it  may  happen  that  father  rough,  made  furious 
by  his  child's  rebellion,  will  on  the  spot  give  the 
latter  battle,  and  perchance,  by  victory,  secure  at 
least  another  six  months'  fealty  from  his  presumptuous 
oflfepring,  but  thus  only  putting  off  the  evil  day,  and 
promoting  bad  blood ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that,  after 
some  display  of  emotion  and  a  few  reproaches,  he 
meekly  caves  in,  and  they  shake  hands  on  it. 

But  now,  having  obtained  his  emancipation,  how 
is  the  young  man  to  live  ?  Work  he  will  not,  to  beg 
he  is  not  ashamed,  but  he  is  not  a  dog  of  the  begging 
breed.  He  can  bully  and  worry,  and  do  deeds  of 
<laring  in  the  dark,  but  he  cannot  whine ;  he  cannot 
make  a  practice  of  whining,  that  is  to  say.  Should 
he  be  so  unfortimate  as  to  be  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate, or,  worse  still,  should  he  find  himself  about  to 
be  triced  up  for  a  dose^of  cat-o'-nine-tails,  why  then, 
naturally  enough,  a  man's  bold  spirit  is  cowed,  and 
he  cannot  help  it  if  his  craven  teeth  chatter  in  his 
jaws,  and  his  face  blanches  ghastly  white,  and  his 
heart  is  so  in  his  mouth  that  he  can  scarcely  gasp  in- 
telligibly, ^0,  dear,  good,  kind  gentlemen,  don't, 
don't !     For  the  sake  of  my  poor  old  mother,  gentle- 
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men ;  owwwow !  do  undo  me !'  But  in  his  ordinary 
walk  of  life,  as  he  himself  would  express  it,  '  whining 
is  not  his  game.'  His  game  is  to  play  the  scowling 
threatening  brute,  and  to  daimt  the  strong  by  exhibi- 
tions of  savage  cruelty  oh  the  weak  and  helpless.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand  that  by  making  this,  and 
none  other,  the  business  of  his  life,  he  is  enabled  to 
keep  in  fair  condition  his  sleek  and  well- nurtured 
carcass;  but  so  it  appears,  and  doubtless  there  are 
ways  of  working  with  such  weapons  unknown  to  any 
but  the  initiated.  The  rough  is  not  an  habitual  thief. 
He  is  every  bit  as  inclined  to  dishonesty  as  one,  and 
<5an  no  more  resist  a  promising  opportunity  of  pos- 
sessing himself  of  his  neighbours'  goods  than  a  cat  can 
forego  a  chance  of  stealing  fish.  It  is  horror  of  hard 
work  that  keeps  him  from  becoming  a  professional 
pickpocket  or  a  filcher  from  shop  tills.  He,  of  course, 
has  been  '  in  trouble'  more  than  once,  and  the  most 
penitent  thief  that  ever  emerged  from  Coldbath- fields 
or  Holloway  never  took  more  sorely  to  heart  than  did 
the  rough  the  harrowing  hardships  gf  the  treadmill. 
No,  no.  No  more  Holloway  Gaol  for  him  for  paltry 
picking  and  stealing.  If  he  goes  to  prison  it  shall  be 
for  something  worth  while.  He  is  neither  rash,  nor 
foolhardy.  Burglary  or  barefeced  plunder  is  not  in 
his  line.  He  prefers  a  slyer  kind  of  business — ^for 
instance,  to  dog  the  steps  of  some  feeble  old  lady  or 
gentleman  after  nightfall  luitil  some  secluded  spot  is 
reached,  brutally  assault  the  victim  from  behind  and 
kick  him  to  a  state  of  insensibility  as  he  lies  on-  the 
ground,  and  so  secure  an  easy  booty,  with  no  fear  of 
identification  afterwards. 


LODGERS  m  THE  SUBURBS. 


AwAT  from  the  rich  heart  of  the  City,  beyond  the 
miles  upon  miles  of  busy  well-filled  shops,  beyond  the 
acres  upon  acres  covered  with  luxurious  mansions, 
fer  out  on  the  woody  borders  of  the  great  town — 
where  town  acquires  a  sterile  country  aspect,  and 
country  retaliates  by  putting  on  the  squalid  look  of 
town,  resigned  in  a  dreary  hopeless  way  to  its  defeat 
in  the  battle  with  bricks  and  mortar — does  Todman- 
terrace  or  Pitman-place  stretch  its  monstrous  length 
of  obtrusively  genteel  tenements.  Its  lath-and-plaster 
complexion  promises  the  honourable  profession  of 
architects  an  early  opportunity  of  exercising  its  skill 
anew  upon  the  §ame  site.  The  door-steps  are  ghastly 
white,  the  bell-handles  defyingly  bright,  and  the 
muslin  curtains  of  the  parlour-windows  suggest  in 
their  folds  a  general  idea  of  drifted  snow.  Too  often, 
on  exploring  the  inside,  the  outside  and  front  are 
found  to  have  monopolised  more  than  their  proportion 
of  the  fluid  devoted  to  household  lustration.  Without 
needing  to  glance  at  the  little  white  ticket  which 
here  and  there  lurks  modestly  in  the  comer  of  a 
window-pane,  the  experienced  eye  does  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  has  arrived  at  one  of  the  head-quarters 
of  lodgers  in  the  suburbs. 
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The  worthy  couples,  or,  as  it  is  in  many  cases, 
the  lone  females,  who  rent  and  furnish  these  tene- 
ments, however  much  they  differ  in  other  points,  haye 
almost  inyariably  one  feature  in  common — ^they  all 
belong  to  the  numerous  family  of  those  who  ^  have  had 
losses.'  Failures  in  trade,  victims  of  extravagant 
families  or  designing  friends,  of  unforeseen  and  in- 
evitable reverses ;  one  way  or  other  they  are  *  down- 
comes,'  who  have  barely  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
small  stock  of  upholstery  which  furnishes  the  two 
small  parlours  and  half-dozen  ditto  bedrooms  from 
the  wreck  when  their  worldly  possessions  went  by  the 
board.  With  this  as  stock-in-trade  they  have  entered 
upon  a  new  line,  which  consists  in  taking  in  and  do- 
ing for — ^not  necessarily  in  the  invidious  sense — a 
number  of  individuals  whose  smaU  means  or  precarious 
position  forbid  their  establishing  independent  homes 
of  their  own.  These  comprise  poor  artists,  singers, 
mxuaicians,  authors — ^who  in  the  days  when  Grub- 
street  was  in  existence  would  have  been  found  in  that 
classic  locality — ^teachers,  clerks,  and  single  females 
without  friends  and  with  very  small  annuities.  Such 
constitute  what  may  be  called  the  stationary  popula- 
tion. But  there  is,  further,  a  shifting  population  of 
persons  who  stay  a  week,  fortnight,  or  month,  seldom 
longer,  and  then  depart,  and  the  neighbourhood  knows 
them  no  more. 

These  are  the  '  Lodgers  in  the  Suburbs'  of  whom 
it  is  my  more  immediate  purpose  to  speak.  They  are 
generally  persons  who  have  ^a  difl&culty;'  whom 
convenience,  or  a  desire  to  weather  out  some  trouble- 
some phase  in  their  existence  away  from  the  eyes 
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of  their  world,  brings  into  temporary  seclusion.     A 
couple,  of  whom  the  husband  has  a  cause  on  in  one 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  come  up  from  the  country^ 
timid  of  townspeople,  and  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
it  its  ways,  stay  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
depart,  bustling  and  jubilant  if  the  decision  has  been 
in  their  favour,  or  subdued  and  moodily  revolving 
consequences  under  a  reverse.     Or  it  is  a  bankrupt, 
who  daily  betakes  himself  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Basinghall-street,  to  pore  over  those  hopeless  volumes 
which,  balance  one  side  against  the  other  as  often  as 
he  may,  yield  but  one  invariable  result— ruin,  ruin, 
ruin !     By  and  by  he  has  his  final  hearing,  and  de- 
parts to  his  family  sore  in  heart  and  wounded  in  self- 
respect  by  remarks  he  has  had   to  listen  to   from 
opposing  counsel,  with  his    certificate,  maybe,  still 
three,  six,  or  twelve  months  in  the  distance.     Now 
and  then — but  more  rarely  than  the  foregoing — the 
new-comer  appears  to  be  a  man  who  is  ^  wanted'  by 
the  police.     That  fact  may  be  guessed  by  the  per- 
sistency with  which  he  keeps  his  room  during  the 
day,  going  abroad  only  after  dark,  and  then  never 
without  a  furtive  glance  aroimd  on  leaving  and  re- 
turning to  see  if  he  is  watched.     His  apprehensions 
effectually  prevent  Ms  becoming  one  of  the  stationary 
population.    Sometimes  it  is  a  couple  of  whom  it  is  no 
breach  of  charity  to  conclude  the  female  has  a  ^  pro- 
tector' without  the  legal  claim  to  the  title — a  runaway 
wife  or  the  travelling  companion  of  an  absconding 
husband. 

Such  are  samples  of  the  temporary  tenants  whom 
the  back  parlours   and   upper -floor   bedrooms  of  a 
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neighbourhood  of  suburban  lodgers  hold  in  hiding. 
Generally  they  come  and  depart  without  attracting 
observation,  except  from  their  landladies,  whom  ex- 
perience teaches  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  one  carpet- 
bag which  ordinarily  constitutes  the  luggage,  especially 
at  that  period  when  the  week's  lodging  money  becomes 
due.  They  go,  and  carry  their  mystery  with  them  to 
some  other  neighbourhood.  But  occasionally  an  in- 
cident comes  to  light  which  manifestly  forms  one  link 
in  an  undeveloped  romance,  and  supplies  a  subject  for 
a  few  days'  gossiping  conjecture.  Two  or  three  ex- 
periences of  one  house  may  stand  for  all. 

Some  few  years  have  passed  since  a  Mr.  Johnson 
or  Jones — one  name  will  do  as  well  as  the  other,  since 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  class  of 
lodgers  in  the  suburbs  that  they  invariably  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  those  families  whose  appellatives  can 
scarcely  be  held  distinctions — a  Mr.  Johnson  engaged 
a  room,  and  entered  on  possession  with  the  customary 
stock  of  luggage,  the  one  carpet-bag.  The  new  arrival 
was  a  well-dressed  slim  young  man,  of  perhaps  two-  or 
three-and-twenty,  and,  as  his  habits  soon  showed,  of 
very  shy  and  retiring  disposition.  Ho  seldom  left 
the  house,  and  when  casually  met  on  the  stairs  or  seen 
in  his  room  by  the  servant  in  attendance  invariably 
wore  his  hat,  a  broad-brimmed  wideawake,  pulled  low 
down  over  his  face.  Ho  was  abstemious,  and  gave 
but  little  trouble  in  errands  to  the  public-house,  in 
which  particular  he  was  a  marked  exception  to 
the  general  run  of  lodgers  in  the  suburbs.  For 
nearly  a  month  the  quiet  lodger  earned  his  landlady's 
praises  for  his  little- trouble-giving  habits,  when  sud- 
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denly  one  evening  towards  dxusk  she  was  summoned  to 
his  room  to  receive  the  rent  due  to  the  end  of  the 
unexpired  week,  bidden  good-bye,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
was  gone. 

His  mode  of  departure  was  too  consonant  with  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  class  to  have  excited  much  ob- 
servation, but  for  what  followed.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing following  Mr.  Johnson's  departure  a  well-dressed 
man  of  middle  age,  accompanied  by  a  police-sergeant, 
came  to  the  house,  and  made  such  inquiries  as  identified 
the  object  of  them  with  the  departed  lodger.  From  re- 
marks that  escaped  them  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Johnson 

viras  Mrs. (the  name  did  not  transpire),  a  young 

lady  of  respectable  position,  who,  having  been  forced 
into  a  marriage  against  her  will,  seized  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  some  bustle  in  the  course  of  the  bridal 
festivities  to  disappear  from  the  scene,  and  leave  bride- 
groom, friends,  and  wedding-guests  to  as  hopeless  a 
search  as  did  the  bride  in  the  ^Mistletoe  Bough.' 
From  that  day  the  luckless  husband  obtained  no  clue 
to  the  runaway  till  the  one  which  brought  him  hither 
in  search  of  her— just  too  late.  How  the  object  of  the 
search  got  information  of  the  intended  visit,  or  whether 
she  merely  obeyed  one  of  those  instinctive  impulses 
which  sometimes  enable  us  to  evade  imseen  danger, 
were  mysteries  the  neighbourhood  never  solved. 
Equally  in  the  dark  is  it  as  to  whether  the  husband 
succeeded  in  overtaking  the  fugitive,  or  Mr.  Johnson 
still  occupies  lodgings  in  the  suburbs. 

Even  the  proverbial  indifference  of  London  lodgers 
to  their  fellow-occupants  under  the  same  roof  was  not 
proof  against  an  accession  which  came  in  the  person 
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of  a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  engaged  a  bedroom, 
and  soon  settled  down  into  the  desultory  habits  of 
lodgers  without  occupation.  He  was  evidently  not 
town-bred,  and  his  difl&dence  and  want  of  self-posses- 
sion equally  told  that  he  had  not  been  long  from  the 
country.  An  indefinable  scared  look  indicated  the 
runaway ;  but  whether  from  friends  or  from  justice 
his  countenance  afforded  no  clue.  About  a  fortnight 
had  passed,  when  one  morning  a  man,  who  from  his 
appearance  might  have  been  a  tradesman  in  a  country 
town,  accompanied  by  a  widow  of  some  forty  years 
of  age,  came  to  the  door.  After  a  lengthened  con- 
ference with  the  landlady,  the  party  was  shown  im- 
annoimced  into  the  room  in  the  boy-lodger's  occupa- 
tion. An  alarmed  exclamation  of  ^  Mother  !'  followed 
by  sobs  from  the  female,  was  all  that  was  heard  ere 
the  door  closed  upon  them.  More  than  an  hour  went 
over,  when  the  landlady  was  summoned  to  have  her 
claims  discharged,  and  the  two  visitors  left,  taking  the 
lad  with  them.  Whatever  had  been  the  delinquency, 
there  was  forgiveness  and  restoration  in  the  aspect  of 
the  group  as  they  bore  off,  shame-faced,  yet  relieved, 
the  youngest  of  our  lodgers  in  the  suburbs. 

Sometimes  the  mode  of  disappearance  suggests 
suspicions  of  a  dark  fete  having  overtaken  the  missing 
party,  whose  imclaimed  personal  effects  remain  the 
sole  evidence  of  a  mystery  never  to  be  unravelled  on 
this  side  of  time. 

In  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  his  tenancy  disap- 
peared a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  demeanour,  who 
had  engaged  the  best  accommodation  available  in  the 
house.     He  had  no  lack  of  means,  at  least  nothing 
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about  Mm  betrayed  that  painful  anxiety  in  pecuniary 
matters  which  is  characteristic  of  the  class  generally. 
Nor  did  he  avoid  publicity,  or  seem  to  dread  pursuit. 
Yet  he  was  restless  in  all  his  movements,  starting  at 
trifles,  and  seemingly  passed  whole  nights  without 
rest.  A  physician  might  have  detected  symptoms  of 
brain  fever  in  all  this,  while  one  more  learned  in  the 
human  heart  might  have  read  evidence  of  a  subtler 
disease.  It  was  almost  a  relief  to  those  imder  the 
same  roof  to  learn  that  Mr. had  been  absent  some- 
days,  although  he  had  left  no  intimation  nor  taken 
any  portion  of  his  apparel  with  him.  After  a  lapse 
of  three  months  his  portmanteau  was  opened.  No 
address  was  found  in  it ;  nothing  to  afford  a  clue 
to  his  history  except  a  correspondence  in  a  female 
hand,  but  without  place,  date,  or  signature.  It  showed 
the  writer  to  have  run  through  all  the  phases  of 
coquetry ;  she  had  been  devoted,  cool,  utterly  careless 
of  the  feelings  of  her  victim,  even  to  the  declaration 
of  her  preference  for  another.  Besides  this  heartless 
record  there  was  a  miniature  of  a  fair-haired  blue-eyed 
girl,  and  a  tress  of  that  fair  hair  tied  with  blue  ribbon. 
That  was  the  sole  clue  to  the  fate  of  the  missing  man 
that  ever  turned  up.  Perhaps  the  dark  undercurrent 
of  the  Thames,  where  it  eddies  roimd  the  piers  of  some 
of  the  bridges,  might  have  revealed  something  more. 

But  the  reader  may  consider  this  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  ragged  fringe  to  the  particoloured 
mantle  of  London  Society. 


THE  LONDONER'S  SPEING. 


Spring  has  three  phases,  namely,  the  country,  the 
town,  and  Thomson's  *  Seasons.' 

Of  the  first  of  these  phases  it  is  not  my  present 
province  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  our  allegiance  is  due 
to  London  and  not  to  country  society.  Of  the  latter 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  whHe  to  speak,  inasmuch  as 
the  seasons  must  either  have  been  more  changeable 
than  was  their  wont,  or  the  poet,  ^  more  &t  than  bard 
beseems,'  must  have  sadly  misread  them.  ^  0  Jemmy 
Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  0 !  I  never  yet  saw 
the  sower,  stalk  white  with  measured  step,  and  liberal, 
throw  the  grain  into  the  f  aithM  bosom  of  the  ground 
After  the  sun  had  rolled  from  Aries  and  been  received 
by  the  bright  Bull.  Neither  should  I  be  disposed  to 
trust  myself  to  the  rosy  couch  as  long  as  epidermis 
is  penetrable  and  roses  wear  thorns. 

Our  present  theme  is  Spring  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  Londoner — ^to  him  who,  immured  in  the  smoky 
recesses  of  this  overgrown  mefaopolie,  sees  church 
spires  and  factory  chimneys  instead  of  trees,  inhales 
thick  fog  and  murky  smoke  instead  of  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  flowers ;  for  whom  the  ^  back-yard'  stands  in 
lieu  of  a  garden,  an  aquarium  takes  the  place  of  a  lake^ 
a  fern-case  that  of  a  forest,  and  the  only  landscape  is 
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a  fine  and  extensive  view  of  incompatible  chimney- 
pots. 

Yet  for  the  Londoner  himself,  cut  off  from  Nature 
as  he  seems  to  be,  Spring  has  her  benisons,  even 
though  she  may  maliciously  entice  him  out  of  doors 
by  warm  sunbeams  and  soft  breezes,  and,  having  se- 
duced him  to  a  convenient  distance,  drive  him  back 
again  under  a  sudden  storm  of  driving  sleet  and  chill- 
ing blasts.  Coy  and  capricious  as  a  spoiled  child,  she 
never  knows  her  mind  for  two  consecutive  hourS|  but 
flutters  from  heat  to  cold,  from  moisture  to  dronghf, 
from  calm  to  huiricane  with  a  fickle  mutability  that 
we  should  sternly  execrate  at  any  other  period  of  the 
yeai',  but  which  we  now  cheerfully  pardon,  because  it 
is  Spring. 

London  has  its  redeeming  points  in  spite  of  its 
proverbial  ugliness;  and  the  love  of  beauty  and 
Nature  that  lies  so  deeply  hidden  in  an  Englishman's 
heart  is  sure  to  find  some  vent,  even  though  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  in  stone,  mortar,  and  brick,  too 
often  in  little  but  lath,  mud,  and  plaster. 

In  the  dullest  and  most  squalid  streets  and  courts^ 
in  the  very  *  guilt-gardens'  of  our  metropolis,  the 
latent  Eden  puts  forth  some  few  blossoms,  affording 
tokens  that  even  in  the  most  degraded  of  mankind  the 
primal  freshness  of  true  humanity  has  not  been 
wlioUy  and  irremediably  crushed ;  and  giving  hopes 
that  tlie  same  liand  which,  for  some  hidden  purpose, 
has  pemitted  layer  upon  layer  of  e^dl  to  acomnnlato 
for  a  time,  and  bury  the  soul  under  their  deadly 
weight,  may  yet  be  pleased  to  remove  them  at  flie 
appointed  season,  and  to  pcnnit  the  spirit  to  rise,  and 
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expand,  and  develop  itself,  and  bloom  at  last  in  the 
soul-Spring  of  the  skies. 

There  is  many  a  Picciola  in  the  moral  prisons  of 
London,  and  eternal  are  the  lessons  which  it  teaches. 
You  may  see  the  brutalised  countenance  of  the  con- 
firmed street-ruffian,  assume  a  milder  expression  as 
the  sweet  perfume  of  wallflower  or  mignonette  makes 
its  way  to  the  gin-bemuddled  and  tobacco-bemused 
senses;  and  the  rough,  coarse,  unsexed  woman  re- 
sumes for  a  time  her  lost  womanhood  as  she  bends 
over  some  poor  flower  in  her  window  that,  like  her 
own  moral  being,  is  stunted  and  blackened  by  the 
foul  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  but  which  yet 
shows  promise  of  a  brightness  not  utterly  quenched, 
and  a  purity  not  hopelessly  polluted. 

Throughout  our  London  streets,  sweet  Spring  yet 
plants  her  airy  footsteps;  and,  investing  even  the 
most  prosaic  affairs  of  life  with  poesy,  leaves  the 
traces  of  her  dainty  footsteps  on  the  greengrocer's  stall 
heaped  with  blossom  and  verdure,  and  the  echoes  of 
her  soft  voice  in  the  unmusical  bellow  of  the  leather- 
lunged  costermonger,  ^  All  a-growing,  all  a-blowing,' 
as  he  urges  his  masses  of  many-coloured  petals  through 
the  streets,  leaving  a  glad  sense  of  beauty  as  he 
passes,  and  trailing  a  torrent  of  mingled  perfumes  on 
his  track. 

"We  may  not  be  able  to  leave  our  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  sally  out  to  meet  the  Spring  in  the  coun- 
try, where  she  holds  her  court.  But  she  benignantly 
pities  our  condition,  and  comes  .to  meet  us  in  town. 
There  are  few  of  the  more  important  streets  in  London 
where  a  tree  of  some  kind  cannot  be  seen,  and  where 
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the  Nature-loving  character  of  the  oft-despised  cockney 
does  not  assert  itself  ever  and  anon  by  the  miniature 
gardens  displayed  in  the  windows,  or  even  upon  the 
very  tops  of  the  houses. 

Let  me  remark,  en  passant^  that  some  of  the  most 
successful  and  accomplished  gardeners  in  England, 
some  of  the  profoundest  naturalists,  some  of  the  keenest 
sportfimen,  some  of  the  most  subtle  brethren  of  the 
angle,  are  to  be  found  among  our  unmitigated  cock- 
neys— men  who,  in  the  City,  seem  to  have  no  soul 
above  their  ledgers,  no  aspirations  higher  than  a  per- 
centage, but  who,  when  they  escape  from  their  daily 
desks,  throw  off  the  sedate  air  of  buginess,  and  show 
themselves  in  their  true  and  lovable  characters. 

'Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings!' 
"We  cannot  wander  out  in  the  fields  and  see  that 
bright  songster  leap  exultingly  into  the  free  air,  and 
spring  up  and  up,  until  his  form  is  lost  to  sight,  and 
only  the  far-off  tide  of  song  announces  his  presence. 
We  cannot  watch  him  descend  with  fluttering  wings, 
his  whole  frame  pulsating  with  the  fervour  of  his 
melody,  and  his  bright  eye  glittering  as  he  nears  his 
mate  and  young  brood  crouched  in  their  lowly  home. 

But  we  can  at  all  events  hear  the  cheering  song, 
though  the  songster  is,  like  ourselves,  a  prisoner,  and 
instead  of  soaring  free  in  the  blue  heavens,  is  forced 
to  content  himself  with  a  patch  of  turf  in  place  of  a 
meadow,  and  a  square  of  green  baize  instead  of  the 
sky.  A  sad  fate  for  the  poor  bird,  but  bringing  with 
it  many  blessed  influQUces.  I  always  have  loved  the 
lark  and  the  primrose,  but  never  so  much  as  since 
they  brought  to  a  far-off  land  the  thoughts  of  dear  old 
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England,  and  gladdened  the  sonls  of  many  a  gentle 
exile,  and  softened  the  heart  and  drew  forth  the  tears 
of  many  a  bearded  man  who  had  come  across  the  sea 
to  do  stem  battle  with  necessity  in  the  new  land,  tut 
still  cherished  a  loving  affection  for  the  old  land  of  his 
childhood. 

It  is  true  that,  by  the  exigencies  of  our  position, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  wander  in  the  country  and 
watch  the  merry  birds  on  their  nests ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  we  may  do  the  very  same  thing  with- 
out stirring  from  our  window.  Tour  London  sparrow 
is  a  bird  worth  cultivating,  and  is  quite  as  interesting 
a  creature  as  any  of  the  feathered  race. 

He  will  build  his  house  in  the  ivy,  which,  in  some 
London  houses,  clings  in  dark  masses  to  the  walls, 
and  displays  mingled  ingenuity  and  audacity  in  his 
proceedings.  He  will  weave  the  nest  so  cleverly  into 
the  gnarled  and  hustled  ivy  stems  that  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  its  position ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  will  coolly  and  deliberately 
fix  upon  a  spot  within  reach  of  your  arm,  and  there 
pitch  his  annual  tent.  If  you  are  very  kind  to 
him,  he  will  receive  many  little  attentions,  and  will 
<3ven  condescend  to  permit  you  to  feed  himself  and 
family  from  your  hand  without  taking  the  least 
offence. 

Should  no  convenient  shelter  be  at  hand,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  make  one  for  him.  A  few  bits  of  deal 
board  and  some  rudely-constructed  boxes  are  all  he 
asks,  unless  you  choose  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
few  penny  ^birds'-nests,'  and  will  save  him  the  trouble 
of  collecting  materials. 
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Even  if  no  convenient  spot  be  close  at  hand,  it  is. 
always  possible  to  find  one  at  a  little  distance,  and  a 
double  opera-glass  affords  a  simple  and  successful 
means  of  watching  his  proceedings.  Look  for  hi& 
nest  under  the  projecting  eaves,  in  the  angles  of  water- 
spouts, in  the  little  nooks  between  roofs  and  chimneys, 
where  a  few  straggling  particles  of  hay  will  generally 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  nest.  He  is  a  hardy  bird 
enough,  but  likes  his  ease,  and  sometimes  contrives 
to  stuff  such  a  wonderful  mass  of  materials  into  the 
nook  which  he  selects  for  a  home  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  wonder  how  ho  finds  room  for  himself  and 
family.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  hope  ta 
say  something  about  him  on  another  occasion. 

We  are  not  without  our  visitors  from  the  insect 
world  to  tell  us  that  Spring  is  here.  Now  and  then 
the  herald  of  the  Spring  makes  his  appearance,  his 
tabard  of  cloth  of  gold  fiashing  in  the  sunshine,  simple, 
plain,  and  adorned  with  but  a  pair  of  crimson  circlets 
that  serve  to  show  off  the  pale  golden  hue  of  his  dress 
to  the  best  advantage.  Entomologists  call  him  the 
sulphur  butterfiy ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  the  harbin- 
ger of  Spring,  the  earliest  and  the  hardiest  of  his  race. 
Closely  following  on  his  track  come  the  more  brilli- 
antly-decorated  tortoise-shell  butterfiies,  with  their 
gules  and  sable  or  azure  blazonry. 

The  beautiful  earwigs,  too,  with  their  wide  gauzy 
wings,  and  their  little  square  wing-cases,  and  the^ 
handy  pair  of  forceps  at  their  tail  for  the  packing  and 
folding  thereof,  are  now  to  be  seen.  Do  not  quarrel, 
0  non-entomological  reader  !  with  the  word  *  beauti- 
ful' as  applied  to  an  earwig.     1  grant  that  it  can  run 
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very  fast  on  six  legs, — a  locomotive  feat  which  seems 
to  fill  some  persons  with  unutterable  terrors ;  that  it 
can  eat  the  young  petals  of  the  pink  and  a  variety  of 
flowers,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  erased  from  exist- 
ence by  all  florists ;  that  it  can  pinch  rather  sharply 
with  its  tail-callipers,  and  that  it  is  fond  of  crawling 
into  empty  lobster-claws  and  inverted  flower-pots. 

But,  despite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  I  reassert  that 
the  earwig  is  a  truly  beautiful  insect ;  its  ample  ear- 
shaped  wings  covered  with  exquisite  tracery,  and 
glittering  with  opalescent  tints  of  soft  carmine,  topaz, 
ultramarine,  violet,  and  purple,  as  the  light  falls  upon 
their  quivering  surfaces.  Even  the  tiny  square  shields 
under  which  the  hood-wings  are  packed  are  delicately 
and  elegantly  sculptured ;  and  there  are  few  prettier 
sights  than  to  see  an  earwig  alight,  furl  its  wings, 
gathering  them  into  folds  like  those  of  a  sail  just 
looped  to  the  yard,  and  then  turn  its  tail  over  its 
back,  daintUy  take  the  wings  in  it^  forceps,  fold  them 
as  regularly  as  a  linendraper  refolding  a  handker- 
chief,  and  then  tuck  them  away  under  their  respective 
shields. 

Perhaps  a  stray  bee  may  come  humming  along^ 
having  perchance  lost  its  way  homewards  as  it  sped 
from  Hampstead-heath  to  its  home  in  the  City,  and 
been  beguiled  by  the  tempting  blossoms  of  an  urban 
garden.  For  bees  have  lived,  and  thriven,  and  made 
honey,  within  the  very  heart  of  the  City ;  and  though 
they  had  to  fly  to  Hampstead-heath  for  every  morsel 
of  food,  and  were  obliged  to  repeat  the  journey  several 
times  daily,  they  managed  their  housekeeping  in  a 
regular  and  most  praiseworthy  manner.     Some  reader 
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may  ask  how  the  bees  were  distinguished  upon  the 
furze-blossoms  of  Hampstead.  One  bee  is  much  like 
another,  and  though  a  shepherd  knows  each  of  his 
flock  by  the  face,  no  one,  except  Baron  Munchausen, 
has  succeeded  in  extending  the  same  recognition  to 
bees.  They  were,  however,  easily  distinguished  from 
all  other  bees,  because  their  owner  first  dusted  them 
with  *  ruddle,'  a  kind  of  coarse  rouge  with  which  the 
backs  of  sheep  and  not  the  human  skin  are  painted, 
and  then  posted  off  to  Hampstead-heath,  where  he 
found  his  red  bees  quietly  buzzing  about  among  the 
fragrant  blossoms. 

As  to  wasps,  we  seldom  find  those  yellow-bellied 
marauders  in  London  during  the  spring.  If  they  should 
be  seen,  let  them  be  immolated  in  the  name  of  all  the 
grocers,  for  they  are  the  future  mothers  of  the  next 
generation,  the  queens  of  a  nation  as  yet  unborn. 

Spring  is  perhaps  more  apparent  in  the  vegetable 
than  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  whether  within  or 
without  the  house,  proclaims  her  presence  by  the 
silent  annunciations  of  the  leaf  and  the  fiower.  Shut 
out  from  Nature  as  we  are  on  every  side,  we  have  yet 
a  resource  in  the  Parks,  those  wonderful  *  lungs  of 
London,'  which^  we  hardly  seem  to  appreciate  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts,  just  as  a  perfectly  healthy  man 
fails  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  sound  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  that  supply  his  frame  with  fresh 
vigour  at  every  inhalation. 

Nor  are  even  the  pseudo-gardens  of  the  squares 
without  their  importance.  From  millions  of  leafy 
mouths  the  trees  pour  forth  the  life-giving  oxygen 
for  the  use  of  man  and  beast;   through  the  same 
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absorbent  mouths  they  drink  in  the  e£fete  atmospheres 
which  are  so  hurtful  to  animated  beings,  but  to  them 
are  the  very  necessities  of  existence.  The  green  grass 
still  flourishes  in  their  iron-enclosed  pleasure-grounds, 
though  trodden  bare  in  many  a  patch  by  the  tread  of 
merry  infant  feet.  And,  though  all  may  not  pass 
through  those  jealously-guarded  gates,  all  may  view 
their  beauties  from  without ;  and  the  fresh  green  of 
the  trees,  the  varied  hues  of  the  flowers  and  herbage, 
and  the  gusty  fragrance  of  the  flowers  are  blessings 
eonunon  to  all  who  choose  to  seek  them. 

But  the  Parks  are  in  a  sort  of  a  way  the  country 
brought  into  London ;  so  vast  in  extent  that  even  the 
murky  vapours  of  surrounding  dwellings  cannot  hinder 
the  trees  from  flourishing  nor  the  flowers  from  bloom- 
ing in  those  wide  prairies,  as  they  were  happily  called 
by  a  continental  visitor,  wherein  flocks  of  sheep  wan- 
der, as  in  the  wild  wastes  of  the  rolling  Downs. 

Reader,  that  possessest  the  gift  of  wealth,  and  the 
still  greater  privilege  of  feminine  friendship,  order 
your  horses  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  away  to  the 
Parks  while  the  frost  still  glitters  brightly  on  the 
grass  blades,  and  every  branch  is  covered  with  the 
inimitable,  though  perishable,  jewelry  of  Nature. 
Never  mind  the  groom's  remark  that  the  frozen  ground 
will  'urt  the  'orses'  'oofs.  Grooms  do  not  like  early 
hours  better  than  many  of  their  superiors ;  and  we  all 
know  how  the  health  of  a  horse  depends  on  the  tem- 
per of  its  groom  or  coachman.  Moreover,  the  'orses 
ought  to  think  their  'oofs  well  bestowed  in  giving 
health  and  spirits  to  their  fair  riders. 

There  are  some  few  who  are  wise  enough  to  prize 
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their  morning  ride,  and  regret  a  wet  day  for  nothing 
so  much  as  that  it  deprives  them  of  their  wonted  ex- 
ercise. Try  it  just  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see  what  a 
luxury  it  really  is.  There  is  no  one  in  the  way ;  you 
can  walk,  trot,  or  race,  as  suiteth  you  best.  Your 
blood  warms  and  your  spirits  rise  with  the  rapid  rush 
through  the  air;  and  you  have  acquired  a  blithe 
vitality  which  does  not  desert  you  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  makes  you  heartily  pity  those  who  have 
only  stepped  lazily  from  a  warm  chamber  to  a  warmer 
breakfast-room. 

See  how  joyous  are  our  friends  at  their  morning 
ride — ^how  the  bright  eyes  sparkle  with  a  blither 
gleam— how  the  rich  colour  mantles  in  the  cheeks, 
and  the  parted  lips  glow  with  that  winsome  archness 
which  seems  the  pecnUar  property  of  an  English  girl- 
hood! 

Even  Paterfamilias,  gruff  and  surly  as  he  looks,  is 
as  happy  as  any  of  the  young  people,  only  he  has  his 
own  way  of  showing  it — the  good  old  British  scowling 
face,  and  the  good  old  British  heart  beneath.  And 
they  all  know  it.  Those  girls  can  turn  him  round 
their  tiny  fingers  at  their  own  sweet  will.  He  may 
growl  and  grumble,  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  every 
free-bom  Briton,  but  he  cannot  deceive  them  for  an 
instant.  The  old  fable  of  Hercules  and  Omphale  is 
enacted  each  day  of  our  lives ;  and  chains  of  roses 
ever  prove  more  binding  than  gyves  of  steel. 

You  cannot  be  too  early  abroad,  even  though  you 
prevent  the  sun,  and  watch  his  earliest  beams  gild 
the  tree-tops  with  their  pure  radiance.  You  seem  to 
have  passed  into  a  new  world,  and  hardly  recognise 
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the  well-known  London  of  the  previous  day.  The 
rushing  rattle  of  carriages,  the  crushing  sound  of  in- 
numerable feet,  the  distant  roar  of  a  crowded  city,  are 
all  hushed,  and  you  hear  little  but  the  songs  of  the 
birds  offering  their  greetings  to  the  sun.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  bright  and  clear,  and  the  distant  buildings 
stand  out  sharp  and  defined  like  a  street  scene  in 
Yenice. 

Then,  as  the  sun  slowly  ascends  his  heavenward 
path,  the  cool  transparent  shadows  die  away,  and  are 
replaced  by  deep  dark  shades  in  bold  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  lights  flung  by  the  ever-increasing  beams. 
Under  their  potent  influence  the  hoary  oncrustment 
of  the  branches  fades  away,  and  is  replaced  by  millions 
of  flashing  gems  that  look  like  diamonds  strung  on 
every  bough,  and  ever  woven  into  Wondrous  tissues 
as  the  dewdrops  cluster  on  the  gossamer  threads,  or 
mark  the  outlines  of  the  more  complex  garden-spider's 
web. 

Enjoy  the  scene  while  you  can,  for  it  is  all  too 
short,  and  it  is,  moreover,  such  a  spectacle  as  never 
meets  the  eye  in  any  other  place  or  at  any  other  time. 
We  all  know  how  gorgeous  was  the  array  of  the 
Nepaulese  ambassadors — ^how  diamonds  and  rubies  and 
emeralds  encrusted  their  dress,  their  limbs,  and  even 
their  faces ;  we  have  seen  the  glittering  array  of  the 
world's  jewelry  in  the  Exhibition,  now  passed  into 
history ;  but  neither  on  those  Oriental  legates,  nor  in 
all  the  combined  italagea  of  all  the  jewellers  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  can  be  shown  so  glorious  a  spectacle  as  is 
exhibited  daily,  and  free  of  cost,  to  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  and  look  at  it.    Sow  a  meadow 
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broadcast  with  diamonds^  edge  each  grass  blade  with 
brilliants,  festoon  the  branches  with  diamond  pen- 
dents, and  even  then  you  shall  fall  short  of  the  gor- 
geous display  which  each  morning  is  spread  before 
the  eye.  The  dewdrop  surpasses  the  diamond  in 
flashing  lustre — I  suppose  that  I  might  be  thought 
guilty  of  a  pun  if  I  said  that  it  was  superior  in  water 
— ^and  I  have  often  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
Uke  a  sentinel  before  a  single  dewdrop  simply  to  enjoy 
the  marvellous  hues  of  living  colours  that  gleamed 
from  its  crystalline  depths. 

Whether  wealthy  or  poor,  whether  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  prancing  steeds,  or  forced  to  trust  to  the 
natural  means  of  locomotion,  visit  the  Parks  at  early 
morning,  for  there  is  no  such  time  again  in  the  day 
for  observation,  for  freshness,  and  for  enjoyment. 

Belonging  partly  to  the  metropolitan  and  partly 
to  the  rural  character,  the  Parks  are  valuable  as  exhi- 
biting instances  of  wildness  and  cultivation ;  and  the 
trees  of  the  forest  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  field  con- 
trast beautifally  with  the  rarer  but  not  more  beautiful 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  brought  from  a  foreign  soil. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  pretty  mezereum,  with  its 
blossoms  of  bright  scarlet,  pale  pink,  or  delicate  white ; 
the  Pyrus  japonica,  with  its  brilliant  little  bunches 
of  flowers,  contrasting  with  the  sober  laurel  and  the 
dark-leaved  holly.  The  pretty  ribes  hangs  out  its 
clusters  of  carmine  flowerets  amid  the  soft  green  leaf- 
age ;  and  even  the  queen  of  flowers  finds  a  represen- 
tative in  the  pinky  petals  of  the  China  rose. 

The  trees  are  budding  fast  into  their  varied  foliage, 
and  nearly  all  have  put  on  their  first  suit  of  living 
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greenery,  which  lasts  for  so  short  a  time,  and  so  soon 
deepens  into  the  more  solid  but  less  pleasing  tints  of 
full  development.  But  the  oak  is  a  laggard,  and  for 
many  a  day  yet  will  refuse  to  put  forth  its  leaves ; 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  vigilant  schoolboy,  who  is 
always  on  the  watch,  towards  King  Charles's  day,  to 
arm  himself  with  some  ^  oak,'  though  it  be  but  half  a 
leaf,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  talisman  to  have  the 
double  satisfaction  of  punching  the  head  or  pulling 
the  hair  of  an  oakless  boy,  without  being  subject  to 
retaliation,  or  pushing  a  bunch  of  nettles  into  his 
hand,  and  avoiding  the  same  penalty  himself. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  shifts  to  which  we  were 
put  at  a  school  where  oak-trees  were  scarce,  and  the 
northern  climate  rendered  them  late  in  leafing.  How 
we  used  to  rush  out  at  the  moment  that  the  feminine 
Cerberus  opened  the  door !  How  we  clambered  up 
the  few  oak-trees  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  fought 
for  the  scanty  crop  of  leaves !  And  how,  after  an 
unsuccessful  foray,  I  once  contrived  to  evade  the  im- 
pending penalties  by  cutting  a  few  leaves  of  elm  into 
the  semblance  of  the  real  article,  and  wearing  them 
proudly  in  my  hat ! 

The  blue  periwinkle  trails  its  fertile  runners  over 
the  banks,  dotted  here  and  there  with  its  pretty  azure 
flowers;  the  purple  violets  bloom  fragrantly  in  the 
shade;  while  the  bold  daffodil  lifts  her  head,  and 
flaunts  her  yellow  ribbons  in  the  face  of  mankind ; 
and  here  and  there  the  modest  dielytra  swings  her 
graceful  arch  of  fairy  bells,  gleaming  with  crystal- 
line tsanslucency,  against  their  foil  of  rich  green 
leafage. 
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So,  let  us  not  repine  even  though  Spring  finds  us 
in  London,  and  not  in  the  country.  It  is  the  wisest 
plan  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  preserve  a 
perpetual  Spring  in  the  heart.  And  we  may  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  there  is  life,  and  nature,  and 
beauty,  even  in  a  Londoner's  Spring. 
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Great  London,  heavy,  lumbering  city,  much  abused 
and  vilified,  yet  with  a  beauty  and  a  grandeur  of 
thine  own!     The  grandeur,  for  one  thing,  of  stu- 
pendous vastness,  and  absorbing  unpausing  work ;   a 
huge  mass  of  men  and  buildings ;  one  inunense  ant- 
hill that,  so  to  speak.  Time  disturbs,  as  each  morning 
dawns,  with  the  inserted  handle  of  his  scythe.    Then 
all  the  still  surface  of  things  swarms  with  excited 
life ;  then  all  the  streets  and  avenues  grow  dark  with 
swarming  myriads,  hurrying  this  way  and  that,  so 
that,  if  you  could  look  down  upon  the  city  from  a 
point  and  with  an  eye  that  could  at  once  take  in  the 
whole,  would  you  not  grow  dizzy  and  bewildered, 
watching  the  long  living  streams  turning  and  wind- 
ing, and  passing  and  repassing  in  aU  directions  ?  And 
when  you  had  separated  the  component  elements,  and 
arrived  at  some  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  movements  of 
the  maze  of  men,  would  not  the  analogy  of  the  ant-hill 
strike  you  still  more   forcibly?     London-bridge, — 
how  often  have  I  tenderly  stepped  over  this  in  minia- 
ture, pacing  the  gravel-path  of  my  own  garden !  There 
they  were,  the  busy  black  streams,  passing  and  re- 
passing on  a  worn  path  of  their  own  making :  a  mo- 
mentary pause  at  meeting  a  friend  or  an  obstruction, 
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and  then  steadily  and  persistently  on  again,  carrjring 
or  seeking  some  grist  for  the  mill.  Just,  it  seems  to 
me,  like  London-bridge  at  some  nine  in  the  morning, 
or  some  five  in  the  evening ;  there  the  black  ants  pass 
and  repass,  hesitate,  and  press  on;  the  coming  line 
and  the  going  line  in  a  perpetual  flow  and  return. 
Only,  properly  to  realise  it,  one  ought  to  adopt  the 
new  balloon  traffic,  and  look  down  upon  it  all. 

Meanwhile,  to  be  among  them,  and  to  be  a  part  of 
the  busy  life,-tliis  has  its  strangeness  and  its  charm. 
A  strangeness,  that  is  to  say,  and  a  charm  for  the 
occasional  visitor ;  for  him  to  whose  lot  does  not  fall 
the  depressing  (at  any  rate,  the  over-familiarising) 
daily  routine  of  plodding  along  the  streets  of  London. 
The  man  for  whom  London  is  an  every-day  sight 
misses  all  or  most  of  the  charm  which  it  has  to  the 
rare  visitor,  just  as  the  keen  enjoyment  of  lovely 
country  falls  to  the  share,  not  of  the  denizen,  but  of 
the  stranger.  The  life  in  London  becomes  to  the  man 
tied  down  to  it  a  monotonous  machine-life.  The 
vast  numbers  and  the  occupied  faces  are  all  matter-of- 
course  to  him ;  probably  he  hardly  looks  at  them,  or 
sees  them  if  he  does.  His  eyes  are  merely  useful  in 
enabling  him  to  keep  out  of  people's  way,  and  to  cross 
the  locked  streets;  nay,  even  with  this  they  have 
little  to  do,  it  all  becomes  soon  a  sort  of  instinct  with 
him.  And  truly  he  who  has  never  lived  in  London 
(as  I  have  done,  and  so  yet  preserve  the  instinct)  is 
amazed  to  see  those  perplexed  streets  traversed  with 
no  hesitation,  with  no  excitement,  with  a  mechanical 
self-presiervation,  but  with  little  real  regard  of  the 
maze  of  wheels. 
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For  this  seasoned  London  man  there  is  no  enjoy- 
«ient,  such  as  I  now  find,  of  the  great  exhibition 
4ilways  provided  along  the  London  streets.  Do  not  I 
remember  how  I  used,  in  my  London  days,  to  exhaust 
the  different  wares  arranged  along  my  daily  line  of 
road  ?  How  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  their  well- 
tjonned  arrangements  grew  to  my  eye  !  Every  book 
^n  the  stall,  or  in  the  grander  shop,  each  was  a 
familiar  acquaintance  to  me,  whether  those  that  week 
after  week,  in  clean  cloth  garb — red  or  green  or  purple 
— stood  labelled  *  Just  Out,'  or  those  filling  the  whole 
other  side  of  the  shop ;  books  that  required  pounds, 
not  shillings,  for  their  desired  possession ;  ranks  of 
history,  theology,  poetry,  fiction ;  best  editions,  all  in 
-smooth  delicious  calf  binding ;  but,  for  all  their  tempt- 
ing beauty,  soon,  as  to  their  titles  and  appearance, 
learnt  by  heart,  and  never  seeming  to  vary  in  order 
-and  arrangement.  Every  stick  of  sealing-wax  in  the 
stationers'  windows  was  exactly  catalogued  in  the 
mind.  It  was  quite  a  relief  when  the  day  came  round 
for  a  new  Punch  or  for  the  fresh  numbers  of  the 
periodicals;  quite  a  feast  when  the  shops  dressed 
themselves  in  lace  and  silver  for  St.  Valentine's-day ! 
Those  strung  bunches  of  pale  grapes,  and  the  little 
matting  baskets  of  figs;  the  many-fingered  but  un- 
inviting bananas,  or  the  heaped  shilling  lots  of  black- 
eaved  mushrooms ;  the  big  peaches  and  smooth  pears 
in  the  background ;  the  little  flushed-cheeked  Ameri- 
can apples;  the  Maltese  blood  oranges,  and  their 
babies,  the  Tangerine  (loose  as  a  dog  in  their  skin), 
the  rough  Seville,  the  huge  shaddock,  the  pale  lemon, 
perhaps  a  plate  pf  earliest  strawberries,  and  a  bundle 
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or  two  of  first  asparagus  or  rhubarb  or  sea-kale, — why 
should  I  stop  to  contemplate  a  picture  so  well  known 
by  heart  ?  Then  those  ormolu  inkstands,  and  bear& 
and  owls,  and  turquoise-dotted  candlesticks,  and  book-^ 
slides,  and  choice  clocks,  and  spill-stands.  How  the 
old  patterns  lasted  on !  and  if  some  Christmas  aii- 
wafted  a  new  pattern  or  two  to  relieve  the  eye,  a  day 
or  two  sufficed  to  exhaust  their  novelty.  And  how 
diflferent,  after  all,  was  even  this  most  favourable 
condition  of  circumstances  from  the  present  privilege 
of  coming  upon  a  whole  shopful  of  treasures,  new,  or 
as  good  as  new,  after  a  long  absence ! 

The  peopled  streets  and  the  glittering  wares,  what 
an  attraction  they  have  for  us  country  folk,  fresh 
from  our  quiet  lanes^  our  general  shop — grocery  this- 
side,  corduroys  on  that !  A  long  day  in  London :  O, 
I  start  with  so  much  shopping  to  do,  and  after  all  find 
so  little  done !  Such  magnificent  intentions,  and  such 
inadequate  results :  herein  our  whole  life  might  well 
run  parallel  with  that  London  day.  Again  and  again^ 
have  I  to  return  to  the  great  city  before  Oxford- street, 
Paternoster-row,  Lowther  Arcade,  &c.  &c.,  have  been 
visited,  and  the  commissions  fairly  checked  off  the 
slip  of  paper  to  which  I  anxiously  refer.  To  the 
occasional  visitant  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a  greater 
treat  than  a  long  day  in  the  London  streets :  a  day 
of  looking  at  shops  and,  still  better,  of  shopping,  espe- 
cially of  foraging  after  little  nattinesses  and  elegancies- 
for  Christmas  time. 

But  London  life  is  surely  of  all  the  most  wearisome 
and  depressing  to  the  regular  business  man,  the  man 
who  has  to  go  to  London  every  day.    He  gets  into  a 
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morbid  condition  before  very  long,  a  condition  in  which 
body  and  spirit  alike  cry  out  for  change  and  rest. 
He  hates  the  hurried  breakfast,  and  the  start  out  into 
the  road,  muflEled  with  the  deep  dust  of  summer,  or 
ringing  with  the  iron  frost  of  Christmastide.  He 
hates  the  groan  and  scroop  of  the  train  as  it  draws  up 
at  the  platform ;  he  gets  to  hate  the  regular  faces  and 
too  familiar  forms  of  the  men  that  always  go  by  that 
particular  train.  The  shops,  as  I  have  said,  are  stale 
and  uninteresting  to  him.  The  Echo  boys  and  the 
vendors  of  Bryant  &  May's  last  novelty  in  cigar- 
lights  become  to  him  an  incubus  excessive  to  bo 
borne.  The  *  office'  is  absolutely  loathed  by  him  at 
these  times ;  the  glaring  gas-globes  in  November  days, 
the  stifling  heat  in  summer,  the  blank  walls  which 
bound  the  prospect  from  the  tall  staring  windows,  the 
rattle  and  rumble  never  ceasing  outside.  He  gets  to 
hate  the  lunches,  the  routine  of  work,  the  vulgar  good 
humour  of  this,  the  bad  jokes  of  that,  the  grumpiness 
of  another,  clerk.  The  bald  head  and  mild  cold 
manner  of  the  principal  make  him  feel  almost  ho- 
micidal  in  his  unwholesome  condition  of  body  and 
mind.  Ho  goes  home  moody  and  miserable  to  wife 
and  child,  and  casts  a  damp  over  their  glad  welcome. 
He  is  cross  about  the  dinner,  which  is  sure  to  bo 
over-punctual  or  behind  the  time ;  he  snubs  the  ser- 
vants; he  morosely  dozes  away  the  evening;  he 
hardly  cares  to  go  to  bed,  because  it  will  be  time  for 
him  to  turn  out  before  he  is  half  rested. 

The  man  wants  change  from  the  overpowering 
burden  of  constant  London  life.  Going  up  to  London 
overy  day  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  undoubtedly, 
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after  a  spell  of  nine  or  ten  months  of  it.  The  long^ 
room  at  the  Custom  House,  the  green-curtained  com- 
partments at  Coutts's  or  the  Atlas,  the  labyrinths  of 
the  Treasury,  he  detests  the  very  look  of  them ;  the 
number  of  steps,  the  swing  of  the  doors,  the  dull  com- 
placent look  of  the  officials. 

Have  not  I  also  felt  this  weariness  and  hatred  of 
London,  this  longing  after  coimtry  life  ?  Yes,  though 
never  tied  to  an  office  in  that  vast  city,  though, 
indeed,  espoused  to  the  gentle  arts  during  my  life  in 
London.  That  walk  from  Kensington  to  the  Eoyal  , 
Academy — the  Parks,  the  shops,  the  barracks,  the  red 
and  white  omnibuses,  the  grinding  barrel-organs ;  or 
the  walk  across  Kensington  Gardens  under  the  chest- 
nut-trees,  among  which  sometimes  a  blackbird  fluted,, 
or  a  thrush  called,  or  a  cuckoo  monotoned,  over  the 
mosaic  of  rose-stained,  saffi'on-stained  white,  near  the 
Bound  Pond,  when  the  chestnut  bloom  had  fallen,  on 
to  the  dull  precincts  of  Westboume-terrace,  where  I 
shared  a  studio  with  a  friend, — do  I  not  now  re- 
member the  morbid  repulsion  which  grew  up  in  my 
mind  against  the  very  scenery  of  my  daily-repeated 
drama  ?  Then  the  way  in  which  I  perfectly  writhed 
imder  the  cries  and  melodies  of  those  quiet  streets,  I 
should  have  hailed  the  rattle  of  the  Strand  traffic  as  a 
relief.  Country  life ;  with  what  an  unreal  charm  thia 
appeared  clad  to  my  mind  as,  weary  in  brain  and 
body,  I  paced,  late  at  night,  the  glaring  London 
streets,  whether  dark  above,  and  wet  with  a  shower^ 
and  shimmering  in  long  light-paths  before  my  step, 
or  dry  and  warm  and  overcanopied  with  a  gray  misty 
blue,  glittering  with  broad   moon  and   large    mist- 
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magnified  stars !  Then  it  was  that  I  hated  the  artist- 
life,  the  ignoble  mechanism  required  to  produce  great 
works;  whereas  Poetry  could  spring,  goddess-like, 
full  armed  to  perfection.  I  hated  the  taut  canvases, 
which  I  only  bought  to  spoil ;  I  hated  the  mercenary 
models  and  the  unrefined  class  of  men,  it  seemed  to 
me,  with  whom  in  my  art-life  I  was  thrown.  I  hated 
anatomy,  perspective,  and,  above  all,  the  heated  gas-lit 
rooms  in  which  the  skeleton  gibbered  and  the  antique 
models  sprawled  and  stretched.  (I  am,  you  see,  re- 
calling the  morbid  view  of  these  things  and  times.) 
Trafalgar-square,  in  the  wet  evenings,  flashing  and 
glimmering  all  across  and  aslant  with  the  hurrying 
passengers  and  the  lumbering  vehicles ;  shops  glaring 
in  the  distance  (I  knew  their  wares  by  heart) ; — how 
well  I  can  recall  the  dull  sinking  depression  with 
which  I  looked  out  upon  it  from  the  big  ugly  windows, 
when  I  had  gone  out  from  the  room,  tired  of  the 
Jason  or  Silenus,  tired  of  the  gl^ire,  tired  of  the  faces, 
tired  of  the  caricatures  (I  felt  them  to  be)  which  we 
were  all  making  of  the  model !  Longing  for  massed 
wooded  hills,  against  lines  of  now  rose  and  now  violet 
mountains ;  longing  for  green  lanes  and  cowslip  mea- 
dows, and  wide  silver  streams,  and  brown  brawling 
brooks,  with  trout  lying  here  and  there ;  and  copses 
blue  with  hyacinth  and  starred  with  anemone ;  or  per- 
haps pining  after  the  monotonous  lulling  thud  of  the 
dull  distant  waves  upon  some  silent  shore,  or  their 
crisp  crash  as  they  bend  and  bow  and  back  at  the  feet 
of  the  listless  loiterer  on  the  beach  at  eventide.  Long- 
ing— for  thus  the  yearning  shaped  itself — ever  more 
and  more  after  that  quiet  ivy-mantled  tower,  and  the 
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calm  and  serenity  of  the  country  parson's  life,  music 
of  brooks,  and  song  of  birds,  and  laugh  of  the  flowers 
through  which  he  should  step  on  his  pleasant  expedi- 
tions to  visit  the  ruddy-cheeked  simple-minded  cot- 
tagers;— a  different  race  from  these  gin -debased 
London  vagrants. 

For  so  we  dream,  looking  from  the  morbidly- 
magnified  distastes  of  our  present  lot  to  the  often 
imaginary  delights  and  unreal  fEuscinations  of  some 
life  after  which  we  longingly  yearn,  but  whose  reality 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ideal  of  our  dream- 
ing. Ah!  that  quiet  serene  life,  with  its  calm  pur- 
suits, its  leisure  for  reading,  its  even  tenor,  its  gra- 
ciousness  and  beauty — the  life  in  the  country  curacy 
or  vicarage ;  the  ideal  alike  of  occupation  and  of  tran- 
quillity ;  how  strange  to  have  for  long  time  possessed 
this  coveted  life,  and  to  remember  those  old  wearied 
London  yearnings,  and  to  smile,  contrasting  the  anx- 
ious toiling  reality  ^yiih  that  old  dream-paradise! 
Dearer,  far  dearer,  than  any  other  life,  but  surely 
more  anxious  than  any  other;  holidays  holy  days 
indeed,  but  assuredly  not  days  of  leisure ;  winter 
evenings  anything  but  home  evenings,  cozy  with  the 
book  by  the  fire:  a  patient  much-enduring  life;  a 
continuous  effort  to  force  reform  and  improvement 
bodily,  social,  and  spiritual,  upon  surly  manners  and 
suspicious  minds — work  disliked  and  resisted  while  it 
is  toward ;  perhaps  acknowledged  and  valued  when  it 
is  too  late  to  unseam  the  furrowed  brow  and  cheer  the 
tired  heart ;  work  that  requires  the  highest  motive  to 
sustain  its  earnestness :  *  Your  dull  ass  does  not  mend 
its  pace  with  beating;^  and  who  is  not  entitled,  and, 
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in  his  degree,  able,  to  harass  the  plodding  parish 
priest  ? 

Episodically  let  me  quote  here  an  admirable  passage 
from  an  old  number  of  Fraser^Sj  which  may  have 
its  useful  lesson  for  many  a  member  of  London  and 
of  other  Society  in  our  day :  *  While  talking,  about 
the  work  required  of  the  priest,  I  must  pause  to  pro- 
test against  the  begging  which  he  is  expected,  and 
sometimes,  as  things  now  are,  obliged  to  go  through. 
It  is  not  right ;  it  is  not  fair.  The  priest  is  employed 
not  only  in  kindling  the  spirit  of  liberality,  but  in 
dull,  heavy,  persistent  application  for  money.  He  is 
required  not  only  to  provoke  unto  good  works,  but 
sometimes  to  beg,  even  like  a  dog ;  to  whine  and  to 
trot  about,  to  sit  in  the  dotive  presence  uncomfortably, 
be  patted  or  kicked,  and  thankful.  He  must  do  as  he 
is  bid,  get  what  he  can,  and  wag  his  tail.  It  may  be 
replied  that  this  work  is  so  burdensome  and  distressing 
as  to  make  its  performance  a  saintly  virtue,  and  one, 
therefore,  which  the  priest  may  undertake  without 
blunting  the  edge  of  his  devotion.  Possibly.  It  has 
no  secular  charms,  and  brings  no  worldly  credit.  The 
priest,  however,  promotes  works  which  the  public 
admits  to  be  good,  by  begging,  and  yet  his  request  is 
often  made  an  occasion  for  sneers  and  indignation. 
Do  the  censors  who  cry  out  against  his  perseverance 
think  it  is  pleasant  to  him  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  simply  hateful ;  and  yet  what  ^an  the  man  do 
who  finds  himself  short,  say,  of  church  and  school 
room?  He  must  beg;  he  must  gulp  down  the  defiant 
selfish  spirit  in  himself,  which  shrinks  and  kicks  at 
the  unjust  charge  that  he  is  begging  for  his  own 
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benefit  alone.  His  own  benefit,  forsooth !  Can't  Mr. 
Numskull  see  that  a  church  in  the  outlying  hamlet, 
if  it  fulfil  its  purpose  after  the  most ,  ordinary  sort,  will 
make  even  his  own  henroost  more  secure?  No,  not 
he.  It  is  all  for  the  parson  alone ;  and  so  he  sulks, 
and  fingers  his  money  in  his  breeches-pocket,  and 
either  gives  nothing,  or  screws  as  much  humiliation 
out  of  the  beggar  as  he  can  for  the  smallest  acceptable 
sum.  Then  the  poor  parson  fishes  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  proper  waters,  pleads  with  strange  generous 
men;  sinks,  may  be,  to  split  cards  and  postage-stamps, 
risking  a  hundred  contemptuous  dismissals  of  the 
appeal  over  which  he  has  toiled  and  prayed,  to  the 
waste-basket  of  possible  donors,  for  one  that  yields  a 
return.  Is  this  fit  and  goodly  work  for  a  priest? 
And  yet  how  many  a  village  has  been  blest;  how 
many  a  boor  has  been  civilised;  how  many  a  rude 
and  dirty  imp  has  been  washed  and  schooled;  how 
many  a  slut  has  been  made  into  a  decent  wife  and 
mother,  by  these  means !' 

This  appears  to  be  a  digression ;  but  it  may  be  not 
uninteresting  to  the  bored  of  Society,  and  not  unuseful 
in  its  suggestions  on  behalf  of  those  who  so  unwar- 
rantably bore  them.  And  it  seems  to  show  that  every 
life  has  its  dark  and  light,  its  rough  and  smooth,  and 
that  no  life  can  satisfy,  if  we  arc  unhappy  enough  to 
have  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  seeking  tranquillity 
and  enjoyment,  and  an  easy  seclusion.  '  In  ccelo  quies; 
but,  here,  toil  is  necessary  and  good. 

*  I  "built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house. 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell : 
I  said,  "  0  soul,  make  merry  and  carouse, 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well !"  * 
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But  '  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth'  will  come  to 
perplex  the  serenest  mind,  and  the  ciy  of  Wanity* 
arise  at  last  from  the  fancied  intellectual  calm.  How 
little,  I  fancy,  is  that  exquisite  poem,  *  The  Palace  of 
Art/  read ;  by  how  few  its  wonderful  beauty  appre- 
ciated !  The  soul  in  a  would-be  selfish  isolation,  shut 
out  from  its  kind,  proposed  to  ^  reign  apart,  a  quiet 
king ;'  crying, 

'  0  godlike  isolation  -which  art  mine, 

I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain. 

In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin ; 

They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep ; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in 

And  drives  them  to  the  deep.' 

But,  over  this  supreme  contempt  for  human  inte- 
rests and  human  woes,  came  at  last  the  retributive 
desolation  which  must  certainly  overtake  the  spirit 
that  denies  the  very  end  and  conditions  of  its  be- 
ing; holding  aloof,  in  endeavour,  from  sympathy^ 
human  and  Divine;  trying  to  be  as  gods,  that  is,  as 
the  heathen  gods,  indifferent  to  the  throes  and  an- 
guishes, the  questionings  and  the  beliefs,  of  human 
nature.  Thus  the  cherished  isolation  became  itself  a 
terrible  vengeance : 

'  A  still  salt  pool,  locked  in  with  bars  of  sand, 

Left  on  the  shore  \  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white. 

Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  round 

With  blackness,  as  a  solid  wall^ 
Far  off  she  seemed  to  hear  the  dully  sound 

Of  human  footsteps  fall.' 
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The  lesson,  hoTvever,  is  gradually  learned,  and 
the  spirit  descends  from  its  pride  and  selfishness  and 
self-sufficiency  to  lowly  offices  and  humility  of  ser- 
vice; perceiving,  however,  that  the  dream,  here  un- 
realisable,  may  be  attained  after  the  probation  has 
been  passed  through,  and  the  lessons  learned,  of  simple 
childlike  faith  and  obedience,  and  gentle  loving  ser- 
viceableness  and  service : 

*  So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished, 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away ; 
"  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale/'  she  said, 
**  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 

Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace-towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built ; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt."  * 

But  what  is  the  moral  of  this  byplay  of  writing ; 
and  at  what  am  I  driving  apropos  of  the  subject  £i*om 
which  I  started  ?  Even  at  this  comforting  truth  for 
the  hard-worked,  intellectual,  London  slave,  who  has 
tastes,  cravings,  higher,  nobler,  than  can  be  satisfied 
with  this  mill-round  of  the  money-getting  life ;  at  this 
consolation  for  the  man  who  hates  it  and  chafes 
against  its  restraints  to  quiet  and  the  noble  and  the 
beautiful,  viz. :  That  to  be  a  man  among  men,  and  to 
work  with  them  and  for  them,  and  to  rejoice  with  the 
rejoicing,  and  to  weep  with  the  mourners,  and  to 
throw  oneself  heartily  and  honestly  into  life's  little 
petty  humdrum  duties,  delights,  sorrows, — that  this 
is  the  wholesomer  and  happier  state  than  that  of  the 
refined,  tranquil,  unruffled,  beauty-surrounded  life 
that  in  our  morbid  hours  we  covet.     '  hi  coelo  qxdes^ 
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but  that  lies  beyond  this  horizon :  honest  sweat-beaded 
toil  and  faithful  fellow-service, — these  are  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  as  of  healthy  life,  so  of  wholesome 
happiness  here.  Wo  cannot  exist,  intellectual  hermits, 
in  a  sort  of  retired  silence,  which  soon  would  become 
hateful :  we  must  plunge  among  our  kind,  and  take 
our  share  of  the  discord  and  the  concord,  of  the 
laughter  and  the  tears,  of  the  peace  and  the  trouble, 
and  thus  our  life  will  become  healthy,  and,  may  be, 
useful  and  noble.  A  mixed  programme,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  within  our  reach ;  and  if,  over- 
cautious or  over-selfish,  we  could  hold  aloof  from  it  all, 
— well,  we  might  not  find  ourselves  the  gainers,  even 
in  the  enjoying  of  life : 

'  Each  life's  unfulfilled,  you  see  ; 

It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy ; 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 
Starved,  feasted,  despaired — been  happy.' 

So  our  Londoner's  life  is,  after  all,  very  well,  and 
very  right,  in  its  way.  He  has  not  everything,  his 
life  has  its  pros  and  cons ;  still,  upon  the  whole,  per- 
haps he  has  no  reason  really  to  sigh  after  the  *  more 
primitive'  state  of  things  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  us 
country  folk.  And  he  certainly  is  the  gainer  in  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  scenery,  which  to  us  use 
has  made  over  familiar,  or  associations  have  poisoned. 
If  London  life  be  a  pleasant  change  from  the  country^ 
what  must  country  life  be,  as  a  change,  to  the  Lon- 
doner ?  For  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  that  cravings 
and  even  compulsion,  towards  a  London  visit,  that 
does  come  over  the  city  man,  after  a  time,  for  the 
country ;  especially,  perhaps,  for  the  sea.    The  sea^ 
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and  quiet,  and  rest,  and  solitude,  we  hare  not  that 
sort  of  necessity,  which  grows  up  in  the  heart  for 
these,  towards  the  converse — ^pavement,  and  noise, 
and  bustle,  and  crowds.  The  country  may,  to  some, 
become  irksome,  but  London  must,  in  time,  to  all,  be- 
come intolerable.  Then  the  sighings  and  aspirations 
come: 

*  Work — ^work — ^work, 
In  the  doll  December  light. 

And  work — work — ^work. 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 

As  if  to  show  me  their  sonny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

O,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  f 

Other  workers  beside  the  poor  seamstress  can,  in 
their  degree,  and  do,  share  in  this  feeling.  And  then 
who  can  compete  in  enjoyment  with  that  of  the  re- 
leased brain  and  eye,  to  whom  everything  in  his  tour 
is  new? 

'  Beauties  he  once  had  slighted  as  he  passed 
Seemed  all  created  since  he  travelled  last.' 

To  be  quiet,  to  be  his  own  master,  to  feel  leisure 
as  a  possession,  and  not  as  on  short  holidays  to  feel  it, 
even  as  he  grasps  it,  oozing  like  sand  through  the 
fingers — to  be  able  to  sit  alone  a  bit  if  he  likes,  and 
not  always  compelled  to  be  with  others,  whether  in- 
clined for  company  or  not — all  these  are  great  delights 
to  the  freed  city  man.  To  be  alone,  yes ;  but  only  so 
as  that  he  may  meet  the  wife's  cheery  sympa- 
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thetic  smile  by  the  effort  of  a  few  quick  strides  over 
th'e  beach  to  the  snug  clean  lodgings,  this  voluntary 
loneliness  is  delicious  sometimes. 

'  How  Bweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude  ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  "  Solitude  is  stceet."  * 

To  sit  with  a  book,  and  dream  on  the  seashore,  or, 
§till  better,  to  be  setting  upon  the  sketch-block  the 
bold  crag,  gray,  and  weather-stained,  with  creaming 
wavelets  coming  from  the  still  blue  water,  to  break 
its  lucid  umber  reflection, — ^how  delightful  he  finds 
this !  expecting  presently  the  crunch  of  feet  on  the 
pebbles,  and  the  pleased  glowing  face  bent  over  to  see 
how  much  he  has  done.  He  grumbles,  half  out  of 
humour  with  his  picture,  but  inly  hoping  for  some 
cheering  verdict  from  her:  and  (since  she  has  not 
been  intently  studying  the  subtle  and  impossible 
beauties  as  he  has  done)  commonly  getting  it. 

Alone — ^it  is  a  sad  word  sometimes ;  but  how  en- 
joyable to  him  the  dreamy  quiet,  with  no  fear  of  the 
'  I  say,  old  fellow,'  which  he  had  got  to  hate,  but 
which  he  wiU  cheerily  greet  on  his  return !  That 
homeless  plunging  sound,  and  aspect  of  the  sea,  helps 
out,  I  think,  that  pleasing  sense  of  being  alone,  which 
we  can  get  nowhere  else  so  completely.  So  when  we 
pine  for  seclusion  and  quiet,  our  longings  generally 
conjure  up  the  *sad  sea  waves,'  and  the  wide  and 
barren  shore. 

Euskin  gives,  in  words  which  I  wish  I  had  by  me 
to  quote,  the  following  recipe,  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves,  for  the  attainment  of  perfect  solitude.  Sit  upon 
the  seashore,  between  two  high  boats,  witk  the  sea  at 
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your  feet.     On  this  side  and  on  that  you  are  thus  quite 
shut  out  from  the  world,  and  in  front  only  a  slip  of 
clean  gray  beach,  with  a  portion  of  the  blue  wide  sea, 
cut  off,  as  in  a  picture,  bounds  your  view.     Far  away 
it  stretches  from  you,  till  it  meets  the  sky-line,  and 
the  lapping  wavelets  come  murmuring  in  faint  retreat 
and  advance,  gradually  receding  from  your  feet,  or 
perhaps  they  plunge  and  fall  with  a  heavier  monotony. 
A  monotone  more  still  than  silence ;  just  as  the  distant 
ships  or  the  plash  of  a  boat,  passing  for  a  minute  across 
your  narrow  space  of  sight,  make  a  loneliness  more 
perfect  than  that  of  an  always  naked  sea.    You  see 
them,  and  yet  feel  completely  shut  out  from  them 
in  your  secluded  cell ;  moreover,  parties  laughing  and 
talking  pass  close  beside  you,  all  entirely  unconscious 
of  your  presence ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant  strangeness 
in  this.     And  since  your  solitude  is  voluntary,  self- 
imposed,  and  terminable  at  will,  you  hug  yourself 
upon  the  seclusion  of  your  hermit's  hour,  and  pass  in 
contemplation]  from  your  narrow  strip  of  sea  in  front 
to  your  narrow  strip  of  chalk  cliff  behind,  and  narrow 
carpet  of  beach  beneath,  and  narrow  roof  of  blue 
above.     I  had  forgotten  the  bulging  black  walls  on 
either  side ;  but  you  do  not  find  much  in  their  tarred 
sides  to  attract  your  gaze,   only  they  serve  as  the 
barriers  which  for  you  shut  out  the  wide  world.    Cer- 
tainly ^  stone  walls  do  not  your  prison  make,  nor  iron 
bars  your  cage,'  although,  your  mind    being  quito 
innocent  and  quiet,  you  are  well  content  for  a  time  to 
take  ^  that  for  a  hermitage.'     The  dull  buffet  upon 
the  shore,  followed  by  the  long-drawn  scream  of  the 
receding  wave,  turning  over  the  pebbles,  as  it  were, 
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for  sometliiiig  it  cannot  find.  You  have  listened  to 
this  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  the  monotonous  thud 
has  become  fainter  and  muffled  into  a  murmur  in  the 
distance,  and  the  moon  begins  to  brighten  in  the 
cooling  sky;  and,  rising  from  the  half  drowsiness 
which  had  begun  to  come  over  you,  as  your  cheek 
*  grew  cold  in  the  warm  air,'  you  stretch  your  cramped 
legs,  and  saunter  home,  along  the  clover-slopes,  *  thick 
with  white  bells,'  glad  to  exchange  your  dreamy 
solitude  for  the  society  of  your  wife  and  bonny  boy, 
and  of  a  new  loaf  and  spawnful  lobster  purchased  for 
supper  on  your  way  home. 

So  it  is  that  there  is  much  rest  for  the  over-crowded 
never-alone  life,  to  be  or  seem  to  be  quite  shut  out 
from  our  kind  for  a  while,  and  to  be  alone  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  week  or  two  by  the  great  sea.  Those 
dark  lines  of  men,  meeting  rivers  ever  flowing  along  the 
Strand,  London-bridge,  Cheapside,  where  not:  you 
know,  and  are  complacent  to  know,  that  on  this  hot 
July  day  they  are  still  flowing  on,  without  pause  or 
break.  That  office,  with  its  high  stools  and  desks  on 
stilts  and  monotonous  faces  of  the  six  or  twelve  or  fifty 
olerks,  all  goes  on  the  same  as  ever,  no  doubt.  You  like 
to  fancy  it,  being  out  of  the  mess.  There  is  none  of 
the  depressing  routine  of  bustle,  or  of  the  depressing 
routine  of  quiet,  which  you  can  well  image  in  London 
— none  of  all  this  to  vex  and  harass  your  soul  now, 
as  you  sit  by  the  mighty  ocean,  and  see  it  stretch 
away  limitless  before  you,  barred  like  a  shield,  with 
one  silver  or  gold  breadth  across  it,  *  argent'  or  *  or,' 
according  to  the  presidence  of  the  moon  or  the  sun ; 
and,  in  a  great  lull  from  mean  fidgety  noises  and  cares, 
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and  hot  exhalations,  multiplications,  and  vexations,, 
can  take  in  the 

<  Mmmnis  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea ;' 

and,  fresh  from  toiling  London,  you  revel  in  the 
quiet  hours  of  restfril,  almost  languid  loneliness,  in 
this  grateful  break  in  the  long  ceaseless  inarch  of 
xmiform  business  days. 

Plenty  of  hard  work,  and  a  rest  now  and  then, 
this  seems  the  happiest  condition  for  us  here  below^ 
Curious,  by  the  way,  to  read  in  an  ancient  description 
of  the  happy  dead :  *  They  rest  from  their  labours ;' 
and  yet,  '  They  rest  not  day  nor  night.'  Do  you  give 
up  the  puzzle  and  acknowledge  yourself  beaten  by  the 
seeming  paradox  ?  The  key  lies  in  the  word  *  labours.^ 
They  have  plenty  of  occupation,  but  no  toil,  no  weari- 
ness,  no  labour.  The  curse  of  toil  is  removed,  but 
certainly  not  to  make  way  for  the  curse  of  entire  in^ 
action.  How  we  love  to  use  our  powers  of  mind  and 
body  when  we  are  well  and  in  joyous  tone  and  strong  I 
Conceive  these  faculties  developed  in  full  vaster  pro- 
portion than  childhood  into  manhood :  eternal  vigour, 
majestic  powers,  xmtiring  energy,  unchecked  aspirings . 
No  clog,  no  hindrance,  no  fettering  mortal  body ;  thia 
become  spiritual,  and  in  harmony  with  the  quick  and 
eager  and  untiring  spirit,  a  help-meet,  and  not  a 
burden. 

A  tiring  life  now,  a  life  which  seeketh  rest  and 
findeth  none.  Which  of  us  does  not  in  turn  find 
it  so  ?  "Weary  of  seclusion,  and  pining  for  the  so- 
ciety of  men ;  weary  of  the  turmoil  of  the  crowded 
city  and  choked  markets :  when  we  have  this  con- 
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dition,  pininff  after  that :  when:  we  grow  weary  of  this 

in  this  or  that  other  state  of  life  lies  the  rest,  the 
sphere,  we  seek.  Bnt  we  dream,  indeed,  in  vain. 
It  is  not,  cannot  be,  attained  here,  the  satisfaction 
for  which  our  life  is  parched.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  be  desirable,  were  it  possible,  that  in 
this  brief  life  which  melts  away,  much  *like  the 
snow-flake  on  the  river,  a  moment  white,  then  gone 
for  ever,'  we  should  find  any  abiding  city.  Here  to- 
day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  where  is  continuance  ? 
and  who  shall  greatly  care  or  grieve  for  long,  when 
our  brief  play  is  played  out  ? 

* "  Yet,"  said  the  secret  voice,  "  some  time, 
Sooner  or  later,  will  gray  prime 
Make  thy  grass  hoar  with  early  rime. 

Kot  less  swift  souls  that  yearn  for  light, 
Eapt  after  heaven's  starry  flight. 
Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and  night. 

Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells, 
The  furzy  prickle  Are  the  dells, 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells." ' 

That  is,  in  brief,  that  the  world  would  not  miss 
you  long.  Tour  nearest  and  dearest  would  learn 
wonderfully  soon  to  do  without  you.  Life,  even  in 
that  little  circle  of  which  you  are  the  keystone,  would 
go  on,  or  seem  to  go  on,  much  as  it  did  when  you  were 
there  to  superintend.  Most,  even  sincere,  love  loses 
the  white  heat  when  taken  away  from  the  warm  heart 
of  the  fire.  Change  and  decay  abound  about  -> 
weariness  and  unrest ;  we  toss  and  turn,  and  ch' 
our  posture,  but  cannot  cheat  our  woe.     Count        ,.« 
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grows  irksome,  and  town  life  intolerable,  and  alto- 
gether we  may  collect  that  things  are  anomalous  with 
us  here,  that  there  is  a  jar  in  the  melody,  a  crack  in 
the  flute.  It  begins  well,  the  music  of  life,  well  at 
first,  and  in  a  sweet  harmony.  But  the  sequence  is 
soon  lost,  and  the  liquid  flow  is  stopped  by  a  jar,  and 
the  peal  becomes  a  jangle ;  and  life  always  disappoints 
sanguine  hearts,  and  attempts  lapse  into  failures,  and 
hopes  into  despairs,  and  glow  into  chilliness,  and  love 
into  indifference,  and  life  into  death.  And  we  toil, 
and  we  toil,  and  we  have  our  pauses  in  labour,  but 
return  to  it.  Toiling  on  and  on ;  and  what  adequate 
result  for  all  the  carefulness  and  the  painfulness,  the 
rising  up  early  and  going  to  bed  late,  and  eating  the 
bread  of  care  ?  None  at  all,  if  this  changeful  world 
be  the  end — and  after  the  unreal  dissolving  views 
only  the  blank  sheet  awaits  us  at  last.  And  so  the 
world,  of  society  especially,  grows  either  callous  or 
morbidly  sentimental.  The  latter  in  youth;  the 
former  in  the  waning  years. 

An  old,  old  story.  A  sigh  pent  in  the  world's 
heart  from  nearly  its  earliest  days.  Toil  and  turmoil, 
for  inadequate  ends.  An  eager  busyness,  and  then  at 
last  a  pause  of  retrospect ;  and  the  sad  summing  up 
of  the  life's  toil,  and  fever,  and  excitement:  *  Vanity 
of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity !'  A  rude  sketch,  that  is  all, 
when  you  dispassionately  contemplate  the  painful  glad 
morning's  work ;  not  a  line  exact,  nor  a  colour  put 
right,  or  left  imblurred:  life's  work  a  gay- coloured 
bubble;  painfiiUy  blown,  reflecting  a  thousand  bright 
imrealities ;  broken  and  gone  with  even  a  light  touch. 
^  Ah !'  one  says,  ^  every  man  can  be  eloquent  about 
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the  nothingness  of  time.'  But  the  application !  ^  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  That  is  one 
application.  ^Let  us  sentimentalise  and  be  sad  in 
this  fleeting  world,  and  talk  of  the  instability  of 
human  greatness,  and  the  transitoriness  of  human 
affection.'  Those  are  the  only  two  applications  the 
world  knows.  They  shut  out  the  recollection  and  are 
merry,  or  they  dwell  on  it  and  are  sad.  Christian 
brethren,  dwell  on  it  and  be  happy  I  This  world  is 
not  yours ;  thank  God  it  is  not  I  It  is  dropping  away 
from  you  like  worn-out  autumn  leaves ;  but  beneath 
it,  hidden  in  it,  there  is  another  world  lying  as  the 
flower  lies  in  the  bud.  All  you  stand  on,  see,  and 
love  is  but  the  husk  of  something  better.  Things 
are  passing— our  Mends  are  dropping  off  from  us ; 
strength  is  giving  way ;  our  reUsh  for  earth  is  going, 
and  the  world  no  longer  wears  to  our  hearts  the 
radiance  that  once  it  wore.  We  have  the  same  sky 
above  us,  and  the  same  scenes  around  us;  but  the 
freshness  that  our  hearts  extracted  from  everything 
in  boyhood,  and  the  ^  glory'  that  seemed  to  rest  once 
on  earth  and  life,  have  faded  away  for  ever.  Sad  and 
gloomy  truths  to  the  man  who  is  going  down  to  the 
grave  with  his  life's  work  undone ! 

But  not  sad  to  the  faithful  steward ;  to  the  man 
who  contented  himself  with  tasting  of  Time,  reserving 
the  full  banquets  for  Eternity.  Life,  uneven  at  times, 
bitter  in  the  rind,  has  a  sweet  kernel  even  for  him 
who  thus  considers  it,  and,  thus  considering,  em- 
ploys it. 

Meanwhile,  even  now  and  here,  work,  if  at  times 
wearisome,  will  have  its  acknowledgment,  and  en- 
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durance  its  reward.  And  country  life  will  have  its 
advantages,  and  town  life  allurements  native  to  itself, 
and  sometimes  it  will  be  a  relief  to  make  an  exchange 
of  either.  But  country  life  will  always  bear  the  palm 
for  innocent  quiet  and  primitive  simplicity,  and  oppor- 
timity  for  leisure  and  contemplation. 


THE  LAST  MAN  IN  TOWN. 


Theee  is  sometliiiig  particularly  unpleasant  in  being 
*  the  last^  at  anything.  The  last  to  enter  a  public 
•conveyance ;  the  last  to  arrive  at  a  house  where  din- 
ner has  been  kept  waiting  for  you;  the  last  to  get 
into  a  crowded  church;  the  last  in  the  pit  of  a 
theatre ;  the  last  in  a  competitive  examination ;  the 
last  to  pay  rent ;  the  last  on  the  score  at  billiards ; 
the  last  when  the  last  train  is  full. 

I  have  been  all  these,  and  am  like  to  be  them  all 
again ;  but  I  know  a  deeper  shade  of  misery  still — it 
is  to  be  the  last  man  in  town.  Now  understand  me, 
I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  taken  literally,  for  reasons 
that  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that 
with  reference  to  my  own  particular  ^  set,'  and  to  that 
large  circle  of  acquaintance  in  which  I  am  wont  to 
walk,  I  am  speaking  no  more  nor  less  than  truth. 

One  by  one  the  men  whom  I  count  my  companions 
have  disappeared,  and  have  gone  to  disport  them- 
selves on  the  moors  and  streams  of  England,  or  to 
form  members  of  the  great  army  of  Britons  which 
annually  invades  the  Continent.  In  companies,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  fourteen,  the  married  among  my 
acquaintance  have  fled  from  the  metropolis.  If  foolish 
enough  to  seek  them  at  their  usual  dwelling,  I  ^  learn 
Ihem  gone  and  far  from  home/ 


\ 
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I  rap  at  some  well-known  door,  and  wait  five 
minutes  for  admission.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  am 
made  wiser  by  the  information  that  the  family  are  at 

Scarborongh,   but    that  Master   B ,  who,  being 

about  to  return  to  Dr.  Birches  care,    is  necessarily 
absent  from  his  mamma,  *  is  at  home  if  I  will  please 

to  walk  in,'    I  do  not  please  to  see  Master  B ,  nor 

to  walk  in. '  I  turn  again  into  the  hot  street,  and  try 
my  fortune  elsewhere,  but  with  no  greater  satisfaction. 

I  Qnter  the  liberty  of  the  Temple,  and  find  it  in 
possession  of  painters  and  men  who  deHght  in  white^ 
wash.  I  dodge  under  one  of  their  ladders  and  escape 
into  the  next  court,  where  I  flush  a  listless  porter,  or 
a  policeman,  whose  ennui  is  so  deep  that  he  is  not  to 
be  roused  by  that  which  many  times  has  moved  me 
to  intemperate  wrath,  viz.  the  passing  attention  of 
the  little  boys  to  the  great  knocker  on  the  side  gate. 

Doubtfully  I  ascend  the  staircase  of  a  Templar 
friend,  and  arrive  at  the  top  of  his  three  flights  of 
stairs,  only  to  find  a  '  sported  oak'  and  no  one  within  it. 
A  piece  of  paper  fastened  to  the  door  with  a  broken 
pen  informs  the  reader  that  a  clerk  attends  daily  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  that  parcels  are  to  be  left  at  the 

porter's  lodge.     I  have  no  desire  to  see  N 's  clerk, 

nor  have  I  any  parcels  to  leave  at  the  lodge.  The 
notice  has  no  further  interest  for  me  than  that  it  fur- 
nishes unmistakable  evidence  of  the  absence  of  my 
friend. 

At  the  Cock — where  I  am  wont  to  dine  on  the 
smallest  possible  steak  for  the  largest  possible  price,, 
and  where  imtil  lately  the  renowned  ^  plump  waiter' 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  suit  of  well-worn  black — there 
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is  a  howling  desolation.     I  could  dine  at  four  tables 
all  at  once. 

The  man  who  squeezes  his  voice  into  the  order 
tube  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  is  sadly  out  of  practice. 
There  is  a  melancholy  about  these  places  which  is 
positively  sickening.  The  pint  of  ^  bitter'  with  which 
I  wash  down  my  steak  is  no  longer  grateful ;  and  the 
steak  itself  gives  me  indigestion.  Dick's  and  the 
Bainbow  are  no  longer  pleasant  places  to  me ;  they 
are  the  resort  of  casual  visitors,  whose  faces  I  know 
not. 

I  return  to  the  Temple  and  ascend  to  my  own 

third  pair  in Court.    Here  too  is  small  comforts 

As  I  come  in  I  find  my  laundress  busied  with  the 
mysteries  in  which  she  engages  twice  a  day.  I  know 
by  aure  signs  that  she  considers  my  presence  an  in- 
trusion.  I  know,  too,  that  she  deems  her  full  pay, 
which  she  draws  by  virtue  of  my  being  here,  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  ^  confab'  she  suffers  in 
the  parliament  of  her  peers,  plus  the  want  of  that 
precious  right  to  examine  all  my  belongings,  which 
she  enjoys  only  in  part  so  long  as  I  remain. 

I  come  in  and  sit  down  to  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
pipe  by  myself.  I  prolong  the  time  usually  spent 
over  the  latest  news  in  the  Startler^  and  conclude,  as 
I  read  the  comments  in  its  leaders,  that  the  writer  of 
them  is  as  I  am — a  last  man. 

I  finish  my  pipe,  and  make  an  appearance  of 
settling  to  work.  The  well-known  volumes  are  be- 
side me,  and  on  the  table  are  the  many  sheets  of  paper 
containing  the  embryo  of  that  great  work  on  the 
Scintilla  Juris  in  Contingent  Remainders^  with  which 
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I  purpose  to  astonish  the  profession.  For  once  the 
magic  of  the  work  is  vain — I  have  no  pleasure  in  it. 
Oharm  Scintilla  never  so  wisely,  the  ears  of  my  ambi« 
tion  and  my  zeal  are  alike  shut  fast.  It  is  clear  there 
will  be  no  addition  made  to  that  immortal  work  to- 
night. I  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  my  treatise 
where  it  behoves  me  to  consider  the  subtle  question 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  ScintiUa  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  to  decide  whether  she  is  to  be  found  in 
nubibus^  in  mare^  or  in  gremio  legis.  Of  course  I  have 
my  own  opinion  about  it,  but  being  desirous  to-day 
of  informing  myself  more  precisely  as  to  the  opinions 
of  other  ^  sairas'  on  the  subject,  I  ascended  the  steps 

of  th,  UbTof  0^  society'  f^  thi,  p».p«e.  I  wL 
stopped  by  a  closed  gate  bearing  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  the  place  would  be  reopened  in  October. 

Whether  it  was  disgust  at  this  rebuff,  or  whether 
my  indisposition  to  apply  myself  welled  from  deeper 
springs,  I  know  not ;  but  this  is  certain — that  to-night 
I  tm-ned  my  thoughts  to  other  things,  and  took  to 
conjecturing  what  my  absent  friends  had  been  doing 
this  day.  I  pictured  in  my  mind  the  lissom  Jones  in 
Switzerland,  covered  with  glory  and  perspiration, 
having  just  achieved  the  hitherto  unaccomplished  feat 
of  getting  to  the  top  of  some  long-named  ^Hom.' 

No  feeling  of  envy  arose  in  my  mind  as  I  thought 
of  ^  the  dangers  he  had  passed ;'  no  desire  did  I  feel  to 
emulate  his  noble  act,  or  to  share  in  his  glory.  An 
ardent  lover  of  Nature,  I  am  content  to  look  on  her 
from 

*  The  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds  and  gushing  brooks ;' 
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and  my  highest  ambition  has  been  satisj&ed  by  an 
ascent  of  four  thousand  feet. 

I  have  admired  in  their  grandeur  the  giants  of  the 
Alps,  and  have  felt  them  to  be  wonderful ;  but  if  I 
am  put  to  show  my  love  for  mountains  by  walking  up 
them,  then  I  say — and  I  say  it  unblushingly — that 
Primrose-hill  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  mountains 
of  Jura. 

I  passed  on  in  thought  to  where  E H , 

tired  of  waiting  for  my  promised  company,  has  gone 
forth  on  his  trip  in  North  Devon. 

I  saw  him  at  Barnstaple ;  I  saw  him  at  Bideford, 
crossing  the  many-spanned  bridge  which  Torridge 
suflfers  to  curb  her.  In  the  spirit  I  was  with  him  as 
he  stood  at  Bucksh  Mill,  and  looked  from  the  cliffs 
over  Morte  Bay  and  Clovelly,  and  gave  my  earnest 
vote  in  favour  of  his  proposal,  at  any  cost,  to  get  over 
to  Lundy.  "We  walked  together  through  Clovelly 
Court,  and  down  the  stair-shaped  street  to  the  little 
pier-head,  where  we  took  the  boat  of  the  Happy 
Return,  and  went  for  a  bathe.  We  dined  at  the  odd 
inn,  which  we  entered  from  the  roof,  and  walked  on 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  pleasant  Hartland  Quay. 
We  went  over  the  abbey  church  and  through  Sir 
George  Stucley's  park,  and  then  by  the  cliff  road  to 
Marsland  and  the  church  of  St.  Morwenna.  At  length 
we  found  ourselves  on  Hhe  thundering  shore  of  Bude,' 
looking  where  the  Bencoolen  was  so  frightfuUy  wrecked 
one  autumn ;  and  were  debating  whether  to  go  on  to 
Tintagel  Head  and  see  King  Arthur's  Castle,  when 
I  was  awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  was  not  at 
Bude  Haven,  where  I  would  be,  but  at Court, 
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London,  by  a  yigorous  knocking  at  the  door  of  mj 
room. 

I  go  out  and  find  the  postman  clamorous  for  two- 
pence, the  amount  of  postage  due  on  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  firiend  of  mine,  who,  having  my  consent  to  his^ 
name  being  painted  on  my  door,  is  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  pay  all  charges  on  his  numerous  letters 
and  parcels. 

I  take  up  my  hat  and  walk  out.  There  is  no 
opera ;  there  are  few  theatres  open.  I  go  along  ^  the 
motley  Strand  ;*  and  far  from  experiencing  the  incli- 
nation which  Charles  Lamb  tells  us  he  felt,  to  weep 
for  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  so  much  life,  I  am  in  a 
mood  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  aphorism  that  a  great 
crowd  is  a  great  solitude.  People  whom  I  know  not, 
nor  wish  to  know,  pass  by  me,  and  there  is  no  tie 
between  us  save  the  common  one  of  humanity.  They 
do  not  even  evince  the  interest  in  me  which  it  seems 
the  laimdresses  have.  These  have  long  since  reckoned 
me  up,  and  made  wonderfully  shrewd  guesses  at  the 
cause  of  my  detention.  The  other  day  I  passed  a 
knot  of  them  in  Brick-court,  and  heard,  as  I  believe, 
reference  made  to  myself  in  the  speech  of  one,  who 
for  that  very  reason  I  would  rather  live  unattended 
than  engage  as  my  servant — though  it  is  more  than 
probable  I  was  not  the  subject  of  her  talk :  ^  He  can't. 
He  ain't  got  the  money.'  This  has  rankled  in  my 
mind,  and  like  Juno  I  hide  the  wound  deep  in  my 
breast,  against  the  day  of  my  spite. 

Depressed  by  the  absence  of  friends,  depressed  by 
Scintilla  Juris,  depressed  by  the  general  depression  of 
the  few  people  I  meet,  and  depressed  by  other  matters 
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of  which  it  were  long  to  write,  I  return  to  my  cham- 
ber and  determine  to  embody  my  thoughts  in  a  letter 
to  some  friend.     I  bethink  me  to  whom  shall  I  write? 

What  will  W ,  who  is  shooting  partridges  by  the 

oovey,  at  Bury,  care  about  a  letter  from  me  ?  What 
is  it  to  the  acrobatic  Jones  at  Lucerne  that  I  feel 

lonesome  to-night  ?    How  will  jolly  D ,  with  his 

equally  jolly  wife,  resting  at  Broadstairs  after  an  eight 
months'  innings  in  the  reporters'  gallery  and  the  courts 
of  law,  *  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain'  this  Satur- 
day night,  if  I  venture  to  lay  my  complaints  before 
him  at  his  next  breakfast-time  ? 

He  of  the  west  country  will  vote  me  a  bore  if  I 
plague  him  with  my  fancies;  and  my  lady  Mends 
will  probably  fail  to  understand  why,  if  I  find  town 
so  lonesome,  I  do  not  quit  it,  as  they  do. 

Thus  I  find  small  encouragement  in  the  way  of 
letter- writing ;  yet  my  thoughts  are  such,  that  I  deem 
it  *  better  to  relate  them  to  a  statue  or  picture  than 
to  suffer  them  to  pass  in  smother.'  The  bust  of  the 
man  whose  wisdom  suggested  the  last  sentence  is 
gazing  at  me  as  I  write,  but  looks  so  unsympathetic, 
so  profoundly  indifferent,  that  I  hesitate  before  speak- 
ing to  it  of  these  things.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I 
sit  down  at  this  advanced  hour  of  the  day,  partly  to 
relieve  my  mind  of  a  burden  which  is  halved  by  the 
mere  act  of  writing  about  it ;  and  partly  that  I  may 
remind  the  holiday-making  public  of  how  hard  and 
unpleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  *  last  man  in  town.' 


PICTUEESQUE  LONDON. 


EROM  HIGHGATE  ARCHWAY  ON  CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

To    the  Artists    of  the   Christmas   Magazines    and 
Papers — greeting!    Be  good  enough,  gentlemen,  to 
accept  my  scorn !  Be  good  enough  to  imderstand  that 
I  denoimce  you  as  the  Perkin  Warbecks,  the  Lambert 
Simnels,  the  Cock-lane  Ghosts,  and  Johanna  South- 
cotes  of  art !    Tou  are  impostors,  gentlemen !    Not  in 
your  work;  no!  I  know  that  well  enough.     Never 
did  more  cunning  pencils  work  away  on  box-wood 
blocks;   never  did  more  poetical  minds  blend  with 
more  expert  fingers :  but  all  this  increases  your  shame, 
gentlemen !    Tou  draw  so  admirably  that  we  give  in 
to  your  imposition,  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  cap- 
tive by  it.    About  Christmas,  for  instance :  why  do 
you  still  portray  that  genial,  ruddy,  ice-bound,  holly- 
crowned  giant?  why  do  you  still  fill  our  periodicals 
with  pictures    of  snow -covered    landscapes,    snow- 
clad  churches,  ice-bound  lakes,  golf-parties,   sleigh- 
ing-parties,   frozen-out  distressed  damsels  dying  on 
snow-covered  doorsteps,   robins  picking  very  black 
crumbs    off   very  white    lawns,    carol-singing   vil- 
lagers blowing  their  nails  and  beating  their  breasts 
for  the  superinducement  of  caloric  ?    How  long  is  it 
since  you  saw  any  of  these  sights  at  Christmas-time  ? 
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How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  saw  snow  at  all,  or 
since  there  was  any  good  skating  in  London?  I 
remember  frosty  winters  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I 
mind  me  of  a  certain  time  when  London  was  '  snowed 
up' — ^when  all  the  cabs  that  were  out  had  two  horses, 
and  the  omnibuses  did  not  run,  and  there  was  a 
strange  silence  in  all  the  streets,  as  in  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Sometimes  when  I  talk  to  people  about  things 
being  different  from  what  they  were  some  years  ago, 
I  am  told,  ^  Ah !  the  change  is  in  you.  Tou  feel  dif- 
ferently about  such  matters.  You're  getting  on,  you 
know.'  And  then  I  am  impressed  with  the  information 
that  time  flies,  and  that  we  are  none  of  us  younger, 
and  that  each  year  makes  a  difference,  and  various 
other  novel  and  interesting  remarks  of  the  same  na- 
ture. But,  humbly  subscribing  to  all  this,  I  still 
maintain  that  the  present  style  of  representing  Christ- 
mas is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  and  calcu- 
lated to  bring  us  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  our 
children,  who  will  regard  us  as  a  set  of  mummers 
playing  at  an  exploded  rite,  and  will  feel  for  us  the 
same  sort  of  pity  that  we  feel  for  dear  old  George 
Cruikshank,  when  we  see  him  leaving  his  own  quips 
and  drolleries,  in  which  he  has  never  been  excelled, 
to  attempt  the  portrayal  of  a  modem  swell — in  the 
high-collared  long-tailed  coat,  ribbed-silk  stockings, 
and  piimps  of  thirty  years  ago. 

When  I  rose  this  Christmas  morning  I  saw  no 
vestige  of  ice  or  snow.  The  grass  was  brilliantly 
green,  the  buds  were  shooting  on  many  shrubs,  the  air 
was  balmy,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  Nature  was  April- 
like  and  genial.    The  conventionalities  were  in  full 
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play.  Yes;  I  will  allow  that  people  wished  each, 
other  ^a  merry  Christmas;'  the  gardener,  as  lie 
touched  his  hat,  told  me  he  had  sent  in  a  good  store 
of  Christmas  logs  for  firing ;  and  there  was  the  usual 
excitement  among  the  young  folk  as  to  pudding  and 
mincemeat.  We  found  the  church  duly  decorated 
with  holly  and  laurel,  bits  of  yew  uncomfortably 
mingling  with  the  other  evergreens,  and  reminding 
one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  tree,  which 

^  Graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Thj  fibres  net  to  dreamless  head. 
Thy  roots  are  wrapped  around  the  bones ;' 

and  the  sockets  of  the  parson's  candlesticks  flaring 
with  curling  green.     Begular  Christmas  sermon  from 
the  parson — an  old  one,  I  think,  as  1  detect  in  it  very 
frosty  bits  about  ^  hardened  glebe'  and  *  ice-bound  rill,' 
and  general  recollection  of  the  illustrated  journals  not 
at  all  appropriate  to  the  existing  temperature.     Pew- 
opener  conventional,  too,  with  a  Christmas  shiver  and 
a  Christmas  cough  before  the  receipt  of  the  annual 
gratuity,  and  the  Christmas  grin  and  wishes  of  *  a 
many,  many  'appy  'ears'  after  the  pocketing  thereof. 
We  give  up  conventionality  when  we  get  outside  the 
porch,  and  walk  slowly  home;  and  after  luncli  we 
throw  open  the  French  windows  of  the  dining-room, 
and  bask  in  the  genial  sun  which  pours  in  througlx 
them.     Far  away,  over  the  hushed  fields,  and  across 
the  bar  made  by  the  quiet  little  railway  line,  lie  the 
outposts  of  the  sleeping  giant  London — a  long  line 
of  terrace,  very  seasidy  in  its  aspect,  tall  and  g^nnt 
and  stuccoey — very  suggestive  of  lodgings  at  from. 
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two  to  four  guineas  a  week,  according  to  the  floor,  and 
obviously  looking  on  to  the  parade  where  the  old 
gentlemen  walk  up  and  down  and  cough,  and  the 
young  people  flirt  and  smoke  in  front.  No  London 
for  us,  though,  to-day;  the  dog-cart  is  at  the  door, 
but  Brown  George's  head  shaU  not  be  turned  towards 
the  streets ;  further  a-field,  eh.  Brown  George  ?  and, 
responsive  to  my  touch  on  the  reins,  the  brave  horse 
starts  off  down  the  lane,  and  striking  through  the 
heart  of  the  groves  of  the  Evangelist,  turns  into  the 
broad  road  skirting  the  Eegent's  Park. 

The  people — what  the  noble  Tory  writers  queru- 
ously  caU  the  plehs — are  out  here  in  force,  lolling, 
idling,  romping,  as  though  it  were  fiill  siunmer. 
Fashion  don't  seem  to  alter  much  in  the  mechanic's 
Sunday  dress ;  so  long  as  I  can  recoUect  it  has  been 
long-tailed  coat,  black-satin  waistcoat,  black  trousers 
very  crumply  at  the  knees,  and  hard  shiny  black  hat ; 
BO  it  is  now,  exact  in  every  particular.  Why  do  men 
don  this  frightful  garb  ?  Is  it  with  the  notion  that 
their  appearance  then  approximates  to  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman ?  because  they  are  utterly  wrong.  Is  it  that 
they  think  the  costume  pretty?  because  they  are 
frightfully  mistaken.  Why  do  men  want  to  be  mis- 
taken for  what  they  axe  not  ?  I  know  that  if  any  one 
were  to  say  to  me,  ^  Eusebius,  my  boy,  I'll  make  you 
up  to  look  like  a  marquis,  an  earl,  a  baronet,  or  a 
Lombard-street  banker,'  I  should  decline  the  honour ; 
and  why  on  earth  does  Chips  the  carpenter — an  honest 
man  and  a  very  good-looking  one  in  his  working 
clothes— try  to  disguise  himself  in  an  utterly  unmis- 
takable hideous  sham  ?   The  sward  is  dotted  with  red 
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and  blue  children,  appallingly  bright ;  and  the  seat» 
are  sprinkled  with  the  military,  now  squat  and  sheep- 
ish, now  tall,  whiskered,  and  impassioned,  and  with 
young  persons  in  service,  who  are  supposed  to  be  at 
church,  and  whose  conversation  seems  to  be  limited  to 
the  repetition  of  the  sentence,  '  Get  along  with  yer.' 
Vagrant  boys,  too,  we  see  about,  of  course — ^fiends 
who  mock  at  us  as  we  pass,  and  who  yell  after  us, 
*  Three  gents  out  for  a  hairin' !'  as  Brown  George 
turns  through  Gloucester-gate  and  enters  Camden 
Town. 

Do  you  know  Camden  Town  ?  A  sweet  spot :  the 
home,  par  excellence^  of  the  commercial  clerk  of  from 
30^.  a  week  to  two-fifty  a  year — an  estimable,  respon- 
sible, hard-working  man.  I  have  a  word  or  two — ^not 
about  him,  but  about  the  houses.  Houses  all  built  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  clerkly  world ;  they  even 
look  as  if  they  had  been  manufactured  of  dingy  blot- 
ting-paper, and  are  so  fragile  that  they  could  be  taken 
out  with  an  eraser.  Thoroughly  respectable,  though : 
none  of  your  low  lodgings,  or  anything  of  that  sort  I 
House !  nice  parlour,  wire  blind  in  window ;  very 
shiny,  sticky,  gummy  furniture ;  chairs  with  American- 
cloth  seats,  which  stick  to  your  trousers ;  vase  with 
everlasting  flowers,  and  two  china  dogs,  on  mantel- 
piece; very  bad  cheap  print  of  three  chorister-boys 
(0,  the  difference  between  the  sweet  youths  and  the 
real  dirty-nosed  choir-boy  of  a  country  church !)  on 
the  wall ;  little  mat  by  the  door.  Nice  drawing-room, 
all  in  white  maple- wood  and  cane  bottoms,  with  white- 
muslin  curtains,  and  a  crumb-cloth  over  the  carpet, 
quite  warm  and  comfortable :  a  black-beetly  kitchen, 
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where  Maria  Jane  cooks  everything  with  coal  garnish 
and  soot  sauce:   and  bedrooms  which  are  well  de- 
scribed as  'airy.'     I  vow  that  I  hate  Camden  and 
regard  him  with  loathing ;   all  his  terraces — ^Bayham 
and  JeflErey  and  Brecknock — his   ^road,'    and  his 
*  villas/  his  ^  square'  which  is  horribly  pretentious  and 
uncomfortable !   He  looks  so  horribly  prim  and  Phari- 
saical; he  looks  so  unlike  real  hospitality — so  xmlike 
oysters  for  supper,  or  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  grog ;  he 
looks  so  like  a  plate  of  mixed  biscuits,  and  a  glass  of 
sherry  at  27^.  the  dozen — so  h'ke  two  formal  little 
dinners  in  the  year,  when  Jones  the  greengrocer 
empties  the  oyster-sauce  down  your  neck,  and  a  mild 
evening  party  with  very  weak  negus,  no  flirting,  and 
the  drawing-room  door  under  the  hostess's  bed.     I 
often  wonder  how  jolly  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song- 
writer, who  is  buried  in  the  graveyard  here,  can  rest 
in  such  precincts,  and  wonder  that  he  does  not  start 
up  and  scare  the  respectable  humbugs  living  round 
him  with  a  '  To-ho !'  chorus. 

Nor  do  I  care  much  for  Kentish  now,  though  I 
mind  me  of  the  time  when  he  was  very  dear  to  me. 
Then — consule  Manlio — he  was  inhabited  by  one  whom 
Mr.  Swiveller  would,  indeed,  have  described  a  *  jolly 
old  grandfather ;'  the  kindest-hearted,  most  generous, 
most  boy-spoiling  of  veterans.  Ah !  the  half-crowns 
from  his  fob,  the  whifEa  at  his  pipe,  the  half- holidays 
begged  by  him  from  school,  the  wine-glasses  of  toddy 
subtracted  from  his  own  potential  jorum ;  the  garden- 
ing done  imder  his  directions,  the  gun-lock  oiling, 
and  fishing-tackle  assortment,  which  alone  were  hours 
of  rapture  I     I  can  see  his  face  at  this  instant,  as  I 
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look  up  from  my  paper,  when,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  I 
had  been  expressing  an  admiration  for  gin-punch,  and 
a  maiden  aunt  of  the  other  branch  of  the  family  asked, 
in  virtuous  indignation,  ^  Where  did  you  ever  taste 
such  a  low  beverage,  sir  ?'  I  can  see  the  old  gentle- 
man's twinkling  eye,  and  his  forefinger  laid  sugges- 
tively on  his  lip.  Low  beverage,  indeed !  When  I 
remember  what  it  was,  I  wish  I  had  a  glass  of  it,  and 
the  stomach  to  bear  it  unharmed,  at  this  present 
writing.  But  the  old  gentleman  is  long  since  de- 
parted, and  Kentish  Town  has  quite  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  his  day.  Then  it  was  a  pretty  little 
village,  with  trees  here  and  there  before  its  ale-houses, 
with  red-faced  old  country  houses  standing  in  their  gar- 
dens ;  a  little  colony  to  which,  when  cabs  penetrated, 
the  horse  was  ^  put  up,'  and  the  cabman  sat  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves on  the  bench  before  the  tavern-door,  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  wondering  at  the  rural  quiet  around  him. 
Now  a  big  church  stands  on  the  spot  where  stood  the 
squat  brick  chapel  which  sufficed  for  the  old  urbans  of 
Kentish;  scores  and  scores  of  cockney  villas  have 
been  scattered  peU-meU  over  the  pleasant  old  fields ; 
gin-palaces  and  pawnbrokers'  shops  have  crowded  the 
precincts ;  and  a  Holbom  publican  here  built  a  Ketreat, 
i.e.  a  tea-garden  tavern,  for  sing-song,  dancing,  and 
Reworks,  which,  however,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  the 
magistrates  refused  to  license. 

And  now,  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  we  leave 
Brown  George  to  the  groom,  and  then  quitting  my 
companions  for  a  time,  I  go  on  a  little  pilgrimage, 
imdertaken  by  me  half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  and  al- 
ways on  Christmas-day,  to  the  City  of  the  Dead — the 
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Cemetery.  It  is  well  for  us,  brother,  thus  occasionally 
to  visit  the  spots  where  the  lost  loved  ones  are  laid ; 
it  is  the  one  break  in  our  commerce  with  the  world — 
the  one  oasis  of  real  feeling  in  the  great  desert  of  life. 
Hither  one  invariably  comes  alone,  here  one  puts  off 
the  close-fitting  mask  which  we  wear  under  every 
other  circumstance,  and  here  we  commune  silently 
with  the  dead,  to  whom  only  a  fleeting  thought  is 
spared  in  the  busy  worldly  round.  Ah,  dear  one 
lying  low !  though  the  eyelid  is  no  longer  moist,  and 
though  the  lips  can  mention  thy  name  now  without 
quivering,  thou  art  not  forgotten !  But  few  of  the 
promises  of  amendment  made  in  the  first  great  grief 
at  the  loss  of  thee  have  been  kept;  bit  by  bit  the 
good  resolutions  have  been  abandoned ;  and  yet ! — and 
yet!  On  these  Christmas-days  especially  has  me- 
mory peculiar  powers  of  revocation,  and  the  dead  live 
again  in  recollection  more  vividly  than  at  other  sea- 
sons. I  see  that  the  Cemetery  has  had  many  visitants 
this  day :  many  of  the  tombs  bear  immortelles^  or 
branches  of  evergreen,  or  little  bouquets  of  flowers ; 
and  on  one,  the  gravestone  of  a  child,  I  see  a  very 
beautiful  little  holly  cross.  There  are  fewer  gapers 
than  usual :  most  of  those  persons  I  meet  are  either 
dressed  in  mourning  or  have  an  earnest  decent  expres- 
sion, showing  that  their  visit  there  was  not  without 
an  object.  How  I  hate  your  cemetery  visitors  on  a 
Simday  afternoon  I — your  gaping,  lolling,  mooning  boys 
and  girls;  your  drivelling,  open-mouthed,  middle-aged 
drearies,  who  'jist  walk  up  to  the  Simmintry  afore 
tea!'  and  who  may  be  heard  bawling  to  each  other, 
^Look  'ere,  J'mima;  'ere's  a  byewtifol  one!'  or  *  Ain't 
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this  a  hugly  toom,  Jane  T  and  who  are  always  myste- 
riously inquisitive  about  the  ^  Cattykooms.'  Very 
lovely  the  Cemetery  looks  as  I  leave  it,  with  its 
thousands  of  gravestones  like  a  flock  of  sheep  on 
the  side  of  the  green  hill — Cleave  it  with  the  strange 
thought  that  one  day  I  shall  visit  it,  to  leave  it  no 
more. 

My  companions  await  me  at  the  far  gate,  and  toge- 
ther we  trudge  through  Highgate — ^a  dull,  dreary, 
little  hamlet,  too  big  for  a  village,  too  smaU  for  a 
town — ^a  place  which  the  march  of  intellect  has  left 
behind,  and  which  has  not  strength  of  mind  enough 
to  take  up  the  running.  Grass  grows  between  the 
paving-flags,  and  commerce  is  at  a  standstill.  There 
is  a  suflBciency  of  taverns,  but  they  are  small  and  of 
the  beerhouse  order,  and,  like  all  other  houses,  are 
now  tightly  closed.  I,  who  have  known  Highgate  any 
time  this  quarter  of  a  century,  having  been  '  birched 
and  bred'  there,  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  place, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  its  normal  state  of 
solemn  stupidity ;  but  my  companions  are  highly  dis- 
gusted with  Highgate,  and  want  to  know  '  If  there's 
nothing  to  do,  or  nothing  to  see?  Do?  well,  they 
can  be  sworn  on  the  horns,  if  they  like,  all  the  rubbish 
about  not  drinking  small  beer  when  you  can  get 
strong ;  or  not  kissing  the  maid  when  you  can  get  the 
mistress — always  imless  you  like  the  small  beer  and 
the  maid  best ;  but  that  would  involve  standing  im- 
limited  beer  to  numerous  pot- wallopers,  and  would  be 
a  duU  proceeding  after  all.  See?  well,  I  don't  know 
— yes !  by  Jove ! — the  archway  !  Up  this  lane  to 
the  left,  past  these  half-buried  houses  standing  in 
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their  trim  gardens,  shaded  by  big  trees,  and  looking 
^hnost  ancestral,  though  doubtless  let  on  a  term  of 
43even,  fourteen,  &c.,  to  London  tradespeople,  and  now 
we  are  at  the  Archway  itself. 

A  big  stone  viaduct,  with  broad  balustrades  and 
<}oping-stones,  stretching  across  the  great  North  Bead. 
Looking  north  we  see  the  broad  white  turnpike-road 
stretching  away  towards  Bamet  and  St.  Albans,  a  road 
traversed  forty  years  ago  by  upwards  of  eighty  four- 
horse  coaches — coaches  which  employed  ostlers,  and 
^stablemen,  and  helpers,  which  set  down  thirsty  and 
hungry  travellers  at  hundreds  of  wayside  inns  between 
London  and  York,  and  which  have  long  since  been 
broken  up  in  coachmakers'  yards,  and  had  their  wheels 
rent  from  their  bodies  and  patched  on  to  other  vehi- 
<jles,  while  the  bodies  have  formed  hiding-places  for 
the  village  children,  and  have  had  imaginary  horses 
attached  to  them  by  the  cocks  of  many  village  schools. 
Ay,  the  glory  of  the  North  Eoad  is  gone  for  ever. 
Droves  of  parched  cattle  and  smoking  sheep,  a  few 
<5arriers'  wagons,  and  the  lumbering  carts  of  the 
brick-field  bordering  the  road  are  all  that  it  sees  now, 
save  when  some  of  the  stockbroking  gents  and 
Mincing-lane  princes,  resident  at  Muswell  Hill,  come 
dashing  down  it  in  their  dog-carts  and  mail-phaetons, 
^s  a  near  cut  to  town.  Now  turn  we  the  other  way, 
and  look  at  the  dim  great  giant  London,  sleeping  in 
the  distance.  Now  close  below  us  lies  HoUoway, 
with  Dick  Whittington's  stone,  where  the  runaway 
'prentice  heard  the  bells  which  bade  him  turn  again 
xmd  become  Lord  Mayor  of  London:  further  on, 
Islington,  noW  become  a  part  of  London,  but  in  Cow- 
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ley's  time  a  little  village,  as  Abraham  C.  viciously 
remarks  of  the  metropolis: 

'  Let  but  the  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go. 
And  all  the  foola  that  crowd  thee  so. 
Even  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 
A  village  less  than  Islington  will  grow, 
A  solitude  almost.' 

There  is  the  outline  of  the  Model  Prison,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  middle-class  homes,  from  the 
chimneys  of  which  the  Christmas  essence  is  pouring, 
and  the  walls  of  which  will,  for  hours,  echo  with 
Christmas  love  and  merriment. 


^ 


SKETCHES  FEOM  AN  OFFICE  WINDOW. 


PICCADILLY  CIRCUS. 

Day  after  day  wo  look  down  from  our  windows  on 
some  shifting  aspects  of  the  diorama  of  London  life. 
Assuredly  from  our  post  of  vantage  we  are  able  to 
discover  that  Piccadilly-circus  is  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  that  life.  Our  office  intersects  the  mighty 
thoroughfares  of  Eegent-street  and  Piccadilly.  If  a 
meditative  philosopher  were  to  take  his  st&nd  beneath 
a  lamp-post  of  the  Circus  for  four-and-twenty  hours— j- 
and  there  have  been  meditative  philosophers  who 
have  been  very  fond  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing — ^he 
would  see  enough  of  life  and  incident  to  occupy  him 
fully,  especially  if  he  should  be  of  the  sect  of  the 
laughers  or  weepers.  A  man,  however,  would  hardly 
linger  the  whole  of  a  day  at  the  Piccadilly -circus, 
however  intrinsically  important  the  situation  may  be^ 
unless  he  wished  to  establish  a  reputation  with  the 
police  as  a  harmless  limatic.  But  when  we  are  in  a 
meditative  vein  we  have  only  to  go  to  the  office  win- 
dow, and  by  taking  the  twenty-four  hours  in  detail, 
doing  a  bit  now  and  a  bit  at  another  time,  we  achieve- 
the  day  and  the  night.  It  is  a  case  of  the  suave  mart 
magno.  Amid  the  unrest  and  tumult  we  are  safe- 
within  our  sanctum,  and  the  heaving  sea  of  life  may 
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be  carefully  noted,  and  is  most  worthy  of  accurate 
observation. 

We  have  breakfasted,  and  are  down  (for  once 
with  the  porter)  at  our  office  at  nine,  punctual  as  the 
sun  or  the  Horse  Guards  clock.  How  clear  and  clean 
does  the  long  line  of  Piccadilly  appear,  stretching 
onwards  towards  palaced  terraces  and  the  waving 
foliage  of  the  Parks !  It  is  not  often  that  a  London 
street  is  clear  and  clean.  Even  at  nine  its  aspect  is 
sullied  over ;  but  two  or  three  hours  earlier,  before 
the  shutters  of  a  single  shop  are  unclosed,  before  any 
but  the  earliest  labourers  and  artisans  are  wending 
their  way  to  their  places  of  business,  the  street  is 
flooded  with  the  glorious  primal  sunshine,  and  quite 
a  soft  country  air  is  blowing  up  through  the  defile  of 
houses.  As  we  begin  our  work  we  murmur  ^  What  a 
glorious  day!'  and  amid  proofs  and  letters  we  have 
rebellious  fancies  how  much  jollier  it  would  be  at 
Cowes  or  the  heights  of  Eichmond  Park.  Then  we 
arise  meditatively  and  look  out  of  window.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  to  Eichmond  for 
novelty  and  interest ;  it  is  here,  ready  made  to  hand, 
here  in  Piccadilly-circus,  if  we  can  only  ^  spot'  it. 
Not  so  very  much  of  it,  is  our  second  thought.  Here 
^e  tiie  omnibuses  steadily  setting  in  eastwards  with 
their  freight  of  City  men ;  and  here  are  the  casual 
passengers  hurrying  along.  Not  much  novelty  here, 
you  say.  I  defy  you  to  get  romance  out  of  a  City  'bus. 
I  am  not  so  sure.  Little  Jones,  our  rising  artist,  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  his  wife  on  an  acquaintance, 
much  of  which  was  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  an 
omnibus.     I  grant  you,  however,  that  this  was  not  at 
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nine  o'clock,  but  at  noon,  when  the  omnibuses  will  be 
as  full  of  ladies  as  they  are  now  with  the  men.  Still 
there  is  something  interesting  even  in  these  cartloads 
of  the  unworthy  sex.  From  what  snug  suburban 
homes  they  come  up !  Look  at  the  button-hole  rose 
which  relieves  the  white  waistcoat  so  gaily ;  these  are 
the  men  who  have  got  their  gardens  and  cottages  not 
far  from  the  silvery  Thames  and  its  wooded  banks. 
Nice  women  brushed  their  hats  for  them  this  morning, 
and  waved  their  hands  and  blew  or  gave  soft  kisses. 
You  must  not  smile  at  this  reminiscence  of  domesticity. 
What  is  all  the  hard  work  of  practical  life  but  the 
mere  apparatus  of  that  little  home  ?  Business  is  only 
a  cumbrous  machinery  set  in  motion  by  the  hidden 
spring  of  love.  Many  of  those  fellows  will  be  working 
like  horses  all  day  simply  that  they  may  wear  white 
waistcoats  and  have  roses  in  their  button-holes,  and 
some  little  woman  to  watch  them  through  the  gate  of 
the  suburban  villa  as  they  proceed  to  mount  the  'bus 
for  the  City. 

And  as  for  the  pedestrians,  I  think  I  may  venture 
on  one  simple  classification,  which  is,  that  when  most 
of  the  young  men  are  going  eastwards  probably  a 
majority  of  the  young  girls  are  going  westwards. 
They  must  be  at  their  shops  by  nine  o'clock.  There 
are,  of  course,  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  them ;  but  no  class 
is  so  common  as  those  of  elastic  step  and  cheerful  face 
and  graceful  manner.  And  why  should  not  such  be 
the  case  ?  They  are  filling  up  their  own  little  niches 
in  the  world  competently  and  well,  honestly  earning 
a  slender  livelihood  and  a  trifle  over  for  natural  luxury 
in  the  way  of  dress  and  bonnets,  and  enjoying  the 
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real  happiness  of  a  harmonious  and  well-occupied  life. 
If  you  only  knew  their  individual  histories  you  would 
see  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  their  part  in  the 
home  history :  the  parent,  loving  and  anxious ;  the 
brother  or  sister  or  Mend  with  whom  tiiey  correspond ; 
their  own  petted  books  and  photographs ;  the  clergy- 
man or  kind  lady  who  tries  to  be  friendly  with  them 
and  help  them  on.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in 
France,  but  the  little  English  milliner  is  a  modest 
graceful  little  girl  as  a  rule;  and  shame  on  the 
novelist  or  playwright  who  represents  her  as  anything 
else.  I  hope  those  great-whiskered  funny  fellows 
will  not  peer  too  closely  into  the  bonnet, — albeit  the 
blush  is  becoming  enough, — still  less  that  they  will 
say  anything  rude.  They  nearly  all  want  to  be 
married,  do  these  little  girls,  and  most  of  them  have 
their  legitimate  aspirations  gratified  some  fine  day^ 
but  many  of  them  have  to  regret  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  their  early  life. 

But  the  day  wears  on.  It  is  now  eleven.  I  am 
forcibly  reminded  that  we  are  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leicester-square.  It  is  time  for  the  de- 
jeuner a  la  fourchette^  and  the  French  or  the  Belgians 
are  about  to  take  the  first  dinner  of  their  day.  The 
English  hotels  are  rather  dull,  but  the  foreign  restau- 
rants are  now  all  alive.  How  our  foreign  friends^ 
over  their  black  coffee,  must  wonder  at  the  substantial 
breakfasts  which  our  City  friends  can  make  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning !  The  Circus  is  a  great  place 
for  foreigners,  where  you  may  observe  them  helpless 
among  the  bewilderment  of  omnibuses  and  the  imposi-  • 
tions  of  cabmen.    Now  you  may  notice  one  or  two 
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Inots  of  sprightly  girls,  but  not  so  pleasant  or  healthy- 
looking  as  the  other  young  people  whom  we  have  been 
talking  of.     They  belong  to  the  ballet  of  the  opera, 
and  are  making  their  way  in  the  direction  of  Her 
Majesty's.    You  will  probably  see  the  carriage  of  the 
great  prima  donna  herself.    Now  all  about  the  Circus, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  are  the  offices  belonging  to 
different  steamboat  companies.    It  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  a  group  of  a  certain  kind,  every  now  and  then, 
especially  in  the  holiday  and  tourist  season.     Your 
•customary  traveller  takes  his  berth  as  coolly  as  he 
would  call  a  cab ;  but  every  now  and  then  there  are 
different  kinds  of  visitors :  people  who  go  into  the 
office  to  make  inquiries,  and  come  out  of  it  to  make 
-consultations  on   the   pavement;    people  who    have 
Bradshaw  and  Murray  projecting  from  their  pockets ; 
people  who  are  irresolute  and  nervous ;  people  who 
scan  the  weather  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  who 
have  doleful  thoughts  about  the  passage  across  the 
Channel,  or  who  are  intrusting  themselves  for  the  first 
time  to  the  sea,  with  feelings  analogous  to  those  which 
once  actuated  Christopher  Columbus.  Now  just  lounge 
for  a  minute  as  those  omnibuses  rest  at  their  stations  at 
the  comer  of  the  Circus.    This  is  the  great  starting- 
place  where  prudent  people  may  save  a  penny.     It  is 
wonderful  how   many  hundred  yards  very  solvent 
people  will  walk  in  order  to  catch  the  omnibus  at  the 
<5omer  and  save  a  copper.     I  can  very  well  understand 
it  in  the  case  of  that  thin  delicate-looking  lady,  who  is 
doubtless  a  morning  governess,  working  through  her 
hours  of  tuition  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  an  hour.    She 
will  take  an  omnibus  to  save  time  and  boot-leather ; 
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but  she  will  also  walk  from  the  Green  Park  to  the 
Circus,  to  save  that  denarius  which  will  mount  up  in 
time  to  something  which  will  be  considerable  to  her. 
As  the  ^  Atlas'  omnibus  passes,  just  look  at  that  merry- 
party  of  children.     They  are  going  out  for  a  holidaj^ 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  are  chattering  about 
the  monkeys  and  the  elephants.     Then  that  party  of 
ladies  are  coming  from  the  Clapham  regions  to  pay  a 
visit  to  St.  John's-wood ;  and  so  great  are  these  Lon- 
don  distances,  of  which  our  country  cousins  wiU  never 
make  themselves  fully  conscious,  that  they  fully  re- 
cognise that  the  call  is  the  real  business  of  a  day.     It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mends  and  relations 
who  do  not  live  in  the  same  postal  district  see  so  little 
of  each  other.     Then  *to  see,'  as  old  Pepys  would 
say,  the  little  gamins  of  newspaper  boys  dash  through 
the  whirl  of  vehicles  to  offer  those  evening  papers, 
which  are  published  a  little  after  breakfast-time,  but 
which  have  that  humorous  title. 

About  noon  we  can  just  distinguish  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell  of  our  parish  church,  St.  James's,  Picca- 
dilly, giving  its  little-heeded  summons  for  the  passers- 
by  to  come  for  matin  song.  But  for  most  Londoners 
laborare  est  orare  must  be  the  ecclesiastical  motto. 
Sometimes  the  street  just  beyond  our  office  is  gay  with 
festive  carriages  and  white-favoured  horses.  There  is 
a  grand  wedding  at  St.  James's,  and  our  parish 
church,  in  respect  to  grand  weddings,  is  almost  even 
now  with  St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  Now  you 
recognise  the  men  of  the  clubs  in  the  Pall  Mall  direc- 
tion. Lots  of  them  are  coining  from  the  region  of 
Jermyn-street,  on  their  way  to  their  bow-windows ; 
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you  may  easily  guess  which  of  them  belong  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  which  to  the  University  Clubs, 
and  some  very  acute  people  will  almost  venture  to 
distinguish  the  Carlton  men  from  the  Eeform.     The 
man  of  the  Qarrick  Club  forms  a  genus  by  himself, 
and  by  the  knowing  ones  is  easily  distinguishable. 
There  are  not  many  lawyers  about  our  Circus,  except 
during  the  session  of  Parliament,  when  we  see  the 
acute  combative  faces  which  may  be  afterwards  re- 
cognised in  the   committee -rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     Literary  men  are  much  more  plentiful. 
Near  our  office,  in  St.  James's-square,  is  the  London 
Library,  which  literary  men  know  and  love  so  well, 
with  its  pleasant  rooms  and  all  the  good  books  in  all 
the  languages.     It  is  the  most  natural  walk  in  the 
world  for  the  present  writer  to  vacate  the  seat  before 
the  office  window  for  the  London  Library,  or  to  be- 
take himself  from  that  crowd  of  books  to  the  crowd  of 
faces. 

In  the  afternoon  we  are  at  our  busiest.  The  shop- 
ping in  Regent-street  is  at  its  height.  The  carriages 
roll  past  from  Piccadilly  and  Pall-mall.  Later  they 
set  in  steadily  towards  Hyde-park-comer.  There  are 
now  fewer  business  people  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  London.  The  dandies  and  the  exquisites  make 
their  brief  appearance.  Perhaps  the  smart  young  men 
smile  at  that  studious-looking  man,  with  a  coat  a  little 
threadbare,  who  is  carrying  a  heavy  folio  under  his 
arm  which  he  has  just  purchased  in  a  neighbouring 
bookseller's  shop,  and  our  neighbourhood  is  rich  in 
these.  He  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  statesmen,  and  there  are  many  wreathed 
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smiles  for  him  from  carriage- windows,  if  he  would 
only  condescend  to  note  them.  It  is  quite  refreshing 
to  meet  with  a  great  man  who  can  afford  to  dress 
badly,  and  dresses  badly  accordingly.  I  only  wish  I 
was  rich  enough  to  wear  ^  a  shocking  bad  hat.'  I  re- 
member, some  years  ago,  happening  to  walk  behind 
one  of  our  most  illustrious  judges  as  he  had  been 
walking  up  Parliament-street,  and  was  making  a  cut 
through  the  wilderness  of  lanes  on  the  north  of  Tra- 
falgar-square. He  had  a  huge  greatcoat  on,  of  the 
old*-fashioned  broadcloth  and  make,  and  had  a  roll  in 
his  walk  certainly  the  reverse  of  any  elegance  of  atti- 
tude. He  was  rather  elbowed  in  the  crowd,  and  there 
was  a  man  distributing  printed  papers  who  was  very 
anxious  to  force  one  upon  him,  and  perhaps  because 
he  was  waved  away  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
the  fellow  was  very  pertinacious  in  the  attempt.  I 
stopped  this  troublesome  man  and  said,  ^  My  inend, 
do  you  know  who  that  is  ?'  '  And  who  may  he  be  ?' 
was  the  answer,  with  an  impudent  leer.   '  That  is  the 

great  judge.  Lord  Chief .'     I  have  seldom 

seen  a  man  so  taken  aback.  He  gasped  for  breath, 
and  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  great 
judge  would  then  and  there  pass  on  him  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  and  consign  him  to  some  policeman 
for  its  execution.  This  little  incident  happened  about 
the  time  that  Macaulay  had  rooms  in  the  adjacent 
Albany,  and  he  would  roll  along  towards  the  Circus, 
as  the  Times  said,  ^  muttering  half  aloud  the  sentences 
which  were  one  day  to  astonish  and  delight  the  world.' 
Looking  westwards,  towards  sunset,  we  often  ob- 
serve fine  effect  of  colour  in  the  evening  sky.    Not  on 
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the  ocean  alone,  where  *  the  sunset  at  sea'  has  its  noble 
eflfect  as  the  lordly  disc  dips  suddenly,  nor  yet  on  the 
country  side,  where  the  red  light  is  flashed  on  tower 
and  tree,  but  in  busy  London  also,  when  the  smoke 
is  transposed  to  flame,  or  the  clouds  gather  into  thun- 
derous masses  as  if  to  make  a  pall  for  a  doomed  city, 
at  times  we  obtain  pictorial  effects  which  even  a 
Turner  might  reproduce,  and  yet  be  thought  exag- 
gerated. I  think  that  many  persons  on  their  home- 
ward journey  have  seen  with  wonder  some  such  effects 
as  these  as  they  have  passed  our  office  windows,  tra- 
veiling  westwards,  like  the  wise  men  from  the  East. 
When  the  fresh  breeze  of  evening  has  sprung  up  and 
the  lamplighter  is  doing  his  rapid  errand  along  the 
streets,  once  more  we  recognise  a  changed  aspect. 
The  young  girls  are  let  loose  from  the  shops,  and  a 
little  jaded,  but  stUl  cheerful  and  pleasant,  they  have 
now  their  dearly-earned  evening's  leisure  before  them. 
Men  look  hungry  and  are  going  to  dine.  Our  French 
friends  in  particular  are  in  a  state  of  pleasing  excite- 
ment about  Leicester-square.  Men  who  have  gazed 
complacently  at  the  turtle  at  the  restaurant  at  St. 
James's  Hall  are  now  proceeding  thitherwards  with 
the  intent  to  convert  such  turtle  into  human  tissue. 
The  chances  are  that  on  an  evening  there  is  almost  a 
mob  near  our  office  of  those  who  are  going  to  St. 
James's  Hall.  There  are  of  course  different  kinds  of 
mob.  There  is  the  musical  mob,  the  political  mob, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  mob.  Many  others  there  are, 
who  wander  on  with  no  desire  for  amusement  within 
walls,  blinding  light,  and  a  heated  atmosphere,  but 
only  desire  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  Parks,  the 
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longs  of  London,  and  to  wander  on  beneath  the  quiei 
stars  and  gain  after  the  aching  day  some  sense  of  tran- 
quillity  and  peace.  Xow  again  there  is  a  steady  roll. 
in  the  season,  of  carriages  driving  eastwards.  They 
are  bearing  away  cheerful  parties  to  the  opera  and  th( 
theatres.  We  see  some  very  pretty  sights  from  our 
office  windows.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  being  in  an 
opera  stall  with  a  good  lorgnette.  The  ladies  are  ii: 
full  evening  costume,  with  light  wrappers,  cheerful 
and  animated,  enjoying  the  anticipation  of  their  amuse- 
ment as  much  as  they  will  enjoy  the  amusement  itself. 
They  are  in  very  pretty  costumes,  with  eyes  and  haii- 
to  match.  They  pass  with  tantalising  quickness ;  wo 
can  only  get  peeps  at  a  kaleidoscope.  Then  our  streets 
will  be  quiet  for  a  space,  till  in  continuous  rumble  wc 
hear  the  sounds  of  the  homeward  wheels.  Should  a 
smart  shower  come  down  the  passengers  are  soon  fly- 
ing,  and  wo  are  left  solitary.  Instead  of  a  shower  ii 
is,  perhaps,  a  thunderstorm,  and  the  confusion  and 
flight  are  still  more  marked.  Then  is  it  the  time  fo]' 
gentlemen  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  to  take  meteor- 
ological observations,  and  send  their  remarks  to  the 
I'ivies.  Gmdually  it  grows  quite  late.  The  last  'bu? 
eastward  has  gone,  and  soon  the  last  'bus  westward  is 
gone  also.  Then  you  may  see  people  of  a  restless 
turn  of  mind  promenading  the  Circus  with  looks  oJ 
gloom  and  discontent.  These  ai'c  the  unfortunates 
who  are  too  late  for  the  last  'bus.  They  loiter  about 
in  a  wavering  and  despondent  manner.  Then  some 
of  them  hail  cabs,  while  the  impecunious  ones  make 
up  their  minds  and  bodies  for  a  heavy  homewai'd 
trudge. 
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Ah  me !  times  have  indeed  changed  since  we  first 
heard  of  Piccadilly.  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  in  his 
history  how,  when  he  was  plain  Edward  Hyde,  and 
not  ^the  Chancellor,'  he  and  his  friends  would  take 
horse  near  "Westminster  Hall  and  ride  out  into  the 
fields  adjacent,  and  how  at  that  time  there  was  a 
•  pleasant  bowliig-alley  in  the  country  district  caUed 
Piccadilly.  The  long  arms  of  London  are  now  stretch- 
ing out  far  and  wide,  and  the  pleasant  bowling-alleys 
of  the  present  will  be  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the 
future.  How  odd  were  those  proclamations  which  the 
Stuarts  used  to  issue  against  the  huge  overgrown  size 
of  London !  There  was  a  well-known  political  rhyme 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century — 

*  What  London  is  to  Paddington, 
Such  is  Pitt  to  Addington.' 

The  London  of  to-day  compared  with  the  London  of 
the  Stuarts  is  very  much  ^  what  London  is  to  Pad- 
dington.' There  are,  however,  no  Mohawks  abroad 
in  the  streets,  and  the  tribe  that  correspond  to  them 
have  better  manners  though  they  keep  later  hours. 
The  mention  of  those  late  hours  brings  us  very  much 
back  to  the  point  of  time  where  we  started.  We  have 
really  been  ^  twice  round  the  clock.'  "Westward  it  is 
still  dark,  but  eastward,  behind  the  looming  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  there  are  streaks  of  colour  which  will  whiten, 
deepen,  broaden,  till  there  is  a  great  glare,  and  '  the 
awful  rose  of  dawn'  is  once  more  opened.  It  is  a  time 
of  deep  slumber,  ^  and  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying 
still.'  And  yet  not  all.  For  even  at  Piccadilly-circus, 
as  elsewhere,  the  monotonous  calm  is  broken  by  hur- 
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ried  footsteps  and  random  voices.  Some  of  the  earliest 
sons  of  labour  are  going  on  to  their  toil ;  some  of  the 
strayed  revellers  from  dance  or  banquet  arc  going  to 
their  late  couches.  The  children  of  night  and  the 
children  of  morning  meet.  Here  is  the  clear  musical 
whistle,  and  here  the  broken  glee  or  snatch  from 
hardly  sober  lips.  Such  are  the  sights  which  are  to 
be  seen  from  our  office  windows.  There  is  nothing 
new  imder  the  sim.  It  is  very  much  the  same  in  our 
nineteenth  Christian  century  as  when  Horace  and 
Juvenal  wrote  about  the  Suburra  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.     TeUe  est  la  vie. 

'  So  THUS  the  glass  of  time  from  hour  to  hour.' 


HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  A  SERVANTS' 
REGISTRY  OFFICE. 


Having  occasion  recently  to  repair,  by  appointment, 
to  one  of  those  places  which  have  of  late  become  quite 
^  institutions  ■  in  this  country,  a  ^  Servants'  Registry 
Office,'  I  was  let  in  for  half  an  hour's  entertainment 
in  what  passed  within  my  hearing,  though  it  pre- 
sented probably  but  a  sample  of  the  daily  proceedings 
in  an  establishment  of  the  kind. 

I  had  come  to  meet  a  young  person  whose  services 
I  was  anxious  to  secure  from  the  strong  terms  in 
which  she  had  been  recommended  to  me ;  but  as  I 
was  before  the  time  appointed,  and  she  was  con- 
siderably after,  I  was  placed  in  the  position  of  an 

imintentional  witness  of  what  transpired  in  the  in- 
terval. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  observe  that  the  ^  office '  in 
question  was  kept  by  a  female,  a  married  woman  of 
well-merited  reputation  for  respectability  and  judg- 
ment, who  had  now  been  doing  business  for  years  in 
that  line,  and,  it  was  said,  had  made  a  good  thing  of 
it.  She  had  her  stated  hours  of  business,  and  did 
nothing  else.  Formerly  she  had  kept  a  shop,  a  green- 
grocer's on  a  small  scale,  carrying  on  the  two  busi- 
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nesses  together ;  but  she  found  that  the  two  lines  did 
not  somehow  suit  one  another;  that  the  supplying 
her  customers  with  apples  and  cabbages  interfered  so 
with  her  ^  domestic'  transactions  that,  favouring  no 
doubt  the  one  that  was  more  lucrative,  she  disposed 
of  her  stock-in-trade,  converted  her  shop  into  what 
she  termed  her  office,  with  an  ante-  or  waiting-room, 
pulled  down  the  old  signboard,  and  replaced  it  by 
another,  which  proclaimed  to  the  passing  world,  in 
gilt  and  blue,  that  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
proprietress  was  devoted  to  her  ^  registry.' 

She  was  a  person  eminently  adapted  for  the  calling 
she  had  selected.  In  her  dress  she  was  faultlessly 
neat  and  simple.  Never  did  you  see  upon  her — at 
least  in  business  hours — so  much  as  a  superfluous 
bit  of  ribbon,  far  less  anything  approaching  the  gay 
or  flashy.  Her  manner,  without  being  dry,  was 
thoroughly  business-like  and  the  same  to  all  her  cus- 
tomers. Whether  it  were  peeress  or  poor  curate's 
wife,  whether  it  were  the  employer  of  a  dozen  servants 
or  only  of  one  of  all  work,  she  preserved  consistently 
the  same  ci^dl  demeanour  to  every  one,  so  that  all  came 
away  with  a  correspondingly  good  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Primworthy. 

The  young  woman  whom  I  expected  not  having 
arrived,  Mrs.  Primworthy  begged  that  I  would  take  a 
seat  in  the  ante-room  already  referred  to,  which  ac- 
cordingly I  did,  hoping,  as  I  did  so,  that  my  detention 
might  not  be  long. 

This  apartment  evidently  served  as  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy's  sitting-room  when  she  was  not  pursuing  her 
professional  avocations.     There  was  a  convenient  win- 
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<low  in  the  dividing-wall,  through  which,  when  seated, 
you  could  take  a  panoramic  view  of  the  so-called 
office.  This  intermediate  window  had  been  left  open ; 
>io  that  not  only  could  I  see,  if  I  wished,  those  in  the 
iiext  room,  but  I  could  also  hear — in  fact  I  could  not 
Jielp  hearing — their  conversation. 

Having  accordingly  taken  a  chair,  I  readily  ac- 
«'epted  also  the  offer  of  a  newspaper,  and  for  a  few 
laoments  it  engaged  my  attention ;  but  I  soon  found 
reading  to  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  distractions  of 
the  adjacent  audience  chamber,  so  I  gave  up  the 
:»ttempt. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  off  on  the  arrival  of 
u  lady  in  her  carriage  and  pair,  who,  having  alighted, 
proceeded  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Primworthy  her  pitiable 
<ase.  Her  countenance,  I  fancied,  bore  a  look  of 
Jiarassment ;  and  as  I  heard  her  disclose  the  plight 
that  she  was  in,  I  certainly  did  not  wonder  that  she 
-hould  evince  something  like  anxiety. 

'  "Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,'  she  began,  '  I  am  in 
i^-eat  trouble.  My  servants  are  all  leaving  me,  and  I 
•annot  imagine  the  reason  wh5^  When  I  say  all,  I 
jQcan  all  excepting  my  cook,  who  came  to  me  about  a 
ibrtnight  ago.  I  do  hope  she  will  stay,  for  really  she 
i  s  invaluable.  But  all  the  rest  have  given  mc  notice, 
und  that  within  a  day  or  two  of  one  another.  They 
-ecm,  without  any  cause,  to  liave  taken  a  whim  into 
I  heir  heads  to  leave  me  in  less  than  a  month  from 
now.  I  feel  it  so  I  cannot  tell  you.  When  I  think 
.  i  the  ingratitude  of  their  behaviour,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  perplexity  they  have  placed  me  in,  it  almost 
'  »vercomes  me  ;  and  then  we  have  visitors  coming  to 
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stay  with  us.     0  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  am  quite  be- 
wildered at  the  prospect.' 

^  "Well,  ma'am,  I'm  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it : 
but  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  your  ser- 
vants have  given  warning  ?' 

'  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Now  you  know  our  old  nurse 
who  has  been  with  us  for  years,  and  who  I  supposed 
was  so  attached  to  the  family  that  she  could  not  have 
endured  the  thought  of  leaving  us.  Well,  she  was 
the  very  first,  positively,  to  give  me  notice.  That  I 
thought  bad  enough.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  others 
followed  her  example.  My  lady's-maid,  who  suits  me 
to  a  nicety,  and  my  housemaid,  and  even  that  steady 
young  man  Jones,  whom  I  was  so  thankful  to  you  for 
finding  for  me,  he  says  he  must  seek  another  situation 
too.' 

''Tis  certainly  very  trying,  ma'am,  isn't  it?  I 
wonder  whatever  can  be  the  cause  of  it  all.  Has 
there  been  nothing  unpleasant  with  them  that  you 
can  think  of,  ma'am?  Servants  are  really  getting  sa 
high  and  mighty  in  their  notions  now,  that  they'll 
scarce  bear  being  spoke  to.' 

'  0,  dear,  no.  There  has  been  no  occasion  even 
for  fault-finding  lately.  And  it  seems  so  strange :  they 
all  say  they  are  so  sorry  to  go,  and  speak  of  the 
kindness  of  their  master  and  mistress,  yet  they  cannot 
think  of  staying.  I  have  questioned  them,  and  en- 
treated them  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter ;  but  the 
only  answer  I  can  get  is:  "Things  is  not  as  they 
used  to  be."  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change.. 
We  treat  them  exactly  the  same  as  we  always  have, 
and  they  have  no  complaints  to  make.    I  have  only  one 
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comfort  amidst  it  all,  and  that  is  my  new  cook,  who 
is  the  best,  I  think,  I  haYe  eYer  had,  says  she  is  quite 
comfortable,  and  has  expressed  no  wish  to  leaYe  me. 
She  tells  me  also  she  has  known  of  serYants  elsewhere 
being  seized  with  a  similar  freak,  and  all  giYing  notice 
together.  I  think  she  said  in  one  of  the  places  where 
she  was  before,  they  all  did  so  one  morning.  But  it 
is  fortunate  she  is  not  going  too,  is  it  not,  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy  ?' 

But  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  noticed,  made  no  answer 
to  this  remark ;  and  a  peculiar  look  she  put  on  made 
me  fancy  some  suspicion  had  occurred  to  her.  *  Do 
you  know,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  *  I  should  much  like 
to  talk  a  bit  to  your  footman  Jones.  He  knows  me 
well,  and  I  will  reason  with  him,  and  tell  him  what  I 
think  of  his  conduct.     It  can  do  no  harm,  ma'am.' 

^  0,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  no  sort  of  use.  Foolish  fellow,  he  is. 
quite  resolYcd  to  be  gone  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
You  may  try  what  you  can  do.  Here,  Jones,'  said 
the  lady,  stooping  forward  to  beckon  the  man  in. 

^  Excuse  me,  ma'am,'  interposed  Mrs.  Primworthy^ 
^  I  must  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  step  into  the  next 
room,  as  I  think  he  won't  like  speaking  out  before 
you ;  so  if  you  don't  mind,  ma'am,  just  taking  a  seat 
in  here — '  (opening  the  door  of  the  room  I  was  in). 

Mrs.  Primworthy  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but 
showed  the  lady  in,  and  closing  the  door  again,  sum- 
moned Jones  into  her  presence. 

I  own  I  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  on  being^ 
discoYcred  in  my  retreat,  especially  when  its  facilities 
for  oYcrhearing  became  apparent.    The  lady  CYinced 
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a  little  surprise  at  seeing  me,  and  perhaps  felt  some- 
thing more ;  but  we  both  remained  seated,  still  and 
silent,  listening  to  the  conversation  between  the  foot- 
man and  the  registress.  And  now  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  shrewd  tact  of  Mrs.  Primworthy. 
Instead  of  opening  a  direct  fire  upon  the  man  with 
the  straightforward  inquiry  why  it  was  he  had  given 
notice,  she  adopted  the  masterly  flank  movement  of 
expressing  a  deep  interest  in  the  cook  who  had  lately 
left  the  place,  and  after  enumerating  her  various  ex- 
cellences, all  of  which  Jones  indorsed  to  the  full,  she 
observed, 

*  Yes,  indeed,  she  was  what  we  may  call  a  good 
servant,  and  no  mistake ;  and  what's  more,  she  was  a 
comfortable  sort  of  a  person  to  live  with ;  and  I'm 
quite  certain,  Jones,  if  she'd  a-remained  you  never 
would  have  wanted  to  leave  the  same  as  you  are.' 

*  ]S!'o,  mum,  nor  none  on  us  wouldn't,  and  so  that's 
the  truth,'  admitted  Jones,  fidling  at  once  into  the 
trap. 

*  It  makes  such  a  deal  of  difference,  doesn't  it, 
Jones,  wlien  a  cook  makes  things  agreeable  in  the 
kitchen  ?  I  knew  it  was  so.  Servants  as  has  a  kind 
master  and  mistress  don't  all  give  warning  that  way 
without  there  being  a  cause  for  it.' 

*  That  thev  don't,  mum,  and  accordin'  to  mv  no- 
lions  servants  did  ought  to  be  all  of  a  equality  like, 
and  not  one  set  over  the  rest  on  'em.  It  makes  a 
place  beyond  all  bearing  that  it  do.' 

I  stole  a  glance  across  at  the  lady,  and  it  was  really 
painful  to  witness  the  evident  discomfort  which  this 
I'bservation  of  the  footman  occasioned  her.  She  started 
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as  if  to  rise  from  her  chair  and  stop  further  discus- 
sion; but  on  Mrs.  Primworthy  resuming,  she  sat 
still. 

^  And  then,  Jones,'  added  Mrs.  Primworthy,  ^  I've 
always  found  when  a  cook  do  treat  her  fellow- 
servants  bad,  it's  a  thing  she  can't  be  cured  of,  so  it 
isn't  any  use  arguing  with  her  on  it.' 

*  That's  just  where  it  is,  mum;  and  as  I  says, 
'tain't  no  good  any  on  us  a-tryin'  to  remain.  Her 
temper  be  so  bad,  and  she  be  that  there  violent,  as  no 
one  can't  'bide  in  sight  of  her.  I'm  sure  I've  always 
a- wished  to  live  peaceable  like  with  every  one ;  but 
that  there  woman  she  won't  leave  none  on  us  alone. 
^Tis  her  natur',  I  expects;  and  so  sometimes  she'll 
be .  abusin'  one,  sometimes  t'other,  and  sometimes 
abusin'  us  all  round.  Such  a  time  as  I've  had  these 
here  last  ten  days  !  I'd  sooner  'list  for  a  soldier.  I'd 
sooner — ' 

Here  Mrs.  Primworthy  interrupted  him. 

'  Tour  mistress  is  sadly  put  about,  Jones.  Don't 
you  think  you  could  manage  to  stay  on  till  she  was 
suited  ?  and  you  might  have  more  time,  perhaps,  to 
look  out  for  a  good  place.' 

'No,  mum;  I'm  very  sorry  for  missus,  but  I 
couldn't  stay :  I  believe  as  it  would  be  the  death  o' 
me.  I  was  going  to  say  as  I'd  sooner  break  stones 
from  momin'  to  night,  and  get  my  vittles  where  I 
could,  than  I'd  bide  in  a  place  where  that  there  woman 
was.  If  we  was  a  lot  of  dogs,  she  couldn't  treat  us 
no  worse  nor  she  do.  'Tain't  me  only,  either :  every 
one  as  comes  to  the  kitchen  catches  it  from  her  just 
the  same.     If  it's  the  baker  or  the  grocer's  man,  she 
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do  fly  at  'em  as  if  she  was  a  tiger,  axing  them  what 
brings  'em  there,  and  suchlike,  till  some  on  'em  de- 
clares as  they  won't  come  no  more.  'Twas  only  last 
night  as  the  butcher's  boy  said  some  one  else  might 
come  for  orders,  'cos  he  shouldn't  come  again.  Never 
did  see  such  a  woman  in  all  my  life :  she  must  be 
abusin'  or  a-scoldin'  summut.  Why,  one  day,  if  she 
didn't  take  and  beat  the  poor  cat  with  the  bastin' 
spoon,  'cos  she  happened  to  come  nigh  the  hastener 
when  she  was  a-roastin',  till  the  poor  animal  went 
limpin'  off  under  the  dresser.' 

The  amazement  and  consternation  of  the  lady, 
which  had  been  fast  fomenting,  here  reached  a  climax, 
and  completely  got  the  better  of  her.  Unable  to  sit 
quiet  any  longer,  she  quickly  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
presenting  herself  again  in  the  office,  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion. 

The  appearance  of  his  mistress  Jones  took  as  a 
signal  for  him  to  withdraw ;  whereupon  the  lady  re- 
commenced. 

^Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  have  overheard  all. 
I  really  do  not  know  how  I  feel !  I  am  amazed  I  I 
am  mortified  too.  How  I  have  been  taken  in  with 
that  woman !  To  me  she  is  perfectly  respectftd,  ap- 
pearing to  know  her  place  most  thoroughly ;  and  yet 
amongst  the  servants  she  must  be  a  regular  virago. 
Still,  I  feel  relieved  greatly,  disappointed  though  I 
am.  I  am  sure  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  way  in 
which  you  elicited  the  truth  from  Jones,  and  really 
you  deserve  great  credit  for  being  so  clever.' 

Mrs.  Primworthy  smiled,  with  a  look  of  modest 
satisfaction,  and  replied, 
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*  Why,  ma'am,  when  you  told  me  what  the  cook 
had  said  to  you,  I  suspected  at  once  what  was  the 
matter.' 

*  Well,  I  say,  I  think  it  was  very  clever  of  you. 
But  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  for,  do  you  know,  I  en- 
tirely forgot  to  make  any  inquiry  respecting  the 
woman's  temper,  so  I  am  justly  punished  for  my  own 
stupid  forgetfulness.' 

*Well,  ma'am,  I  don't  know.  You  might  not 
perhaps  have  heard  the  truth,  even  if  you  had  made 
that  inquiry.  You  see,  some  mistresses  makes  it  a 
sort  of  rule  never  to  say  a  single  word  to  harm  a 
servant  that  applies  to  them  for  a  character;  and  I 
know  one  lady,  for  example,  who,  though  she  has  had 
really  all  sorts  in  service,  gives  the  same  character  to 
every  one.  They  are  all  good-tempered,  all  cleanly, 
all  sober,  and  so  on ;  when  I  know  as  a  fact  some  of 
them  have  been  quite  diflferent.  And  then,  you  see, 
ma'am,  this  woman  is  a  knowing  one;  she  never 
shows  her  temper  to  you:  most  likely  her-  former 
mistresses  have  found  her,  like  you  have,  quite  civil 
and  respectful,  though  in  other  kitchens  she  has  gone 
on  as  she  has  in  yours.  It  is  seldom,  too,  we  can  get 
servants  to  speak  out  of  one  another.  I  assure  you, 
ma'am,  they'll  leave  a  good  place  sooner.  I  don't 
know  when  I've  heard  one  speak  out  like  that  foot- 
man of  yours  did :  and  it  is  a  great  pity  they  don't ; 
for  how  are  you  or  I  to  know — how's  any  one  to  know 
— the  real  characters,  when  there's  an  agreement  like 
to  keep  the  truth  back  from  us  ?  I  suppose,  ma'am, 
you  intend  giving  the  cook  notice  ?' 

^  Indeed  I  shall,'  replied  the  lady.     *I  shall  hurry 
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lioine  and  give  her  warning  at  once  ;  and  I  do  hope, 
by  doing  so,  I  shall  get  my  other  servants  to  stop  on. 
Do  yon  think  they  will,  Mrs.  Primworthy?' 

*  Really,  ma'am,  I  hope  they  may,  bnt  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  Servants  has  got  such  queer  obsti- 
nate notions  sometimes.  But  I  think  if  you  can  send 
the  cook  away,  without  letting  her  fancy  any  one  has 
been  telling  of  her,  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do, 
ma'am.' 

*  Good-morning,  then,  Mrs.  Primworthy  :  I  must 
hurry  home.  I  shall  call  again  to-morrow ;  for  in 
any  case  you  will  have  to  help  me.  I  only  trust  that 
it  may  be  one  servant,  and  not  five,  that  I  shall  re- 
quire you  to  find  for  me.' 

The  lady  now  reentered  her  carriage,  and  the 
footman  closed  the  door  after  her.  Before,  however, 
driving  away,  she  seemed  to  have  remembered  some- 
thing more,  for  Jones  was  sent  back  with  a  message 
relative  to  the  hour  of  the  morrow's  visit;  having 
delivered  which,  the  man  seized  the  opportunity  of 
adding  just  a  word,  as  if  in  self-vindication, 

*  You  see,  mum,  we  never  likes  tellin'  on  one  an- 
other; but  when  a  woman  like  that  cook  do  forget 
herself,  and  come  to  treat  her  fellow-servants  as  if 
they  were  all  her  inferiors,  why,  then,  I  don't  think 
the  likes  of  her  don't  deserve  no  consideration,  but 
only  to  be  treated  accordin'.' 

*  Quite  right,  Jones;  you  need  never  mind  telling 
the  real  truth  in  such  a  case  as  that.' 

There  was  now  a  short  pause ;  Mrs.  Primworthy 
taking  advantage  of  the  vacant  interval  to  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  cast  her  eye  through  a  handful  of  papers 
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which  she  drew  from  her  desk.  Thinks  I  to  myself, 
as  I  mused  over  the  interview  just  concluded,  such,  I 
daresay,  is  but  a  revelation  of  what  talces  place  fre- 
quently in  a  kitchen,  without  ever  reaching  the  ear 
of  master  or  mistress.  Probably  many  a  mysterious 
warning,  which  has  sorely  perplexed  the  head  of  an 
establishment,  is  traceable  to  some  such  cause  as  that 
just  divulged.  While  other  reasons  are  alleged,  the 
truth  is  that  there  is  some  cross-grained  cantankerous 
spirit  below-stairs,  who  embitters  kitchen  life  to  one, 
if  not  more,  of  its  occupants,  till  further  endurance  of 
it  becomes  unbearable. 

I  was  about  to  resume  my  newspaper,  when  a 
second  lady  stepped  in  by  appointment,  like  myself, 
to  meet  a  young  woman  who,  fortunately  for  her,  was 
already  awaiting  her  arrival  in  another  scdle  cPattente^ 
and  had  only  to  be  summoned.  One  glance  at  the 
lady  convinced  me  that,  although  she  might  be  mis- 
tress of  an  establishment,  she  was  not  blessed  with 
a  family.  That  somewhat  antiquated  bonnet;  that 
rather  short  adhesive  skirt,  which  evidently  gave 
shelter  to  no  crinoline,  and  that  quaintly  -  pinned 
shawl,  all  conspired  to  bespeak  unmistakably  the  old 
maid.  She  spoke  deliberately,  yet  somewhat  deter- 
minedly; her  features  seemed  to  take  no* interest  in 
the  remarks  that  escaped  her,  appearing  incapable  of 
evincing  pleasure,  pain,  or  animation. 

'You  see,'  she  began,  with  a  slowness  bordering 
on  solemnity,  that  would  almost  justify  the  following 
specimen  of  punctuation,  '  Mrs.  Primworthy ;  I  re- 
quire, a  person,  of  more  than  ordinary,  respectability. 
Situated,  as  I  am ;  and  there  being  only  females,  in 
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my  house ;  it  is  necessary  to  avoid,  the  slightest  cause, 
for  scandal;  or  even,  remark.  You  know;  I  keep, 
but  the  two.  I  require  them,  to  be  as  correct,  as 
myself,  in  every  way.' 

*  Of  course,  ma'am;  naturally  you  do,'  replied  the 
ever-coinciding  Mrs.  Primworthy,  probably  thinking 
all  the  while  she  did  not  see  why  respectable  attend- 
ants were  more  indispensable  in  the  case  of  this 
unprotected  female  than  with  anybody  else,  and 
adding,  ^  Perhaps  you'll  allow  me  to  call  the  young 
woman,  as  she  is  waiting,  and  then  you  can  speak  to 
her  yourself' 

The  summons  resulted  in  the  entrSe  of  a  good- 
looking  girl  of  about  two-and- twenty,  well,  but  cer- 
tainly not  gaily,  dressed,  whose  bright  eyes  and 
animated  look  presented  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
unimpassioned  aspect  of  her  possible  future  mistress. 
Scarcely  possible,  too,  thought  I ;  surely  this  cautious 
maiden  lady  seeks  something  far  more  demure  than 
this  damsel.  The  girl  having  dropped  a  propitiatory 
curtsy,  the  lady  commenced  as  follows,  each  word 
weighed  with  consistent  deliberation : 

*  You  have  been  in  service  before,  I  understand  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  was  housemaid  and  parlour-maid 
at  my  last  place.' 

*  What  sort  of  place  was  it  ? — a  quiet  place  ?' 

^  0  yes,  ma'am ;  'twas  a  very  quiet  place,  and  very 
little  company.' 

^  Did  they  keep  any  men-servants  there  ?' — a  de- 
cided stress  upon  that  awful  word  of  three  letters 
being  perceptible. 

*No,  ma'am,  they  didn't  keep  no  man-servants. 
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They  had  used  to  keep  a  footman  afore  I  come ;  but 
as  I  could  wait  at  table,  master  said  as  he  shouldn't 
want  a  man  no  more.' 

^  And  did  you  and  the  cook  do  all  the  work  of  the 
house  T 

*Not  quite  all,  we  didn't,  ma'am.  There  was, 
besides  us  two,  a  boy  as  used  to  clean  the  boots  and 
knives,  and  run  of  a  errand,  and  sometimes  help  wait 
at  table.' 

*  0,  indeed,  there  was  a  boy,  was  there  ?  And 
pray  what  age  was  the  boy  ?' 

^Well,  ma'am,  I  think  he  said  as  he  was  lust 
turned  sb^teen; 

*  As  much  as  that  ?  Was  he  a  big  boy  or  a  little 
boy?  because,  you  know,  some  boys  at  sixteen  are 
almost  men,  and  quite  as  objectionable.' 

At  this  the  girl  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  nor 
cojild  I :  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  however,  she 
replied, 

^  Why,  he  wasn't  very  big  nor  yet  very  little,  but 
1  never  knowed  as  there  was  ever  anything  against 
the  boy.' 

Despairing,  I  conclude,  of  eliciting  further  infor- 
mation touching  this  interesting  youth  of  sixteen,  the 
lady,  who,  I  noticed,  had  been  scrutinising  the  young 
woman's  attire  from  head  to  foot,  next  went  into  the 
matter  of  dress,  on  which  subject  she  appeared  to  hold 
decided  views. 

*  In  case  of  your  entering  my  service,  I  must  tell 
you  I  should  require  you  to  dress  very  simply.' 

*0  yes,  ma'am,  certainly.  I've  always  been 
'customed  to  dress  plain,' 

X 
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^  Yes,  but/  resumed  the  lady,  *  I  cannot  say  I  con- 
sider your  dress  to-day  at  all  suited  to  a  servant.' 

As  I  glanced  at  the  girl's  clothing,  I  confess  I 
could  discover  nothing  with  which  even  a  fastidious 
mistress  could  find  fault.  The  bonnet  certainly  was 
trimmed  with  broad  green  ribbon,  and  the  gown,  a 
clean  print,  appeared  to  owe  its  expansion  to  one  of 
those  contrivances  held  evidently  in  virtuous  horror 
by  her  pimctilious  criticiser. 

*  You  may  depend  upon  it,'  she  continued,  *  it  is 
very  much  more  becoming  that  the  dress  of  a  female 
should  sit  close  to  her  person  than  that  it  should  be 
spread  out  away  from  it  in  that  manner.' 

I  wondered  at  the  moment  in  what  sense  the  word 
*  becoming'  was  to  be  taken,  whether  the  estimable 
lady  was  under  the  impression  that  a  skirt  which  sat 
as  hers  did  tended  most  to  show  the  figure  to  advan- 
tage. Some  further  allusion,  however,  which  she 
made  relative  to  the  proverbial  unsuitableness  of  cri- 
noline for  going  up-stairs  soon  convinced  mo  that  her 
objection  to  the  article  arose  solely  from  her  notions 
of  propriety. 

After  some  further  observations  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  the 
girl's  doing  her  work  properly  while  encumbered  with 
the  appendage  in  question,  the  latter  yielded  so  far 
as  to  consent  to  lay  it  aside  and  appear  sleek  and  slim 
during  working  hours.  This  point  gained,  the  lady 
next  inquired, 

*  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  cap  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  I've  always  been  used  to  wear  a  cap.' 
^  I  wonder  whether  it  is  what  /  should  call  a  cap. 
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Some  servants  of  mine  have  told  me  before  I  engaged 
them  that  they  wore  caps,  but  on  coming  to  me  they 
have  had  nothing  on  their  heads  but  a  tiny  bit  of  net 
which  you  coidd  not  even  see  imless  you  stood  behind 
them.  Before  engaging  you,  I  think  I  should  like  to 
see  one  of  your  caps.^ 

*  Very  well,  ma'am.' 

*  You  tell  me  you  have  been  accustomed  to  open 
the  door.  I  hope  your  manner  to  visitors  is  respect- 
ful and  modest,  especially,  when  a  gentleman  calls.  I 
have  not  many  gentlemen  visitors ;  but  you  know,  to 
a  gentleman  you  cannot  be  too  guarded  and  reserved 
in  your  manner.  Never  say  a  word  more  than  you 
can  help,  and  never  be  seen  to  smile  or  look  pleased 
as  some  servants  do.' 

The  next  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  lady  had 
reference  to  her  leaving  her  last  place — the  reason 
why.  To  which  the  girl  with,  as  I  thought,  great 
candour  gave  an  answer  well-nigh  fatal  to  her  present 
prospect  of  engagement. 

^Well,  ma'am,  missus  always  said  as  she  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  way  I  did  my  work,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  had  to  leave  only  she  thought  as  I  had 
an  acquaintance.' 

^  A  what?' 

^  An  acquaintance,  ma'am.' 

^An  acquaintance!'  exclaimed  the  maiden  lady, 
her  hitherto  inflexible  features  being  for  the  first 
time  summoned  to  participate  in  the  horrified  amaze- 
ment with  which  the  disclosure  was  received.  *  An 
acquaintance !  0, 1  do  not  wonder  that  you  should 
have  had  notice.    I  never  woidd  keep  a  servant  in 
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my  house  who  was  capable  of  such  an  impropriety. 
A  place  soon  loses  its  name  for  respectability  if 
acquaintances  are  tolerated.' 

^But,  if  you  please,  ma'am/  replied  the  yoimg 
woman,  ^  it  wasn't  true,  only  missus  suspected  so.' 

^  Ah,  but  I  should  be  a£raid  she  had  some  ground 
for  her  suspicion.  Servants  are  so  foolish.  They 
require  so  much  watching  to  keep  them  proper  and 
respectable  that  it  causes  ladies  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  fail  to  look 
after  mine.  Even  on  the  Sunday-^when  they  must, 
of  course,  go  to  church — I  keep  them  within  my  own 
observation.  I  always  make  them  walk  close  behind 
me  and  sit  near  my  pew  where  I  can  see  them,  so  that 
no  one  can  even  speak  to  them  without  my  being 
aware  of  it.  Besides  that,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  see  all  the  letters  that  my  servants  receive,  so 
as  to  prevent  anything  like  an  improper  correspon- 
dence.' 

On  the  disclosure  of  so  complete  a  system  of 
espionage,  the  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  the  young 
woman  that  the  situation  might  not  be  quite  so  de- 
sirable as  she  had  supposed,  and  for  the  first  time 
there  were  symptoms  of  non-acquiescence  in  the  lady's 
mode  of  dealing  with  her  domestics;  so  she  replied, 
still  quite  respectfully, 

^  Please,  ma'am,  I've  always  been  used  to  have  an 
hour  or  two  to  myself  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I 
ain't  never  been  'customed  to  show  anybody  the  letters 
as  I  gets.' 

^  Well,  I  could  not  alter  my  rules  for  any  servant. 
I  only  act  in  accordance  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
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my  duty.    If  you  think  my  ways  too  strict,  you  had 
better  not  think  of  my  place.' 

There  was  a  few  moments'  pause,  during  which  the 
girl  looked  down,  as  if  to  collect  from  off  the  floor 
her  thoughts  or  words  wherein  to  express  them; 
the  result  being,  as  I  quite  anticipated,  her  final 
answer. 

^I'm  'most  afeard,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't  give  you 
satisfaction.' 

An  exchange  of  *  good-mornings'  now  terminated 
this  interesting  though  abortive  interview ;  and  Mrs. 
Primworthy  and  the  lady  being  left  in  sole  occupation 
of  the  office,  the  latter  recommenced : 

*  I  scarcely  thought  that  person  would  answer  for 
me  when  she  came  into  your  office.  She  is  evidently 
fond  of  dress ;  and  altogether  there  was  a  style  about 
her  that  I  do  not  like  in  a  servant.' 

^  Well,  ma'am,'  replied  Mrs.  Primworthy,  *  as  re- 
gards the  matter  of  dress,  why,  you  see,  ma'am,  ser- 
vants is  apt  to  get  a  bit  dressy  nowadays ;  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't  really  have  considered 
that  girl  at  all  gaily  dressed  as  the  times  go.  Things 
is  a  good  deal  changed  now  in  comparison  as  they 
used  to  be ;  and  the  fact  is,  you  can't  get  servants  to 
dress  themselves  the  same  as  they  did  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  with  large  caps  tied  under  the  chin 
and  bonnets  with  scarcely  any  ribbon,  and  short 
skimpy  skirts  and  suchlike.  The  times  is  altered, 
and  we  sha'n't  have  servants  the  same  as  they  used  to 
be  never  again  no  more.  Besides,  ma'am,  iaistresses 
is  so  different.  I  know  some  that  takes  a  sort  of  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  their  servants,  and  woiddn't  have 
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them  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  style  on  no  account 
whatever/ 

*  How  strange  that  does  seem  !  Perhaps  you  had 
better  try  and  find  me  a  more  elderly  person.  Have 
you  any  one  on  your  list  at  present  who  you  think 
would  suit  me  Y 

^  No,  ma'am,  not  at  present,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  no 
one  at  all ;  and  I'm  really  afraid  I  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  meeting  with  the  kind  of  person  you 
require.' 

*  So  I  should  fancy,'  soliloquised  I,  as  on  the  de- 
parture of  this  model  mistress  I  indulged  in  specula- 
tions as  to  whence  the  good  lady  had  derived  her 
notions  of  *  domestic'  treatment;  whether  she  had 
herself  in .  earlier  years  been  subjected  to  anything 
correspondent  in  the  way  of  supervision  and  restraint, 
and  if  so,  how  it  had  answered  in  her  own  case. 
Whether,  for  example,  pains  had  been  taken  to  impress 
upon  her  youthful  mind  the  impropriety  of  possess- 
ing an  ^  acquaintance,'  and  all  such  objectionable 
superfluities  had  been  judiciously  kept  aloof.  Who 
knows  but  what  her  present  freedom  from  marital 
encumbrance  may  be  due  to  the  successful  adoption 
of  this  system  ?  She  may,  perhaps,  owe  her  state  of 
blissftd  celibacy  to  the  praiseworthy  intervention  of 
parents  or  others  who  checked  every  tendency  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance,  and,  thanks  to  their  efforts, 
life  remains  to  her  one  continual  game  of  solitaire. 
But,  be  it  even  so,  I  began  to  have  my  doubts  whether 
the  plan  on  which  this  respected  lady  acted  was  the 
right  one.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  treating  servants  like  young  schoolgirls,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  practicable  impossibility  of  doing 
so.  It  is  no  donbt  a  great  nuisance  to  know  that  one 
or  more  young  men  are  hovering  over  an  equal  num- 
ber of  your  female  attendantB,  and  a  still  greater  one 
when,  on  the  ripening  of  the  acquaintance  into  some- 
thing more,  a  good  servant  like  Betsy  takes  herself  off 
'  for  better  for  worse,'  leaving  you  as  good  as  cookless 
or  nurseless  or  housemaidless ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  after  such  painful  experience,  the 
mistress  of  a  house  should  insert  a  clause  in  her 
resolutions  prohibiting  henceforth  all  followers.  But 
this  does  not  answer,  nor  ever  will  while  the  law  of 
Kature  continues  against  it;  and  so  singular  am  I, 
that  I  now  prefer  engaging  a  servant  who  has  a  re- 
spectable well-defined  Joseph  on  the  horizon,  with 
whom  she  is  permitted  to  ^  keep  company'  at  intervals, 
rather  than  a  young  woman  who,  I  know,  will  be  on 
the  watch  to  take  in  tow  the  first  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry 
— ^perhaps  all  three — ^whom  she  may  succeed  in  sig- 
nalising. 

But  the  time  was  passing,  and  my  young  woman 
had  not  come.  Weary  of  waiting,  I  rose  to  depart, 
when  Mrs.  Primworthy,  knowing  I  had  come  some 
■distance,  prevailed  upon  me  to  ^  wait  a  little  longer.' 
I  was  about  to  speak  to  her  about  the  person  whom 
the  maiden  lady  had  sent  adrift,  and  who  I  thought 
might  have  suited  me,  when  she  was  again  summoned 
back  to  her  office.  A  young  man  with  light  hair  and 
fair  complexion,  about  five-and-twenty,  well  got  up  in 
a  suit  of  light-coloured  garments  and  an  Albert  chain 
dangling  gracefully  from  a  buttonhole,  had  come  to 
transact  business  with  the  accommodating  Mrs.  Prim- 
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worthy.  He  had  come  in  quest  of  a  valet  de  chambrey 
was  my  conclusion ;  or  may  be  he  is  a  married  man, 
and  is  deputed  by  his  wife  to  negotiate  for  some 
female  servant  or  other.  It  was  then  with*  unfeigned 
surprise  that  I  heard  Mrs.  Primworthy  address  him 
familiarly  as  ^  Thomas/  inquiring  interestedly,  at  the 
same  time,  after  his  parents  and  family.  Greater  still 
xras  my  amazement  when,  on  proceeding  to  business,  I 
heard  the  question  asked  him,  *  What  made  you  leave 
your  last  situation  ?'  Yes,  indeed,  however  hard  to 
credit  it,  this  was  a  footman  out  of  place !  He  had 
come  to  see  if  Mrs.  Primworthy  could  find  him  another 
berth. 

^  Why  did  I  leave  my  last  situation?'  he  answered, 
echoing  Mrs.  Primworthy's  question.  ^I  left  it  be- 
cause my  feelings  would  not  allow  me  to  remain  any 
longer;  and  when  you  hear  all  particulars,  you'll  only 
wonder  how  I  put  up  with  it  so  long.' 

^  Indeed,  Thomas !  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  Let 
me  see,  you  was  only  there  four  months — ^was  not 
that  all?' 

^  Six  months,  Mrs.  Primworthy ;  such  a  six  months 
as  I  hope  never  to  pass  in  any  other  situation,  and 
m  take  care  I  don't  if  I  can  help  it.  Why,  they 
don't  know  how  to  treat  a  respectable  man ;  and  then, 
the  things  I  was  expected  to  do  there,  it  brings  up 
all  my  indignation  to  think  of  them.  First  of  all,  I 
wasn't  even  given  a  room  to  myself,  but  was  forced  to 
share  a  bedroom  with  the  groom,  a  common  fellow 
who  used  to  snore  so  loud  I  had  to  lie  awake  for 
hours  listening  to  him.  To  think  of  this,  after  what 
I  had  been  accustomed  to ;  and  then,  this  low  chap, 
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he  knew  so  little  of  his  place,  and  all  that  was  due  to 
me,  that  he  refused  to  clean  my  boots  the  very  first 
morning  after  I  came,  saying  I  was  just  as  much  a 
servant  as  he  was;  so  that  I  had  actually  to  do  my 
own  boot-cleaning  during  the  whole  of  those  blessed 
six  months.' 

i '  *  Well,  but,  Thomas,  I  don't  think  such  little  an- 
noyances as  those  suiBGlcient  cause  for  leaving  a  good 
situation.' 

*  You  wouldn't  call  it  a  good  situation  if  you  knew 
all  the  rest  I  had  to  put  up  with.  A  good  situation 
indeed  I  That  is  just  what  I  was  told  it  was  before  I 
went  there.  I  expected  they  were  good  stylish  sort 
of  people,  who  knew  what  a  man  in  my  position 
would,  and  what  he  would  not,  stand.  Such  un- 
fashionable hours,  too,  as  they  kept  I  never  heard  of 
before  !  If  they  didn't  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
then  expect  me  to  be  all  dressed  and  ready  to  attend 
table  at  such  a  time  of  day  as  that.  Of  course  I  told 
them  at  once  I  couldnH  do  it;  they  must  get  the 
parlour-maid  to  wait  at  breakfast,  and  answer  the 
bells,  too,  and  not  expect  me  anywhere  up-stairs  till 
after  twelve  o'clock.' 

*  That  was  making  rather  bold,  I  think,  Thomas* 
You'll  find  very  few  places  indeed  where  you'll  be 
left  to  yourself  till  twelve  in  the  day.' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  that  is  my  resolution, 
and  I  intend  keeping  to  it.  They  required  nothing 
more  at  my  former  situation,  because  they  knew  better 
what  a  man  like  me  was  entitled  to.  But  there  was 
lots  of  other  things  they  wanted  me  to  submit  to. 
When  I  engaged  for  the  place,  it  was  understood  that 
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I  should  have  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the  end  of  every  six 
months,  making  two  suits  in  the  year ;  but  after  I  had 
been  there  about  two  months,  the  gentleman,  sends  for 
me,  and  says  he,  ^^  Thomas,  there  are  two  suits  of 
clothes  of  mine  on  the  drawers  in  my  dressing-room, 
which  you  can  have ;  they  are  not  at  all  worn  out ; 
take  and  get  them  altered  to  fit  you,  as  they  are  well 
worth  it."  I  felt  my  pride  hurt  at  this,  and  no  won- 
der ;  so  says  I  to  him,  "  No,  sir,  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you:  I  don't  wear  other  people's  cast-off  clothing,  but  I 
don't  mind  carrying  them  down-stairs  and  giving  them 
to  Bill  the  groom.  I  daresay  they  will  be  useful  to 
him,  and  perhaps  he  won't  mind  wearing  them  as 
they  are  without  even  altering !"    And  what  do  you 

think  Mr. says  to  me  because  I  mentioned  this 

about  Bill  and  the  old  clothes  ?  Why,  he  calls  me  an 
insolent  fellow,  and  tells  me  to  be  off  down-stairs. 
So,  when  my  time  was  up,  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  I  received  my  wages  right  enough,  and  quite 
naturally  I  looked  for  the  suit  of  clothes  according  to 
agreement,  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  for  me  to 
have  some  good  new  things  to  come  away  with,  when 

Mr. turns  and  begins  abusing  me  like  anything, 

•saying  he  had  done  more  than  ever  he  was  bound  to 
do  in  offering  me  those  old  things  of  his,  so  I  shouldn't 
get  anything  more  out  of  him,  and  it  was  no  use  for 
me  trying  to.     If  that  wasn't  behaving  shabby !' 

*I  think,  Thomas,'  interposed  Mrs.  Primworthy, 
*^you  was  wrong  in  refusing  the  clothes.  Perhaps  if  it 
was  not  specified  that  the  clothes  should  be  new  ones, 

Mr. considered  he  was  acting  up  to  the  terms 

he  engaged  you  on  in  offering  you  what  he  did.    I 
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know  Mr. has  always  been  represented  to  me  as 

a  thorough  gentleman,  and  the  last  yoimg  man  as 
was  there  said  it  was  a  nice  comfortable  place,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  leave.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Thomas, 
Vm  afraid  you  was  a  little  bit  spoiled,  as  the  saying 
is,  at  the  place  where  you  was  before.' 

^  Well,  you  do  astonish  me  to  think  how  any  man 
of  proper  feelings  could  call  that  a  comfortable  place ; 
but  it  showed  the  sort  of  men  they  had  before  me 
when  they  had  actually  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
the  coals  up-stairs.  They  tried  this  on  with  me  when 
first  I  came,  expecting  I  was  going  to  carry  two  or 
three  great  scuttlefuls  of  coals  a  day  all  the  way  from 
the  coal-cellar  up  to  the  drawing-room.  But,  as  I 
told  them,  my  hands  are  not  made  for  that  sort  of 
work,  and  what's  more,  I  imderstood  my  place  much 
too  well  to  submit  to  it  if  they  had  been.  I  never 
made  any  objection  to  lift  the  coals  on  to  the  fire 
when  the  coal-box  stood  ready  beside  the  chimney- 
piece,  so  as  to  save  the  ladies  the  trouble ;  and  as 
I  was  anxious  to  be  accommodating,  I  told  them  if 
they  would  get  a  sort  of  coal-cupboard  built  on  the 

landing  outside  the  drawing-room  door,  as  Lady 

did,  to  hold  two  or  three  days'  coal,  I  shouldn't  even 
make  a  difficulty  about  filling  the  coal-box  from  there : 
but  as  to  carrying  the  coal-box  upstairs,  I  shouldn't 
do  it' 

*  And  did  they  actually  let  you  off  carrying  the 
coals?'  inquired  the  astonished  Mrs.  Primworthy, 
becoming,  like  myself,  more  and  more  amazed  at 
Thomas's  presumption.  *  If  they  did,  I  think  you 
were  treated  with  great  indulgence  there  altogether.' 
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^  Indulgence !'  exclaimed  the  man ;  ^  don't  speak  of 
indulgence  in  that  house.  I  might  as  well  have  gone 
for  six  months  to  gaol  at  once  for  all  the  indulgence 
that  was  allowed  us  there.  Of  course  a  man  like  me, 
when  he  has  done  his  work,  likes  to  spend  his  even- 
ings now  and  then  with  his  Mends  or  at  his  club* 
But  never  could  I  get  out  of  a  night  without  first 
asking  leave,  and  then  it  was  always,  "  What  do  you 
want  to  go  out  for,  Thomas  ?"  or  "  Where  do  you 
want  to  go  to,  Thomas  ?"  or  "  How  long  shall  you  be 
gone,  Thomas  ?"  making  mo  feel  more  like  as  if  I  was 
a  ticket-of-leave  man  than  a  man  bearing  the  respect- 
able character  I  did.  And  would  you  believe,  though 
I  offered  to  put  a  lock  on  the  back  door  and  stand  the 
expense  myself,  so  as  I  might  come  in  any  hour  of  the 
night  without  disturbing  the  family,  the  gentleman 
he  wouldn't  allow  it,  saying  he  wondered  only  how 
ever  I  could  ask  such  a  thing.  That  doesn't  much 
look  like  indulgence,  I  should  say,  should  you  ?' 

^  As  to  the  matter  of  going  out  at  nights,  Thomas,' 
replied  Mrs.  Primworthy,  '  I  know  of  many  places 
where  that  is  not  allowed  for  a  habit,  and  yet  the 
master  and  mistress,  I  should  say,  quite  as  indulgent 
as  need  be.  But  now,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  for 
you?  because,  you  see,  here  is  some  one  else  come  to 
do  business  with  me,  and  I  daresay  her  time  is  pre- 
cious, the  same  as  mine  is.' 

*  Why,  what  I  want  is  a  regular  first-class  situa- 
tion ;  and  I  think  a  butler^s  place  the  one  to  suit  me 
best,  because  people  always  treat  a  butler  with  greater 
respect  and  consideration  than  they  do  a  footman.  It 
seems  to  me  a  butler  holds  a  situation  sort  of  half- 
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way  in  a  family  betwe^i  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen. 
He  is  not  exactly  master  nor  he  isn't  looked  upon 
quite  like  as  a  servant;  and  then  too  his  having 
charge  of  the  wine,  and  the  silver,  and  suchlike  things, 
of  itself  makes  his  place  of  importance ;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  it  is  not  every  one 
that  is  qualified  for  it,  but  after  the  experience  I 
have  had: — ' 

Thomas  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  proclama- 
tion of  his  competency  for  the  office  newly  aspired  to, 
Mrs.  Primworthy  making  so  manifest  a  transfer  of 
her  attention  to  the  new  arrival  that  he  made  his  bow, 
signifying  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of  calling 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  What  was  effected  at  the 
threatened  interview  I  did  not  learn,  but  I  remember 
thinking  at  the  time,  had  I  been  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I 
should  be  somewhat  cautious  about  helping  this  airi- 
fied  gentleman  into  a  first-class  family,  even  in  the 
new  form  of  butler.  Curiosity  tempted  me  to  ask  the 
woman  something  about  him,  when  she  told  me  she 
had  known  him  for  years ;  that  he  had  been  taken  by 
the  hand  out  of  a  hovel  by  some  one  or  other  who  had 
given  him  a  decent  education  and  provided  him  with 
two  or  three  successive  situations.  Till  lately,  none 
knew  his  place  better  than  did  Thomas ;  but  he  had 

recently  held  a  situation  at  a  Lady 's,  who  had, 

in  fact,  as  Mrs.  Primworthy  expressed  it,  completely 
spoiled  him.  This  lady,  under  the  by  no  means  rare 
delusion  that  she  had  got  a  treasure,  was  persuaded 
that  she  could  not  do  enough  for  Thomas  nor  require 
too  little  from  him,  coupled  with  a  superstitious  dread 
of  the  awfulness  of  the  calamity  should  Thomas  ever 
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leave  her.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  these 
joint  impressions,  it  was  no  wonder  if  Thomas's  indul- 
gences increased  both  in  number  and  in  magnitude. 
What  he  liked  he  did,  and  what  he  liked  not  he  left 
alone  or  did  by  deputy,  till  it  had  grown  hard  to  de- 
fine exactly  the  nature  of  the  position  which  he  held 

in  this  Lady  's  establishment;   and   there,   no 

doubt,  it  was  he  conceived  the  happy  notion  of  a 
neutral  office  between  up-stairs  rule  and  down-stairs 
servitude  for  which  he  deemed  himself  so  admirably 

suited.     But  in  an  evil  day  for  him  Lady  fell 

ill  and  died,  died  most  unexpectedly.  Poor  Thomas, 
of  course,  participated  in  the  general  dispersion  of  her 
retinue  that  ensued,  winding  up  in  the  service  of  this 

Mr. ,  six  months'  experience  of  which  had  quite 

satisfied  him. 

It  was  now  my  turn,  the  last  comer  already  alluded 
to  being  the  individual  whom  I  was  expecting,  and 
whose  appearance  was  verily  a  relief  to  me;  for  al- 
though I  confess  to  have  been  somewhat  entertained 
by  much  I  had  been  fain.to  listen  to,  I,  in  truth,  de- 
sired to  hear  no  more.  My  own  business  was  of  a 
very  ordinary  nature  and  speedily  concluded.  Had 
anything  passed  worth  jotting  down,  it  should  have 
been  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader;  but  I 
refrain  from  inflicting  the  recital  of  my  commonplace 
transaction  upon  others  who,  like  myself,  have  proba- 
bly had  enough  of  the  subject. 

My  admission  behind  the  scenes,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  went,  I  think,  to  strengthen  the  notions  I  had 
already  held  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  dealing  with 
domestic  servants.     I  had  always  been  under  the  im- 
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pression  that  there  were  two  errors  to  guard  against 
if  you  desire  to  be  satisfactorily  served.  One  is,  the 
mistake  of  being  over  strict,  and  the  other  that  of 
being  too  indulgent.  To  steer  evenly  a  midway  course 
between  these  two  very  common  tendencies,  while  it 
forms  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  management,  is 
an  art  of  which  few  are  master.  And  a  third  notion 
of  mine  is  this — that  for  the  kitchen,  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  form  of  government  is  the  republican. 
If  cook  be  president, '  let  her  be  nothing  more.  A 
monarchy  beW-stairs  never  answers.  If  cook  is  per- 
mitted  to  wield  the  reins,  she  will  very  soon  assume 
the  whip,  and  the  community  will  be  subject  to  peri- 
odical disruption.  Being  already  prepossessed  with 
the  correctness  of  my  theory,  I  came  away  with  ex- 
isting impressions  deepened  by  what  I  was  constrained 
to  hear  during  my  half-hour's  detention  in  the  Ser- 
vants' Eegistry. 
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The  indiyidual  who  is  curious  as  regards  the  practical 
working  of  all,  ereii  to  the  inferior  parts,  of  that  legal 
machinery  by  means  of  which  order  is  maintained,  and 
the  machinations  of  the  rogoish  and  nnprincipled  held 
in  check  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  may  pass  an  instmctiye  morning 
at  any  one  of  the  metropolitan  county  courts.  The 
business  transacted  therein  makes  no  figure  in  the 
newspapers,  but  the  amount  of  it  that  is  got  through 
every  day  is  a  pattern  and  an  example  to  courts  of 
higher  pretensions. 

The  quality  of  the  justice  administered  is  none  the 
worse  because  it  is  somewhat  of  the  off-hand  kind. 
You  may  have  it  at  a  reduced  price,  and  in  the  rough, 
as  it  were,  if  you  are  content  to  deal  with  the  judge's 
deputy,  the  registrar,  who  sits  in  a  chamber  at  the 
threshold  of  the  court,  the  saving  being  the  not  incon- 
siderable one  of  half  the  hearing  fees.  The  registrar's 
customers  arc  far  more  numerous  than  the  judge's, 
and  the  reason  ho  is  able  to  get  through  such  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  work  is  that  he  will  have  no  deal- 
ings with  disputants.  If  you  wish  to  *  argue  the 
matter,'  you  must  step  into  the  sanctum  where  the 
judge  sits,  and  pay  for  the  privilege. 
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It  is  no  uncommon  feat  for  the  registrar  to  knock 
off  a  dozen  cases  within  the  hour ;  and  with  his  room 
crammed  to  overflowing  at  ten  in  the  morning,  he 
will  have  it  cleared,  and  everything  made  comfortable, 
with  half  an  hour  to  spare  to  restore  his  coolness  and 
tranquillity,  before  the  rising  of  the  court  at  four  o'clock. 
He  IS  a  man  cool,  keen,  and  quick  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions; and  he  would  need  to  be,  for  so  surely  as  his  room 
is  cleared  to-day,  to-morrow  morning  it  is  filled  again, 
and  so  on  all  the  year  round.  But,  however  slack  other 
business  may  be  at  this  cheap  and  expeditious  temple 
of  justice,  there  are  two  individuals  of  the  plaintiff  kind 
who  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  there.  These  are 
the  petty  money-lender,  who  advertises  to  advance 
sums  from  two  pounds  to  ten  pounds  at  a  merely 
nominal  rate  of  interest,  and  nothing  at  all  to  pay 
for  inquiries,  &c. ;  and  the  credit-draper,  or  ^  tally- 
man/ The  worthy  pair  occupy  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  court  that  it  would  really  be  no  more  than  fair 
if,  beyond  the  ordinary  fees,  they  contributed  a  hand- 
some sum  towards  the  salaries  of  the  judge  and  his 
assistant.  Defaulting  debtors  are  so  numerous  with 
the  fraternity  in  question  that  they  arrange  amongst 
themselves  as  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the 
summonses  issued  at  their  instance  are  returnable,  so 
that  each  may  have  a  fair  field  for  himself  in  his  turn ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood,  when  '  Grinder  against 
Gudgeon'  is  called  by  the  court-crier,  announcing 
that  Mr.  Tallyman  has  commenced  his  innings,  that 
all  other  business  will  be  at  a  standstill  for  an  hour 
or  two.  The  sums  sued  for  are  mostly  paltry  in 
amount,  seldom  exceeding  a  pound  or  thirty  shillings 
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—exclusive,  of  course,  of  costs;  but  the  credit-draper 
and  the  small  loan-monger  have  long  ago  discovered 
the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  little  fish  are  sweet,  and 
that,  when  they  may  be  netted  in  a  shoal,  they  afford 
sustenance  as  satisfactory  as  prey  of  a  larger  sort 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  suggest  in  what  way 
the  Small  Debts  Act  might  be  further  amended  so  as 
to  diminish  the  vast  number  of  unwary  victims  who 
are  beguiled  into  the  toils  of  the  spoilers,  but  it  needs 
no  more  than  a  single  visit  to  any  county  court 
situated  in  a  densely-populated  and  poor  neighbour- 
hood to  feel  convinced  that  some  alteration  is  urgently 
required.  The  small  money-lender  is  bad  enough, 
with  his  twenty-five  or  twenty  per  cent  preUminary 
deductions  for  ^  office  dues,  interest,  &c.,'  from  the 
pitiful  sum  advanced,  and  his  outrageous  scale  of 
*  fines'  of  three-halfpence  per  week  in  the  shilling  on 
all  amounts  in  arrears  of  repayment,  but  the  loan- 
office  man  has  at  least  this  moral  advantage  over  his 
brother  the  tallyman,  that  he  is  an  above-board  rob- 
ber, and  by  means  of  printed  rules  gives  notice  of 
the  small  amount  of  consideration  borrowers  may  ex- 
pect if  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  at  his 
mercy. 

The  tallyman,  however,  has  an  altogether  different 
method  of  conducting  his  business.  It  is  not  going 
in  the  least  beyond  his  deservings  to  say  that  the 
credit-draper,  familiar  to  neighbourhoods  occupied  by 
the  labouring  classes,  is  a  pest,  and  that  his  extermi-* 
nation  would  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing  amongst  the 
working  men  of  England.  The  mainspring  of  his 
business   success   (and  there  are   ^  tally- walks'  like 
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^milk-walks,'  the  market  value  of  which  is  several 
thousand  pounds)  is  the  tempting  of  ignorant  and 
weak-minded  women  to  cheat  and  deceive  their  hus- 
bands. He  is  a  shrewd  villain,  and  has  a  knack  of 
turning  to  profitable  account  the  very  means  the  law 
has  provided  for  the  protection  of  those  on  whom  he 
preys.  A  ^  tally'  debt  contracted  by  the  wife  without 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  husband  cannot  be 

•  

recovered  at  the  county  court.  But  if  the  credit- 
draper  has  the  husband's-  signature  to  the  crafty 
printed  form  he  himself  supplies,  his  claim  cannot  be 
disputed.  This  would  seem  to  be  protection  sufficient 
for  the  male  head  of  the  family  ;  but  the  Eve  of  old 
is  *E ve  still,  and  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  the  Ser- 
pent of  modem  times  assumes  is  that  of  a  smirking^ 
oily-tongued  young  fellow,  with  a  pack  on  his  back 
and  a  yard-measure  for  a  walking-stick. 

Love  of  finery  is,  perhaps,  the  female  weakness 
the  tempter  most  relies  on,  but  this  is  powerfully 
seconded  by  another  more  deplorable  still — fondness 
for  spirituous  liquors.      In  scores  and  hundreds  of 
cases,  as  any  county  court  registrar  is  able  to  testify 
by  the  evidence  brought  before  him,  the  goods  ac- 
cepted on  credit  are  carried  straight  to  the  pawn- 
broker and  deposited  with  that  tradesman,  who  is 
able  to  lend  usually  from  half-a-crown  to  three  shil^ 
lings  on  what,  according  to  *  tally'  tariff,  has  cost  a 
pound.     But  this  is  no  affair  of  the  tallyma!n.     The 
women  are  welcome   to  his   wares,   provided  they 
obtain  the  husband's  signature  to  his  printed  form. 
Some  signature  at  all  events.     He  is  not  particular. 
He  does  not  boldly  say,  ^  Get  some  obliging  friend  to 
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forge  your  husband's  name,'  but  what  he  does  say  is, 
*  What  I  require  is  a  signature — show  me  that  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied.' 

It  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  the  picture — the 
tally  tempter  with  his  showy  goods  spread  out  and 
displayed  in  the  parlour  (the  husbands,  of  course,  are 
away  at  their  work),  and  the  good  lady  of  the  house, 
with,  perhaps,  a  neighbour  or  two  present,  examining 
them — the  shawls  and  the  dress  lengths — with  long- 
ing admiration.  ^  There  you  are,'  says  the  brisk  credit- 
draper  ;  *  now  all  I  ask  is  to  have  those  printed  forms 
signed.  I  do  not  know  where  your  husbands  are, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  know.  I  should  not  know  their 
handwriting  if  I  saw  it.  I  trust  to  your  honour.  *  I 
am  in  no  hurry  for  a  few  minutes-take  the  printed 
forms  and  get  them  signed ;  I  will  trust  you  to  any 
amount.' 

Of  course  it  is  vilely  wrong,  and  not  a  word  can 
be  said  in  excuse  of  a  wife  who  could  behave  so  basely 
for  so  paltry  a  purpose.  It  may  bo  fairly  urged,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  wives  are  un- 
aware of  the  gravity  of  the  offence  they  commit. 
*  After  all,'  say  they,  '  what  is  the  harm  ?  It's  strictly 
an  affair  of  my  own.  I  shall  be  able  to  squeeze  the 
necessary  half-a-crown  a  week  for  payment  out  of  my 
housekeeping  money,  and  m)''  husband,  though  none 
the  wiser,  will  be  none  the  poorer.'  So  the  leaguing 
sisterhood  argue,  and  Mrs.  Eobinson  ^  signs'  for  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mrs.  Green  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  villany 
is  consummated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  credit-draper  has  not  much 
to  congratulate  himself  upon,  since,  after  all,  he  has 
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not  the  husband's  signature,  and  that  by  a  very  simple 
process  the  latter  may  prove  and  expose  the  deception. 
But  men,  whatever  their  station,  shrink  from  making 
a  shameful  public  show  of  their  wives,  and  ^  forgery' 
is.  a  terrible  word.  A  terrible  word  and  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  credit-draper,  who  has 
become  quite  an  adept  by  familiar  use  of  it  against 
his  dupes.  It  is  the  handy  lever  with  which  he  turns 
the  screw — '  Pay  up  sharp,  or  I'll  have  you  before  a 
magistrate  for  swindling  me  with  a  signature  I've 
foimd  out  is  forged.'  And  the  husband's  work  falls 
slack,  and  the  secret  payments  cannot  be  kept  up, 
and  more  goods  are  had  on  credit  to  pawn  to  get 
money  to  pacify  the  threatener,  until  the  foolish 
woman,  grown  desperate,  confesses  all  to  her  husband, 
and  some  arrangement  is  made.  Much  oftener,  how- 
ever, the  leech  having  once  firmly  established  himself, 
the  blood-sucking  process  goes  on  slowly  but  surely . 
for  years,  a  constant  cause  of  impoverishment,  and  a 
secret  source  of  uneasiness  and  discontent  for  the  good 
man  of  the  house,  who  is  sorely  amazed  that  his  hard 
earnings  should  not  make  a  better  show. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  tallyman  does  not 
invariably  proceed  to  the  iniquitous  end  of  the  tether 
as  above  indicated.  Commonly  he  is  satisfied  to 
wheedle  silly  folk  into  taking  his  goods  on  credit  for 
weekly  payments  at  a  profit  of  three  hundred  per  cent 
or  so.  When  they  do  not  or  cannot  pay,  he  hauls 
them  to  the  county  court  by  the  score,  and  makes  a 
morning's  work  of  it.  It  must,  however,  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  presiding  functionary  appealed  to  that 
he  gives  but  scant  encouragement  to  Mr.  MacGrinder, 
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and  knowing  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  it  is  really  refresh- 
ing to  observe  him  grinning  to  conceal  his  wrath  at 
the  registrar's  compassionate  judgments  on  the  poor 
debtors.  *  What  do  you  think  defendant  is  able  to 
pay?'  he  asks  MacGrinder.  ^A  pound  a  month/ 
is* the  prompt  response.  ^  0,  come,  less  than  that  will 
do ;  say  a  shilling  a  week.  Call  the  next  case.'  Very 
well,  but  as  he  values  his  precious  household  goods, 
let  the  leniently-used  defendant  take  care  now  as  re- 
gards pimctual  payment,  or,  'ware  hawk  !  MacGrinder 
will  be  down  on  them. 
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Unmissed  and  unmourned,  an  institution  once  highly 
popular  in  circles  not  the  most  polite  has  died  out 
from  amongst  us,  probably  never  again  to  be  resus- 
citated, in  London  at  least.  It  belonged  to  the  thea- 
trical order  of  things,  and  was  known  as  the  ^Gaff.' 
Whether  'Gaff'  is  an  affectionate  abbreviation  of 
some  more  pretentious  title,  or  whether  the  word  is  a 
corruption  of '  gag,'  is  unknown.  The  latter  is  not 
improbable.  To  gag  is  to  prevent  speech,  and  the 
theatrical  representations  provided  at  the  humble 
playhouse  in  •question  were  characterised  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  being  enacted  in  dumb-show.  Gaffs  were 
permitted  to  exist  only  on  condition  that  this  regu- 
lation was  rigorously  observed,  the  least  infraction 
being  sufficient  to  justify  the  interference  of  the 
authorities. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  last  of  the  Gaffs 
was  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limehouse. 
It  would  be  useless  to  seek  it  now,  for  the  East 
London  Railway,  which  has  done  such  good  service 
in  sweeping  off  the  face  of  the  earth  many  hideous 
'  slums '  and  shady  places  in  that  amphibious  region 
of  water-side  loafers,  crimps,  and  sailor-catchers,  has 
confounded  the  very  whereabouts  of  Pidger's  Buing, 
on  which  the  establishment  stood. 


mt 
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The'  building  was  never  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  theatre.  It  must,  I  think,  formerly  have  done  duty 
as  a  drysaltery,  or  a  warehouse  for  oils  and  pickles,  or 
for  ships'  chandlery.  Vaporous  odours  of  tar  in  bulk 
and  applied  to  rope,  of  linseed  oil,  stale  barrelled  junk, 
bacon,  and  vinegar,  were  perpetually  struggling  for 
mastery  within  its  walls,  and  through  the  wide  and 
draughty  chinks  between  the  splintered  and  furrowed 
floor-boards  thero^came  up  from  the  cellars  below — 
especially  when  the  audience  were  very  excited  and 
more  than  usually  demonstrative  in  their  applause — 
pungent  whiffs,  which  were  powerfully  suggestive  of 
a  ship's  hold  after  a  protracted  voyage.  But  these 
peculiarities  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  objec- 
tionable, either  by  the  proprietor  or  his  patrons. 
Indeed,  when  a  nautical  drama  was  ^  on '  they  were 
probably  looked  on  as  advantages  rather  than  other- 
wise, inasmuch  as  they  gave  a  sea-g6ing  flavour  to 
the  piece,  and  caused  a  titulation  of  the  organs  of 
smell  and  taste  that  was  in  keeping  with  the  treat  the 
eyes  were  enjoying  during  the  terrific  two-handed 
broadsword  combats  between  the  pirates  and  the  men- 
of-war's  men. 

It  is  many  months  ago  since  I  passed  a  pleasant 
hour  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Pidger's  Euins,  but  it 
was  remarkable,  when  quite  recently  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  modest  Temple  of  the  Muses  was  no 
more,  how  vividly  the  events  of  that  last  evening 
were  recalled  to  memory.  On  the  spot,  and  even  as 
I  gazed  on  the  arches  of  brick  that  have  been  planted 
in  the  soil  the  theatre  stood  on,  there,  visible  to  my 
mind's  eye,  was  the  old  picture,  plain  as  possible.     It 
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was  not  a  nautical  piece  on  this  occasion.     There  had 

been,  as  I  recollect,  a  somewhat  heavy  run  on  ocean 

pieces — the  Smuggler  King^  the  Skeleton  Crew^  and 

the  Phantom  Bark^  or  the  Sea  Dog's  Destiny^  having 

been  played  in  succession.     For  a  change  we  were  to 

be  regaled  with  a  drama  of  domestic  life ;  not  of  a 

tame  and  wishy-washy  sort,  however.     0  dear,  no. 

* 
The  great  inducement  to  go  to  the  'Penny  Gaff'  was 

that,  in  compensation  for  lack  of  speech,  the  proprietor 
always  contrived  that  the  performance  should  be  of 
the  very  strongest  and  hottest.  It  was  demanded 
equally  by  those  who  paid  a  penny  for  a  seat  in  the 
basement,  and  those  who  preferred  to  view  the  enters 
tainment  at  their  ease,  and  regardless  of  expense,  and 
who  paid  fourpence  each  for  the  privileges  of  a  private 
box.  A  fig  for  milk-and-water  and  mawkish  senti- 
ment! What  that  audience  required  for  its  money 
was  to  be  thrilled,  to  be  made  to  feel  their  hair  ris- 
ing involuntarily  on  their  scalps,  to  be  made  aware 
of  that  indescribable  sensation  known  as  the  '  creeps,' 
extending  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  form  on 
which  they  were  seated.  In  brief,  what  they  wanted 
was  blood,  and  they  asked  for  it  not  in  vain. 

The  title  of  the  piece  fairly  foreshadowed  its  nature. 
It  was  the  Vampire  Bnde^  or  the  Scarlet  Spot  Over 
the  box  entrance  (the  pit  and  gallery  entrance  was 
through  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the  premises)  appeared 
a  vividly-coloured  pictorial  representation  of  the 
drama  taken  in  its  essence.  ISo  wonder  that  public 
curiosity  was  so  greatly  excited,  or  that  on  the  day 
when  the  startling  canvas  first  appeared  it  was  as 
much  as  one  policeman  could  do  to  control  the  ad- 
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miring  crowd  that  came  to  gaze  upon  it.  It  was  a 
picture  of  which  the  principal  figure  was  a  young 
hdy  of  channiBg  proportions  and  magnificent  attire. 
Her  dress  was  of  the  extreme  of  ballroom  &shion ; 
she  wore  a  necklace  of  emeralds,  and  diamond  ear- 
rings, and  ruby  bracelets,  and  sapphire  finger-rings. 
Her  features  were  aristocratic;  she  had  a  Boman 
nose,  her  golden  tresses  mingled  with  the  plaits  of 
her  gown  skirt — indeed,  she  was  a  young  creature 
altogether  lovely  to  behold,  except  for  two  things,  or 
rather,  for  three  things.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  heavenly 
blue,  but  there  was  in  them  a  mysterious  glitter, 
which  reminded  the  observer  of  poisonous  snakes ; 
her  cheeks  were  plump  and  peach-like,  but  the  bloom 
on  one  of  them — only  one — ^was  much  deeper  than 
was  natural.  Indeed,  it  was  a  vivid  crimson  spot, 
like  a  large  red  wafer  stuck  there.  But  the  strangest 
of  the  young  lady's  features  were  her  teeth.  Her 
rosy  lips  being  parted,  disclosed  the  teeth  of  pearly 
whiteness,  but  each  one  brought  to  a  point,  sharp  as 
those  that  beset  the  mouth  of  a  pike.  The  young 
lady  was  terror-stricken — and  no  wonder !  All  round 
and  about  the  couch  on  which  she  reclined  was  a 
ghastly  company  of  ghostly  forms — of  young  and 
handsome  men,  all  of  them — ^but  each  one  with  a 
glaring  and  threatening  visage  directed  towards  the 
young  lady  of  the  crimson  cheek  and  the  pointed 
teeth ;  and  each  one  thrusting  forth  out  of  the  shroud 
in  which  he  was  enveloped  a  naked  arm,  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  which  was  distinctly  visible  a  crimson 
blur,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  crimson  blur  were  teeth 
marks  I  Beneath  appeared,  in  written  characters,  ^The 
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Vampire  Bride,  Mrs.  Horace  St.  Barbe;  Voltigem 
the  Avenger,  Mr.  Horaoe  St.  Barbe ;  Valentine  the 
Vampire  Victim,  Master  Fitzgerald  St.  Barbe.  Other 
victims  by  members  of  the  company.  Stage  bosses 
fonrpence.     Be  in  time !' 

Foreseeing  the  crush  there  would  be,  I  was  there 
in  time,  and  was  so  fortunate,  after  a  severe  struggle 
and  an  expenditure  in  bribery  of  a  shilling  to  two 
broad-backed  young  barrowmen,  as  to  maintain  my 
place  at  the  door,  and  to  secure  a  box  seat.  The 
theatre,  which  probably  held  three  hundred,  was 
crowded  to  the  very  footlights.  The  verge  of  the 
stage  was  even  invaded,  and  several  young  fellows 
jsat  there  smoking  their  short  pipes  with  perfect  com- 
placency. 

The  house  was  hushed  to  a  state  of  breathless 
expectancy,  when,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  shrill 
whistle  heralded  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  Evidently 
there  had  been  a  wedding.  The  Vampire  Bride  was 
there,  more  modestly  attired  than  she  appeared  on 
the  outer  picture,  and  without  the  crimson  spot,  but 
BtiU  recognisable  by  her  Ught  flowing  hair  and  the 
pecuUar  e^mess  with  which  she  re^rded  her  new 
husband,  who  looked  plump  and,  from  a  cannibal 
point  of  view,  eminently  eatable.  The  bridegroom 
was  buoyant,  and  wore  a  large  bouquet  in  his  bosom ; 
and  when  the  villagers  in  the  invisible  distance 
shouted,  as  with  one  voice,  *  Hooray  !'  the  bridegroom 
waved  a  gallant  response  with  his  plumed  hat,  while 
the  bride's  eyes  glittered,  and  she  covertly  champed 
her  teeth.  On  which  a  subdued,  but  distinctly  audible, 
smacking  of  lips  proceeded  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 
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The  scene  then  changed,  and  ^  some  time'  was  to 
be  imagined  as  having  elapsed.  I^ot  so  long  a  time, 
however,  but  that  the  bridegroom  had  not  yet  found 
opportunity  to  change  for  something  more  homely  his 
blue-satin  marriage  waistcoat,  or  the  bride  her  low- 
necked  bridal  raiment ;  but,  alas,  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  young  fellow !  The  plumpness  of 
his  cheeks  had  departed,  leaving  them  wan  aAd  hollow ; 
his  hair  had  gone  out  of  curl ;  his  coat-sleeves  were 
baggy ;  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  him  to  have 
had  several  inches  taken  in  at  the  back  of  his  waist- 
coat. He  was  weak  at  the  knees.  He  was  discovered 
sitting  at  the  dinner-table  with  his  young  wife,  with 
whom  the  estate  of  matrimony  appeared  to  agree 
much  better.  She  was  not  only  plump,  but  plumper 
than  ever.  But  now  on  her  left  cheek  appeared  the 
Crimson  Spot,  red  as  blood,  and  large  as  a  penny. 
The  young  wife  pressed  her  husband  to  eat.  She 
carved  pounds  and  pounds  of  tempting  slices  from  the 
wooden  sirloin,  and  he  devoured  them  with  great 
avidity ;  while  she,  the  detestable  traitor — the  audi- 
ence began  already  to  see  through  her  real  character 
— stood  behind  the  poor  fellow,  lovingly  urging  him 
on,  and  helping  him  to  tempting  morsels  of  fat  and 
bits  of  brown,  all  the  time  that,  unseen  by  her  victim, 
she  was  glaring  on  him,  and  mouthing  and  clashing 
her  dreadful  teeth. 

At  last  he  could  eat  no  more,  and  with  a  frightful 
yawn,  which  made  his  cheeks  look  still  more  cavern- 
ous, intimated  that  he  was  sleepy,  and  would  like  to 
lie  down.  With  a  horrible  chuckle  of  glee,  and 
clicking  her  teeth  together,  like  a  pair  of  castanets,  his 
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affectionate  \rife  wheeled  a  sofa  to  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  and  in  something  less  than  half  a  minute  the 
young  husband  was  snoring  on  it.  Then  the  dreadful 
woman's  true  character  was  revealed.  Stealthily 
loosing  the  sleeper's  sleeve,  she  turned  it  back  to  the 
thick  part  of  his  arm,  and  there  was  a  place — ^it  was 
singular  that  he  "himself  had  not  discovered  it — as  raw- 
looking  as  though  it  had  been  recently  burned  with  a 
kitchen  poker.  Over  this  spot  the  false  wife  gloated, 
grinning  and  glaring,  and  clapping  her  hands,  and 
grinding  her  abominable  teeth,  until  it  was  quite 
dreadful  to  look  at  her ;  and  then  she  stooped  to'  the 
arm,  as  though  to  kiss  it.  And  she  seemed  to  con- 
tinue to  kiss  it,  while  the  applause  of  the  audience — 
the  whistling,  the  hand-clapping,  the  stamping — was 
again  and  again  renewed.  At  last  she  rose,  and,  with 
the  crimson  spot  on  her  cheek  now  glowing  brilliant 
almost  as  a  railway  danger  signal,  uttered  a  diabolical 
laugh,  and  quitted  the  apartment. 

The  victim  on  the  couch  did  not  move.  He  lay 
there  so  long — ^five  minutes,  perhaps — that  his  friends 
and  relatives  grew  alarmed  as  to  his  welfare,  and 
came  to  inquire  for  him.  At  least  two  of  them  did  so 
— an  old  woman  with  a  witch  cloak  and  a  witch  hat 
and  a  witch  crutch-stick,  and  Voltigem  the  Avenger. 
The  old  woman  and  the  Avenger  came  in  together, 
and  approaching  the  couch,  uttered  shrieks  of  grief 
and  rage  on  finding  that  its  occupant  was  dead  and 
cold.  It  was  then  made  to  appear  by  signs  that  Vol- 
tigem and  the  victim  were  brothers,  and  that  the  old 
woman  was  the  mother  of  both.  JChe  latter,  turning 
back  the  dead  man's  sleeve,  discovers  the  manner  of 
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his  deathy  and  in  dumb  motions  makes  known  to  Yol- 
tigem  that  this  is  the  seventh  young  husband  the  vile 
Vampire  has  served  so.  On  which  mother  and  son 
arrive  a,t  a  mute  understanding,  and  she  hands  him  a 
vial  largely  labelled  ^Poison/  and  they  make  their 
exit,  and  the  scene  again  changes. 

The  poison,  however,  is  not  for  thfe  base  destroyer 
of  seven  husbands.  The  following  scene  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  another  wedding ;  and  that 
this  time  it  is  Voltigem  the  Avenger  who  has  led  the 
lady  of  the  Scarlet  Spot  to  the  altar.  There  is  a 
repetition  of  the  hooraying  villagers,  and  the  lady 
once  more  covertly  glares  and  grinds  her  teeth.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  bridegroom  glares  too,  and,  in 
confidence,  exhibits  to  the  audience  the  poison-bottle 
empty !  And  an  admiring;  murmur  runs  through  the 
house  as  he  makes  signs  that  he  himself  has  Gained 
every  drop  of  it.  The  noble  Voltigem,  with  a  subtlety 
of  craft  equalling  that  of  his  wicked  bride,  had  taken 
this  means  of  becoming  his  brother's  avenger.  He 
had  poisoned  his  blood,  so  that  when  the  horrible  vam- 
pire woman  began  to  practise  her  teeth  on  the  thick 
part  of  his  arm,  she  would  precious  soon  find  out  the 
mistake  she  had  made. 

It  was  an  ingenious  idea,  and  one  worthy  of  tihe 
success  which  attended  it.  There  was  a  marriage- 
feast,  at  which  the  old  woman,  still  wearing  the  witch 
hat  and  cloak,  was  the  only  guest ;  and  there  appeared 
to  be  enough  of  the  wooden  sirl*oin  left  to  furnish  a 
plentiful  meal.  They  all  eat  of  it,  and  then  they  all 
drink,  and  then  the  old  woman  and  Voltigem  begin 
to  nod.    The  opportunity  is  one  too  good  to  be  lost 
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by  the  female  fiend  of  the  Scarlet  Spot.  The  old 
woman  is  presently  led  out  of  the  room,  and  then  out 
comes  the  fatal  sofa,  and  Yoltigem  reclines  on  it, 
and  in  a  twinkling  is  serenely  slumbering.  Again 
the  victim's  arm  is  bared  with  all  the  etceteras,  but 
with  a  grim  diflference  this  time !  The  Vampire  Bride 
has  been  detestably  engaged  not  more  than  two  min- 
utes, when  she  rises  from  her  knees  and  looks  fear- 
ftilly  around,  at  the  same  time  passing  one  hand 
rapidly  across  and  across  her  waistband,  and  shud- 
dering visibly.  Her  pains  increase,  and  presently 
her  cries  make  the  roof  ring,  and  she  sinks  writhing 
to  the  ground. 

At  this  signal  Voltigem  the  Avenger  bounds  from 
the  sofa,  and  the  old  woman  with  her  crutch-stick 
this  time  comes  in,  and  while  the  latter  heaps  curses 
on  the  prostrate  bride,  Voltigern,  with  a  hideous 
mocking  laugh,  shows  her  the  empty  poison-bottle, 
and  immediately  afterwai'ds  falls  down  and  expires. 
The  ghost  of  his  brother  then  rises  amidst  the  bluest 
of  blue  fire,  and  inexorably  beckoning  her,  she  is 
helpless  but  to  obey,  tod  tottering  to  the  trap  on 
which  the  ghost  stands,  there  is  another  tremendous 
flare  up  of  blue  fire,  and  they  both  descend,  while  the 
^  GaflF'  resounds  with  plaudits  gruff  and  shrill  from  its 
gratified  audience,  that  for  the  most  part — there  were 
two  performances  nightly — paid  once  more,  and  kept 
their  good  seats  to  witness  the  Vampire  Bride  all 
over  again. 


JACK'S  DELIGHT. 


What  is  a  savage  ?  If  he  may  be  correctly  defined 
as  a  creature  whose  habits,  manners,  and  customs  are 
completely  opposed  to  those  of  people  who  cultivate 
and  abide  by  the  ways  of  civilisation — a  human 
being,  the  main  principle  of  whose  existence  is  a 
strict  observance  of  those  animal  instincts  which  lead 
the  possessor  to  shut  out  all  considerations  but  such 
as  are  of  a  purely  selfish  character ;  if  it  means  a 
two-legged  animal,  brutal  and  cruel,  and  eager  to 
make  prey  of  the  weak,  being  always  well  primed 
with  cunning  to  avoid  the  strong ;  one  who  lurks  in 
shady  dens  by  day,  and  coming  out  after  dark,  painted 
and  befeathered,  and  fully  armed  with  his  or  her 
peculiar  weapons  of  warfare,  perambulates  the  familiar 
hunting-ground,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  then 
I  make  bold  to  assert  that  between  Tower-hill  and 
Limehouse-hole,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames, 
and  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  water's  edge,  may  be 
found  a  tribe  of  barbarians  ruthless  as  any  to  be  met 
with  in  cannibal  Fiji,  or  the  domains  of  the  sable 
monarch  of  that  kingdom  of  rum  and  blood — 
Dahomey. 

As  a  rule,  ^he  savages  in  question  are  of  the  she 
kind.     There  are,  of  course,  males  of  the  community, 
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but  in  this  instance  the  natural  order  of  things  appears 
to  be  reversed.  Ordinarily,  as  regards  predatory- 
creatures,  it  is  the  male  who  tracks  and  brings  down 
the  game  to  shate  it  with  the  she ;  but  amongst  the 
savages  of  Eatcliff-highway  it  is  the  female  who 
hunts^  while  the  he  creature  lurks  in  ambush  to  give 
assistance  if  need  be,  or  remains  at  home  at  the  den, 
all  ready  to  fall  tooth  and  nail  on  the  victim  lured 
thither  by  his  consort,  to  despoil  and  damage  him. 
Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth — indeed,  every  sea- 
port town  in  the  three  kingdoms — are  capable  of 
producing  specimens  of  the  pests  alluded  to;  but 
they  abound  especially  at  this  part  of  the  port  of 
London,  and  are  of  a  breed  fiercer  and  more  merciless 
than  the  others. 

The  colony  is  not  at  all  a  modem  one.  It  cer- 
tainly existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Dibdin  im- 
mortalised Molly  of  Wapping  Old  Stairs.  Until  with- 
in the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  flourished  at  the 
heart  of  this  delectable  place — and  it  would  still  be 
flourishing,  but  for  the  formation  of  a  railway— a 
horrible  head-quarters  of  the  savages  in  question, 
known  as  Tiger  Bay— a  hideous  network  of  courts 
and  alleys,  to  which  inebriated  members  of  the 
mercantile  marine  were  nightly  inveigled  and  robbed 
and  half  murdered ;  and  where,  in  cellars  and  dread- 
ful back  rooms,  swarms  of  Lascars  and  Malays  herded 
together  to  indulge  in  mad  opium  orgies.  Tiger  Bay 
is  now  abolished;  but  the  tigresses  remain.  The 
hunting-grounds  thereabouts  are  too  fruitful  to  be 
abandoned,  when  the  alternative  is  the  easy  one  of 
crowding  a  little  closer;   while  as  for  the  opium* 
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deyourers,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  ^Pidgin  John- 
son,'  the  celestial  whose  establishment  was  better 
known  and  patronised  than  any  other  in  the  '  Bay/ 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  cheerful- 
looking  as  ever,  and  perhaps  with  even  a  smarter  tie 
to  his  pigtail,  which  looks  as  though  business  was 
still  brisk  with  him. 

To  be  enabled  to  form  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  tigresses,  how- 
eyer,  they  should  be  seen  by  day  as  well  as  by  gas- 
light. It  may  be  mentioned  that  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Batcliff-highway  is  a  narrow  thoroughfare 
of  about  a  mile  in  length,  containing  a  large  number 
(^  shops,  houses  of  business  chiefly  in  the  shipping 
interest,  and  all  of  a  respectable  kind.  Besides  these, 
however,  the  Highway  contains  scores  of  public- 
houses,  to  most  of  which  either  singing  or  dancing 
rooms  are  attached,  and  dozens  of  dirty  little  beer- 
shops  (suggestive  of  the  *  good  dry  skittle-ground'  in 
the  rear,  and  also  of  the  confidence  trick),  with  an 
equal  number  of '  cookshops'  and  coffee-shops,  kept 
by  persons  of  almost  as  many  different  nationalities 
as  there  are  natives  of  other  climes  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  sailors,  find  temporary  accommodation 
ashore  here. 

At  any  time  of  the  day  the  Highway  presents  a 
spectacle  which  no  visitor  from  the  country  should 
miss.  The  whole  human  family — in  the  rough,  per- 
haps, but  as  furnishing  a  fair  idea,  this  is  always 
preferable  to  the  extreme  smooth — is  here  seen  per- 
ambulating the  streets,  with  every  shade  of  colour, 
from  the  dumpling-faced,    blue-eyed,    flaxen-haired 
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Dutchman  to  the  unadulterated  African,  with  his 
woolly  curls  tight  twisted  as  tiny  coils  of  iron  wire, 
and  his  coal-black  face  shining  with  the  dressing  of 
butter  rubbed  into  it  when  he  made  himself  respect- 
able to  come  ashore.  Men  with  faces  of  burnished 
brown,  like  to  a  polished  copper  coal-scuttle ;  other 
men,  of  a  cloudy  reddish-brown,  like  the  same 
article  of  domestic  use  when  neglected  by  the  maid 
in  the  kitchen.  Yellow  men  with  tawny  eyes,  and 
tawny  men  with  yellow  eyes,  and  with  slits  in 
their  ears  and  the  cartilage  of  their  nose,  to  contain 
ornaments  on  high  days  and  hoUdays,  and  with  a 
knife  dangling  from  a  leather  thong  at  their  waist, 
equally  useful  to  carve  ship's  junk,  or  to  let  out  the 
hot  blood  of  an  enemy.  All  manner  of  men,  not 
*  forgetting  the  prematurely  sage  Yankee,  with  his 
lengthy  visage  and  sallow  complexion;  the  Malay, 
with  his  hideous  wooden  lip  ornament ;  the  grave 
Turk ;  and  the  shambling  spindle-shanked  half-caste, 
with  his  calicp  trousers. 

With  this  great  variety  of  game  to  be  discovered 
in  every  direction,  it  may  seem  odd  that  the  tigresses 
of  the  district  are  not  always  on  the  alert.  But  they, 
like  the  other  camivora,  are  not  partial  to  hunting  by 
daylight.  Besides,  they  need  relaxation  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase  of  the  previous  night.  Their 
relaxation  takes  the  form  of  swallowing  gin  in  any 
obtainable  quantities.  Here  they  are,  noonday  though 
it  is.  You  have  but  to  push  open  the  swinging  door 
of  any  one  of  the  two  score  or  so  of  public-houses, 
and  you  will  find  them  thronging  the  drinking-bars. 
They  may  make  this  public  display  of  themselves  in 
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undress  with  impunity,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
any  victim  on  the  look-out  for  the  particular  Black- 
eyed  Susan  who  last  night  robbed  and  so  scandalously 
treated  him  would  succeed  in  picking  her  out  from  a 
swarming  sisterhood,  between  the  members  of  which 
there  exists  such  a  strong  family  likeness. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing,  however,  if  weak- 
headed  soft-hearted  ^  Jack  ashore,'  whose  workaday 
world  is  the  wide  ocean,  and  his  paradise  Wapping, 
could  see  unadorned  the  beauties  to  whom,  when  half- 
seas  over,  he  delivers  himself  with  such  child-like 
confidence.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  finery  to 
wear  it  just  now,  and  so  the  common  apparel  of  *  the 
lass  that  loves  a  sailor'  is  rags,  filthy  bodices,  draggle- 
tail  skirts,  slip-shod  feet,  hair  all  towzled  and  loose, 
and  adorned,  instead  of  flashy  pins  and  ribbons,  with 
particles  of  the  straw  or  the  ^  flock'  bed  from  which 
she  has  lately  risen.  Blear-eyed,  puff-cheeked,  brutal- 
looking  creatures  without  exception,  with  the  artifi- 
cial black  of  their  eyebrows  and  the  ruddling  of  their 
faces  still  remaining  from  last  night,  but  smeared  and 
smudged,  the  one  inlo  the  other,  and  blended  with 
dirt,  and  combining  to  lend  them  a  pantomime-impish 
look  that  matches  very  well  with  their  hoarse  voices 
and  with  the  unquenchable  voracity  with  which  they 
swallow  down  the  fiery  liquid  which  they  consume 
out  of  pewter  measures.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  so  hideous  and  disgusting  as  these  wretched 
gin-swigging  women,  both  as  regards  their  appearance 
and  the  language — the  appalling  oaths  and  blasphe- 
mies that  issue  from  their  mouths.  Talk  of  savages ! 
A  North  American  Indian  who  discovered  his  *  squaw* 
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in   such  a  revolting  condition  would  undoubtedly 
knock  her  on  the  head  oflf-hand,  and  receive  after- 
awards  the  thanks  of  his  tribe   for  the  meritorious 
action. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  canvas.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  noon  when  it  is  viewed,  let  ten  hours 
elapse,  and  once  again  take  a  peep  at  it.  It  is  ten 
o'clock  at  night  now,  and  though  Eatcliff-highway 
itself  is  but  dingily  lighted,  the  public-houses,  the 
concert-halls,  the  dancing  and  singing  saloons  are  all 
gay  and  sparkling  with  gas  and  chandelier-drops  and 
plate-glass,  and  on  every  side  is  to  be  heard  the 
twanging  of  harps,  the  scraping  of  fiddles,  the  strum- 
ming of  pianos,  and  the  brayful  music  of  brass  bands, 
setting  the  tunes  to  which  the  dancers  caper.  And 
where  are  the  dreadful  petticoated  creatures  that  this 
morning  made  these  same  places  hideous  ?  They  are 
there  still ;  but,  ah,  how  altered  !  They  have  moulted 
their  foul  rags,  and  taken  to  themselves  instead  silk 
and  satin  of  emerald  green  and  rosy  pink  and  delicate 
amber.  They  have  invested  sixpence  at  the  hair- 
dresser's, and  with  a  cheerful  coat  of  paint  have  reno- 
vated their  dilapidated  complexions.  They  have  pen- 
cilled their  eyebrows  and  whitened  their  necks  and 
arms,  and  bedizened  themselves  with  bangles  and 
bracelets  and  earrings  and  necklaces;  but  they  are 
tiger- women  none  the  less  for  all  this  artifice  and  con- 
cealment. Their  savage  and  cruel  nature  peeps  out 
of  their  cold  quick  eyes  all  the  time  they  are  pretend- 
ing blandishment  with  spoony  Jack  ashore,  who, 
despite  ten  thousand  warnings  as  to  the  inevitable 
consequences,  will  seek  his  brief  spell  of  recreation 
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and  money-Bpending  in  the  neighbourhood  where  his 
messmates  from  time  out  of  mind  have  spent  theirs. 

Here  he  finds  his  *  Faithfiil  Nan/  his  *  Constant 
Jenny,'  his  'Lovely  Poll,'  of  whom  he  has  sung  with 
manly  emotion  many  and  many  a  time  when  a  thou- 
sand miles  at  sea ;  and,  stupid  fellow  that  he  is,  he 
is  ready  to  do  the  handsome  thing  by  her,  to  stand 
any  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor,  to  take  her  out  to 
the  Highway  and  buy  her  a  keepsake  or  a  love- token, 
that  she  may  bear  him  in  mind  when  again  he  is  far 
away.  He  should  be  able  to  read  her  wicked  mind 
all  the  time  he  is  relieving  his  overcharged  bosom  in 
this  maudlin  manner.  Love-tokens  indeed !  The  love- 
token  she  wants,  and  will  have  if  her  luck  holds  good^ 
is  that  bag  of  his  with  the  money  in  it,  though  it  be 
every  penny  he  possesses;  that  ring  on  his  finger, 
that  pin  in  his  scarf,  that  watch  in  his  pockety  that 
jacket  on  his  back.  She  has  marked  them  one  and 
all  as  her  own ;  and  unless  '  the  sweet  little  cherub,' 
who  is  so  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  the  welfare 
of  '  poor  Jack,'  forbids  it,  she  will  make  '  swag'  of  the 
lot  before  he  is  many  hours  older.  'So  drink  up, 
Jack,  my  dear,  and  let  us  have  another  pint  of  gin  to 
our  better  acquaintance.' 

It  is  not  as  though  this  great  rendezvous  for  sea- 
faring men  was  haunted  by  but  a  few  of  these  inex- 
orable harpies.  It  would  probably  not  be  beyond  the 
mark  to  say  that  any  Saturday  or  Monday  night, 
within  two  hours  of  the  lighting  of  the  gas,  there 
would  be  found  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  hunting 
for  prey  between  the  Gunboat  Tavern  at  the  Lime- 
house  end,  and  the  Prussian  Flag  in  Ship-alley,  at 
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the  London  end.  And  wlien  one  considers  that  this 
kind  of  thing  is  going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
every  night  of  the  year,  and  that  the  whole  heartless 
conscienceless  tribe  depend  wholly  and  solely  on  sailor 
plunder  for  their  maintenance  and  that  of  the  yile 
male  landsharks,  who  doubtlessly  take  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormity 
of  the  evil.  It  may  be  said  that  sailors  are,  or  should 
be,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  if  they 
play  the  part  of  fools,  they  must  put  up  with  the  con- 
sequences. But  so  long  as  the  law  professes  to  pro- 
tect fools  from  the  machinations  of  rogues,  sailors 
should  not  be  permitted,  any  more  than  other  folk,  to 
suffer  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  avoidable.  And 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  eradi- 
cate, the  glaring  vice  and  depravity  that  so  insolently 
holds  its  own  in  the  localities  indicated,  no  sane  man 
can  doubt. 
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•The  spectacle  of  the  prodigious  rogues  wlio  lately- 
figured  three  times  a  week  before  Sir  James  Ingham 
at  Bow-street  Police-court  may  be  likened,  as  com- 
pared with  the  miserably  small  fry  that  usually  make 
their  appearance  before  his  worship,  to  a  brace  of 
voracious  sharks  floundering  in  a  herring-net.  It  is, 
fortunately,  not  often  that  such  leviathans  of  ocean 
intrude  in  the  shallow  and  turbid  waters  over  which 
a  stipendiary  magistrate  has  jurisdiction,  to  disturb  the 
retailing  of  justice  to  yoimg  beginners  in  the  criminal 
business,  and  to  the  old  hands  who,  if  success  were 
invariably  the  reward  of  industry,  would  have  retired 
to  Portland  years  ago,  but  who,  owing  to  physical  or 
mental  incapacity,  drag  on  to  the  end  of  their  tether 
in  the  humble  paths  of  petty  larceny. 

A  morning  at  Bow-street  and  a  morning  at  any 
other  of  the  metropolitan  police-courts  just  now  ex- 
hibits a  remarkable  difference.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  it  must  be  dreadfully  dreary  work  occupying 
the  judicial  bench  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon  in  an  ill- ventilated  evil- smell- 
ing apartment,  with  nothing  to  vary  the  depressing 
monotony  of  sights  and  sounds  but  an  occasional 
exceptionally  fresh-coloured  young  policeman,   or  a 
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smart  female  witness,  with  now  and  again  a  sharp 
passage  of  arms  between  the  solicitors  at  their  table. 
Apart  from  these  godsends,  a  magistrate  must  find  it 
tembly  slow  work.  It  is  always  the  same  picture. 
Always  the  railed-off  space  as  a  background,  crowded 
with  an  unwashed  public,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  the  out-o'-work  part  of  the  population,  or  those 
who  are  too  lazy  to  seek  employment,  and  who  find 
this  a  cheap  and  agreeable  way  of  killing  time. 

They  are  not  all  of  this  kind,  however.  As  sure 
as  the  doors  are  opened  there  will  fiock  to  the  front  of 
this  public  space  as  many  as  it  will  hold  of  villanous- 
looking  men  and  lads  with  heads  close  cropped,  or 
of  the  crow's-nest  pattern,  who  by  some  mysterious 
infiuence  are  drawn  hither,  evincing  a  greedy  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  They  lean  their  ragged  elbows 
on  the  bright  barrier  bar,  and  as  a  rule  suck  the  same, 
as  though  the  everlasting  criminal  atmosphere  of  the 
court  had  imparted  to  it  a  refreshing  fiavour  grateful 
to  their  vitiated  palate.  Although  manifestly  of  the 
same  family  as  regards  an  instinctive  relish  for  this 
kind  of  amusement,  they  hold  no  communication  with 
each  other  during  the  proceedings  except  an  occa- 
sional push  with  the  knee  or  a  dig  with  the  elbow  to 
call  attention  to  points  specially  worth  noting ;  but  as 
each  case  is  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and  there  arrives 
the  anxious  moment  when  his  worship,  having  heard 
the  evidence  in  silence,  purses  his  lips  and  knits  his 
brow  pondering  the  sentence,  the  eyes  in  the  villan- 
ous  front  row  of  heads  light  up,  and  by  means  of  dumb 
motions  of  their  lips  they  telegraph  to  each  other  their 
idea  of  how  many  months  of  imprisonment  will  be  the 
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prisoner's  doom — ^  four/  ^  three/  ^  six.'  Their  expe- 
rience is  so  extensive,  that  really  there  should  not  be 
this  wide  difference  of  opinion ;  but  then  the  law  is 
so  delightfully  uncertain,  and  it  is  almost  as  good  fun 
as  betting  on  race-horses  to  indulge  in  this  friendly 
rivalry  of  guess-work !  Three  months  it  is,  and  the 
lanky  youth  who  had  so  guessed  it  looks  for  the  mo- 
ment as  pleased  as  though  he  had  won  money. 

The  dry  details  as  set  forth  in  the  newspaper 
police  reports  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  queer  jumble 
of  cases  to  which  it  is  his  worship's  duty  to  patiently 
listen  and  give  judgment  on.  Such  miserably  poor 
and  paltry  cases,  most  of  them,  that  the  money  in- 
volved in  five  hundred  would  not  amount  to  nearly  as 
much  as  ^Messrs.  Benson  and  Co.  confess  to  having 
swindled  a  too-confiding  public  out  of  in  a  single  day. 
^  Call  the  next  case.'  And  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
court  is  grudgingly  opened,  as  though  the  space  be- 
yond was  stocked  with  ^  cases'  that  would  take  flight 
like  birds  from  an  aviary  if  they  were  not  well  looked 
after,  and  the  court  policeman  (who  is  no  more  like 
the  being  that  does  duty  on  beat  than  a  sheep-dog  is 
like  a  pet  poodle)  conducts  to  a  breadth  of  raised 
planking  hedged  in  fore  and  aft  with  an  iron  bar,  and 
called  the  dock,  a  haggard  and  hungry-looking  wretch, 
gray  headed  and  tattered,  and  with  dried  mud  on  the 
back  of  his  coat,  as  though  he  had  been  down  in  the 
road. 

He  owns  to  the  name  of  John  Sparrow,  and  his 
ofience  is  that  the  evening  previously  he  had  endea- 
voured to  steal  from  the  shop  of  Amos  Levy  a  coat 
valued  at  eijgj^^n  shillings.     The  case  is  as  perfect 
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as  a  case  can  be.  There  is  the  coat,  muddy  as  when 
picked  up  after  the  prisoner  had  thrown  it  down; 
there  is  Amos  Levy;  there  is  the  detective  who 
watched  the  prisoner  for  nearly  half  an  hour  walking 
to  and  fro  before  he  ventured  to  make  a  snatch  at  the 
garment.  The  front  row  in  the  public  compartment 
exchange  glances  which  denote  their  contempt  for 
John  Sparrow  when  this  last  bit  of  evidence  is  given, 
and  even  the  detective  appears  to  think  that  it  is  a 
damaging  feature  in  the  case.  Not  so,  however,  his 
worship  on  the  bench,  negligently  posed,  and  drum- 
ming with  his  fingers  on  the  knee  he  is  nursing.  He 
raises  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  gives  John  Sparrow 
a  glance  that  to  the  shrewd  observer  conveys  nothing 
to  the  wretched  prisoner's  disfavour.  Possibly  in  his 
mind's  eye  he  can  see  the  man  now  before  him  driven 
to  desperate  extremes,  and  fascinated  by  that  slop- 
made  coat,  beckoning  ^  Come  and  steal  me'  as  it  swung 
in  the  wind,  neglected  and  unguarded,  outside  Mr. 
Levy's  shop.  ^  Hang  it !'  mutters  gaimt  John  Spar- 
row ;  ^  hang  it,  I'm  a  good  mind — I  will  too  !'  And 
he  walks  towards  the  temptation,  sternly  gulping 
down  his  honest  heart,  that  seems  inclined  to  leap  out 
of  his  mouth  and  go  and  tell  of  him.  But  at  the  last 
moment  his  screwed-up  courage  falls  slack,  and  he 
passes  on.  And  he  passes  and  repasses — ^the  detective 
in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  con- 
founding him  for  keeping  him  waiting  so  long — ^for 
half  an  hour,  and  those  thirty  minutes  of  prolonged 
cold  and  emptiness  act  as  the  final  straw  that  breaks 
down  his  virtuous  forbearance. 

The  deed  is  done,  and  here  he  is  to  answer  for  it. 
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*  Is  anything  known  of  him  ?'  his  worship  asks.  No ; 
not  by  the  police,  that  is  to  say.  But  the  aggrieved 
Mr.  Amos,  whose  slop  coat  is  certainly  all  the  worse 
for  being  dropped  in  the  mud,  and  who  is  greatly 
agitated  at  the  prospect  of  the  robber  getting  off  with 
anything  less  than  six  months'  hard  labour,  here  ex- 
claims^ ^  I  know  him,  your  worship  !  Why,  you'd 
hardly  think  it,  but  he  ackshally  worked  for  me  till 
four  months  ago,  when  his  two  children  died  of  small- 
pox, and  I  took  the  work  away  from  him.'  ^  Who 
have  you  been  working  for  since  that  time,  prisoner  V 
fhe  magistrate  asks.  ^  I  haven't  pulled  a  needle  since 
that  time,' .  replies  John  Sparrow  in  grim  despair. 

*  IVe  had  'em  down,  off  and  on,  five  of  'em,  since  that 
time.  Why,  Lord  send  I'd  a-caught  it  and  died 
myself:  it  would  have  been  better  for  me.'  Mr. 
Amos  nods  his  head,  as  though  he  has  reason  for 
thinking  so  too.  *Six  weeks'  hard  labour,'  pro- 
nounced his  worship,  which  was  a  merciful  sentence, 
inasmuch  as  he  might  have  said  six  months  instead. 
But  the  unfortunate  tailor  is  too  thoroughly  mazed  in. 
a  black  fog  of  despair  to  appreciate  the  magistrate's 
kind  forbearance.  Six  weeks,  six  months,  six  years 
— what  does  it  matter  when  it  has  come  to  this  ? 

If  all  the  cases  that  come  before  his  worship 
were  of  a  like  nature,  his  would  be  but  a  doleful  duty 
indeed.  But  a  great  part  of  his  duty,  though  dis- 
agreeable enough,  is  not  very  distressing  when  once 
he  has  grown  seasoned  to  it.  For  instance,  nobody 
but  aldermen  think  of  trying  the  saving  effects  of  a 
moral  drawn  on  the  abuse  of  alcohol  on  every  ^  drunk 
and  incapable'  who  is  brought  before  them.     Short 
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work  is  made  of  each  morning's  batch  of  inebriates  by 
the  metropolitan  magistrates. 

Unless  the  offence  has  been  aggravated  by  violence 
the  ^  cases'  are  put  down  almost  as  fast  as  they  are 
put  up.  It  is  dirty  work  at  best,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
cleared  off  the  better ;  and  half  a  dozen  lines  next 
morning  in  the  newspaper  contain  all  the  public 
knows,  or  wishes  to  know,  about  the  matter.  But  it 
will  often  happen  that  a  magisterial  decision  is  given 
in  half  a  dozen  lines,  or  even  less,  that  go  but  a  little 
way  towards  conveying  the  story.  Take,  for  example, 
the  brief  few  words,  '  The  prisoner,  who  was  brought 
up  on  remand,  was  discharged  for  want  of  further 
evidence.'  That  was  all  that  was  said  concerning  the 
case  that  came  next  but  one  to  that  of  the  wretched 
journeyman  tailor,  but  to  an  eye-witness  it  was  a 
thrilling  romance  in  its  way.  He  was  a  lithe-built 
brutal-looking  ruffian,  of  five-and-twenty  or  so,  with  a 
chest  and  a  pair  of  shoulders  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  his  ghastly  paleness  and  his  whining  cowardly 
aspect.  He  was  charged  with  knocking  down  a  gen- 
tleman at  midnight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's- 
cross,  with  intent  to  rob  him.  A  policeman  arriving 
suddenly  on  the  spot  found  the  gentleman  on  the 
ground  and  the  prisoner  standing  over  him,  and  when 
the  officer  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  him  he  took  to 
his  heels,  but  was  captured.  The  gentleman  had 
failed  to  appear  at  the  first  hearing,  and  prisoner  was 
remanded  and  now  again  brought  up.  If  there  had 
been  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  villain's  guilt,  it  would 
have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  desperately  eager  glance  he 
cast  about  him — tiptoeing  while  in  the  dock  to  do  il 
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in  order  to  find  out  if  the  dreaded  witness  was  present*. 
He  appeared  to  be  much  more  at  his  ease  after  the 
survey,  and  was  so  still  when  some  person  among  the 
crowd  coughed  in  a  loud  and  peculiar  manner.  There, 
however,  still  remained  the  policeman  who  had  caught 
the  young  fellow  in  the  act,  and  his  testimony  might 
be  sufficient  to  send  the  accused  to  prison  for  a  lengthy 
term,  at  any  rate.  But  the  policeman,  as  it  happened, 
was  a  blundering  countryman  new  in  the  force,  and 
the  peculiarly  sharp  solicitor  the  young  fellow's  friends 
had  contrived  to  engage  baffled  him  so  with  his  ques- 
tions that  the  poor  constable  was  presently  made  to 
prevaricate  and  stammer  in  a  nervous  manner.  What 
the  sharp  solicitor  wanted  to  show  was,  that  his  inno- 
cent client,  seeing  a  gentleman  prostrate  on  the  pave- 
ment, was  in  the  act  of  rendering  him  humane  assist- 
ance, when  the  policeman  unwarrantably  pounced  on 
him.  ^  Is  there  any  further  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner?' the  magistrate  presently  exclaimed,  pardonably 
impatient  at  the  constable's  floundering.  No.  ^  Then 
the  prisoner  is  discharged ;'  to  the  so  great  amazement 
of  the  latter  that  he  at  first  stared  incredulously  at 
the  magistrate  and  then  laughed  outright,  while  equally 
unable  to  retain  his  emotion,  the  owner  of  a  voice  in 
the  crowd  loudly  exclaimed,  ^Beat  'em  again,'  and 
then  darted  gladly  out  of  court,  to  be  followed  pre- 
sently by  the  lucky  young  garrotter  who  had  experi- 
enced such  a  narrow  escape. 
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There  is  no  portion  of  London  so  notorious  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  St.  Giles's.  Nor 
is  its  prominency  due  to  modem  appliances  of  swift 
communication.  Tears — a  hundred  or  more — before 
the  electric  telegraph  was  commonly  utilised,  or  the 
railway  train  was  dreamt  of,  the  evil  reputation  of 
St.  Giles's  was  carried  by  steady-going  wagon  travel- 
lers, who  had  occasional  dealings  with  the  wicked 
metropolis,  to  country  places  and  provincial  towns. 

And  in  those  days  it  would  have  been  difficult 
indeed  to  have  said  worse  of  the  abominable  district 
than  it  deserved.  Its  filthy  narrow  ways,  its  blind 
alleys,  and  its  cellars  combined  to  make  it  a  hotbed 
for  any  epidemic  that  might  chance  to  prevail ;  the 
most  honest  of  its  inhabitants  were  the  scum  and 
refuse  of  the  population  and  the  poorest  and  most 
depraved  of  the  Irish ;  its  taverns  and  hole-and-corner 
lodging-houses  and  sly  drinking-shops  were  mainly 
supported  by  highwaymen,  footpads,  petty  thieves, 
beggars,  and  professional  cadgers. 

The  tree  of  St.  Giles's  the  foul  was  planted  seven 
hundred  years  ago  in  loathsome  soil,  and  through  all 
that  time  the  fruit  was  always  worthy  of  the  parent 
stem.    As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
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century  the  wife  of  Henry  I.  (Queen  Matilda),  taking 
pity  on  the  many  who  were  afficted  with  the  terrible 
disease  called  leprosy,  caused  to  be  erected  a  hospital 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  poor  wretches  in  question, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  the  said  asylum  being  dedi- 
cated to  a  Grecian  saint — St.  Giles — that  the  district 
got  its  name.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  gallows 
was  set  up  when,  in  1413,  it  was  resolved  that  its 
hateful  presence  should  no  longer  afflict  Smithfield ; 
and,  as  every  one  has  heard,  it  was  at  one  of  the 
taverns  already  mentioned  that  the  cart  containing 
the  hangman  and  the  parson,  and  the  miserable  culprit 
and  his  coj^n^  stopped  on  the  way  to  the  gallows,  so 
that  the  doomed  man  might  receive  the  comfort  of  a 
drink  of  strong  liquor  to  keep  his  courage  up  for  the 
sad  business  before  him. 

The  St.  Giles's  ^  bowl,'  as  it  was  called,  was  no 
chance  gift  of  any  compassionate  booser  who  at  that 
time  might  be  on  the  tavern  premises,  but  a  solemn 
and  recorded  benefaction  of  the  hospital  authorities. 
It  was  to  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  that  stout  Lord 
Cobham  was  dragged  by  the  furious  mob — after   a 
woman  had  broken  both  his  legs  with  a  stool — and 
there  hanged  and  burnt  as  a  traitor  and  heretic.    And 
again,  to  come  down  to  comparatively  modern  times, 
if  the  chroniclers  are  to  be  believed,  it  was  in    St. 
Giles's  that  the  appalling  plague  of  1665  first  woke  to 
life  and  began  its  fatal  ravages.     Two  Frenchmen 
residing  at  the  upper  end  of  Drury-lane  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  that  were  attacked ;  and  tiie  deadly- 
malady,  before  it  had  finished  its  work,  in  St.  Giles's 
parish  alone  had  provided  3216  bodies  for  the  *  pit- 
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men,'  who  came  round  so  many  times  each  day, 
ringing  the  bell  and  leading  the  horses  attached  to 
the  great  black  cart. 

It  seems  almost  as  though  some  of  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  leprosy  kind  must  have  sunk  into  the  soil 
of  St.  Giles's,  vitiating  the  blood  of  the  later  inhabi- 
tants, and  making  them  sluggish  and  loth  to  rise  and 
shake  off  their  ancient  habits  of  foulness  and  squalor. 
^  But  the  desirable  feat  has  been  at  last  accomplished,' 
I  fancy  I  hear  the  reader  say,  who  out  of  curiosity 
may  have  made  a  recent  flying  visit  to  St.  Giles's. 
^  Yes,  indeed.  There  is  now  scarcely  any  remnant  of 
the  old  abominable  slums  left.  Baths  and  washhouses 
have  been  built,  with  many  other  handsome  buildings 
for  public  and  private  business  purposes ;  and  there  is 
reared  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  ugliest  old  streets  a 
splendid  new  Board  school,  towering  high  in  the  air — 
a  triumphant  monument  of  vice  invaded  in  its  own 
^ronghold,  and  signally  vanquished.' 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  gratifying  evidences, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  demur  to  the  statement  that 
St.  Giles's  the  detestable  has  been  utterly  uprooted  and 
routed.  It  is  not  so,  or  was  not  long  ago,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  good  work  has  not 
been  accomplished.  As,  for  instance,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  St.  Giles  the  ancient  is  no  more,  while 
there  exists  within  his  domain  any  remnant  of  the 
people  there  who  dwell  in  dark  and  deep  cellars  under 
the  houses.  In  the  old  times  this  was  one  of  the  most 
notorious  features  of  St.  Giles's,  and  despite  all  that 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  objectionable  custom 
is  not  yet  abolished. 

AA 
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I  think  that  it  is  dying  out,  however,  for  in  my 
recent  exploration  I  counted  no  more  than  fourteen  in 
the  street  which  at  all  times  has  been  most  famous 
for  these  residences  below  the  level  of  the  gas-pipes 
and  the  haunts  of  the  sewer  rat  —  Dudley-street, 
Dudley-street  is  still  faithful  to  its  venerable  tra- 
ditions. It  always  was  given  over  to  vendors  of  old 
clothes  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  to  a  great  extent  it 
is  now.  The  living-cellars  are  under  the  old-clothes 
shops,  and  in  many  cases  the  wooden  trap-door  in  the 
common  pavement — ^the  one  only  means  of  ingress 
and  exit,  of  light  and  air — is  festooned  and  overhung 
by  old  boots  and  trousers,  muoh,  I  should  imagine,  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  subterranean  lodgers. 

I  do  not  know  anywhere  else  in  England  where 
such  a  strange  sight  may  be  seen.  They  are  not 
what  might  be  called  semi-cellars,  half  above  and 
half  below  the  ground,  but  deep  down  excavations, 
requiring  a  considerable  flight  of  steps  to  reach  tlje 
floors ;  and  they  appear  to  extend  under  the  shop  and 
the  house  passage  as  well.  They  had  need  be  large, 
for  in  many  instances  they  are  made  to  serve  as 
workshops  as  well  as  living  places,  the  cellar-dwellers* 
chief  occupation  beiug  to  ^  translate '  (they  call  them- 
selves translators)  worn-out  old  boots  and  shoes  into 
wearable  ones.  They  are  distinct  from  the  tribe  of 
cobblers  and  shoe-menders.  They  fetch  their  mate- 
rial from  their  employers'  premises  in  a  great  sack 
or  truck,  and  it  consists  of  a  pell-mell  collection  of 
^  oddments '  in  the  way  of  foot-coverings,  reeking  of 
mould  and  mildew,  and  out  of  this  they  contrive 
^pairs'  suitable  for  sale  at  the  adjacent  shops  and 
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stalls.  And  to  look  down  into  one  of  these  cellars  at 
night-time,  and  find  father,  mother,  and  the  elder 
male  and  female  branches  of  the  family  clustered  in 
aU  their  dirt  and  raggedness  in  the  midst  of  the 
nnsavonry  heap  of  half-rotten  leather,  with  wisps  of 
wax-end  to  keep  their  hair  from  bobbing  into  their 
eyes  as  they  hammer  and  stitch  by  the  light  of  the 
tallow- candle  or  paraffin-lamp,  is  not  a  spectacle  to 
make  a  man  thrill  with  pride. 

In  one  place  I  found,  besides  the  translators  toil- 
ing at  the  heap  of  malodorous  leather,  four  small 
children  crouching  half-naked  and  unclean  l^  the 
fire-hearth,  and  looking  exactly  as  one  might  expect 
little  boys  and  girls  to  look,  who  all  through  the  long 
winter  live  in  semi-darkness,  and  breathe  air  that 
would  ultimately  undermine  the.  constitution  of  a 
horse  or  a  donkey,  and  who  see  no  more  of  the  living 
and  moving  world  than  the  muddy  boots  and  leggings 
of  pedestrians  hurrying  to  and  fro  within  a  foot  of 
the  street-door  by  the  ceiling. 

It  is  shocking  to  find  how  possible  it  is  for  penury, 
and  intimate  and  long-continued  acquaintance  with 
degraded  habits  and  usages,  to  blunt  and  destroy 
that  inborn  love  and  care  for  their  young  which  is 
part  of  the  nature  of  human  creatures,  as  well  as  of 
inferior  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  cultivation  and 
civilisation.  I  inquired  of  a  woman  (she  was  not  a 
translator,  but  took  in  washing,  as  I  shotdd  imagine 
from  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  linen  which 
was  hung  round  the  great  coke  fire  to  dry)  whether 
she  did  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  her  children 
(there  were  several  of  them  rolling  about  the  floor)  if 
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8lic  found  lodgings  a  little  higher  up  in  the  air.  She 
resented  the  suggestion  with  an  amount  of  ferocity 
that  induced  me  to  back  precipitately  towards  the 
ladder.  She  was  all  right  where  she  was,  she 
declared,  and  demanded  to  know  if  I  was  one  of  those 
^humbugging  meddlers'  who  came  prying  about, 
'  getting  decent  people  turned  out  of  their  comfortable 
homes.' 

I  took  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  the  place  was 
terribly  dark  and  ill  ventilated,  and  that  the  walls 
were  not  so  dry  as  they  might  be,  but  still  she  re- 
iterated that  she  was  quite  comfortable,  and  ^  meant 
to  stick  there.'  I  asked  her  if  this  was  the  sleeping 
place  as  well  as  the  living  and  working  place,  and 
she  stoutly  declared  that  ^  nobody  slept  in  the  cellars ; 
it  wasn't  allowed.'  I  have  been  told  this  before  by 
the  Dudley-street  cellar-dwellers,  and  it  may  of  course 
be  a  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand  that  these  people  have  such  an  affection 
for  underground  residence  that,  poor  as  they  are,  they 
will  have  it,  even  though  they  hire  a  room  to  sleep 
in  elsewhere.  One  cannot  easily  realise  the  picture 
of  a  mother  and  father  and  children  turning  out  of 
the  snug  cellar  and  from  the  fire  at  ten  o'clock  of  a 
winter's  night  to  seek  a  cold  bedchamber  in  some 
adjoining  street. 

Nor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  social  reform  in  Seven 
Dials  made  such  healthful  strides,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  close  the  cellars  and  padlock  the  trap- 
doors to  put  the  last  finishing  touch  to  the  district's 
perfection  in  the  matter  of  habitable  tenements. 
Where  so  much  was  vile,  the  cure  must  of  necessity 
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be  somewhat  tardy,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
great  deal  remains  yet  to  be  done.  In  the  seven 
streets  which  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  and  in 
the  numerous  courts  and  alleys,  may  be  found  human 
dwellings  which  could  hardly  have  been  more  objec- 
tionable, from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  when  St.  Giles's 
was  in  its  lusty  prime.  Horrible  places,  where  foul 
rag-heaps  do  duty  as  beds  on  the  mud-coloured  boards, 
and  where  the  walls  are  black  and  broken,  the  ceiling 
in  holes,  the  windows  dilapidated  and  patched  and 
plugged  with  paper  and  rags — a  rare  magazine  of 
appropriate  combustibles  should  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic  chance  to  throw  its  baneful  torch  there !  And 
in  the  midst  there  is  Lumber-court — an  alley  of 
brokers  and  old-furniture  dealers — with  a  plentiful 
collection  of  second-hand  bedding  and  mattresses  and 
palliasses. 

The  sanitary  inspector,  of  course,  keeps  a  watchful 
eye  on  these  fruitful  sources  of  disease,  and  if  he  is 
made  aware  of  the  least  necessity  for  doing  so,  as  in 
duty  bound,  has  the  frowsy  things  properly  fumigated. 
But  nevertheless,  the  articles  in  question  exposed  for 
sale  look  terribly  dirty,  and  as  antagonistic  to  balmy 
sleep  as  that  iron  couch  of  torture  to  be  seen  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  known  as  Little-ease. 
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Thebe  is  many  a  man  living  at  the  present  time  who 
may  recollect  being  taken  in  his  boyish  days  to  see, 
as  a  holiday  treat,  the  mad  people  at  Bedlam.  He 
must  have  been  a  very  dull  boy  indeed,  if,  after  once 
contemplating  the  frightful  spectacle,  it  was  not 
permanently  impressed  on  his  memory:;  the  dingy 
stone-flagged  corridors,  in  the  walls  of  which,  on. 
either  side,  were  the  dens — for  they  were  nothing 
better — in  which  the  wretched  patients  were  incar- 
cerated ;  their  ghastly  and  semi-nude  condition,  their 
affiighted  shrinking  in  the  presence  of  their  keeper, 
the  straw  on  which  they  were  bedded  like  horses 
in  a  stable,  the  waist-chain  and  padlock,  and  the 
whip,  the  frequent  use  of  which  the  wealed  state 
of  the  poor  creatures^  naked  shoulders  sufficiently 
attested. 

A  half-crown  was  the  ^fee'  the  showmen  of  the 
establishment  usually  expected  for  the  trouble  of 
taking  a  visitor  the  round,  pointing  out  the  most 
remarkable  cases,  of  prisoners  who  sat  dull  as  stone 
statues,  neither  moving  nor  speaking  month  in  and 
month  out,  and  ^  stirring  up'  lunatics  of  the  rav- 
ing kind,    that  they  might*  be  seen    to    the   best 
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advantage,  rattling  their  chain,  and  mouthing  and 
teaxing  to  get  at  their  tonnentor.  It  was  accounted 
a  greater  treat  amongst  persons  of  morbid  tendencies 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Bedlam  than  to  the  wild-beast  show. 
There  was  something  more  deUciously  horrible  in  it, 
the  vulgar  belief  being  that  madness  was  not  an 
affliction  to  which  the  best  and  most  moral  of  us  are 
as  subject  as  the  most  vile  and  vicious,  but  that  it 
was  an  embodiment  of  devilry.  It  was  not  the  man, 
the  ordinary  human  creature,  who,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion, howled  and  writhed  on  his  straw,  and  made  the 
night  hidQOus  with  his  shrieks  and  blasphemies ;  it 
was  the  satanic  influence  which  somehow  had  '  taken 
possession'  of  him,  and  surely  no  one  would  say  that 
any  treatment  was  too  severe  for  an  imp  from  the 
bottomless  pit. 

Considering  the  strong  hold  superstitious  belief  as 
to  the  origin  of  madness  at  one  time  had  on  people  of 
all  stations,  it  may  be  accounted  as  amongst  the 
greatest  of  modem  marvels  that  in  comparatively  so 
few  years  such  an  absolute  reform  has  been  brought 
about.  The  'ill  wind' — the  bleak,  biting,  northern 
blast  of  public  opinion  as  regards  the  treatment  the 
most  lamentably  afflicted  of  all  God's  creatures  should 
receive — has  veered  round,  entirely  to  the  genial 
tranquil  south. 

The  madhouse  of  modem  times  has  no  terrors  for 
those  who  are  haimted  with  a  vague  dread  that  the 
taint  of  hereditary  insanity  is  lurking  in  their  blood, 
and  may  at  any  time  develop  itself.  It  is  asserted, 
and  it  is  probably  true,  that  brooding  on  the  horrors 
of  certain  diseases  wiU  sometimes  induce  thenu    But, 
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curiously  enough,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
as  regards  insanity.  It  is  since  that  happy  time  when 
brain  disease  was  declared  to  be  under  certain  condi- 
tions as  susceptible  of  cure  as  most  others  to  which 
humanity  is  heir,  that  the  malady  has  so  startlingly 
increased  amongst  us. 

Official  report  declares  this  to  be  the  case;  but 
perhaps  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  days 
the  patients  at  our  various  asylums  for  the  insane  are 
not  all  of  them  of  the  violent  or  the  maliciously 
mischievous  sort.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
immense  numbers  provided  for  at  Colney  Hatch  and 
Hanwell,  and  other  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  counties,  would,  in  the  old  barbarous  times, 
have  been  permitted  to  retain  their  freedom  as  being 
not  downright  mad,  but  only  exceedingly  eccentric. 
It  is  the  custom  now  to  treat  for  the  cure  of  brain 
disease  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered ;  and  folks,  with 
this  laudable  end  in  view,  are  sent  to  the  asylum 
just  as  for  any  other  malady  they  would  be  sent 
into  hospital. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  kind  and 
considerate  treatment  the  inmates  of  these  places 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  the  doctors  have  to  keep  a  shrewd  look- 
out for  impostors,  especially  of  the  pauper  class.  I 
was  informed  by  the  medical  staff  at  Hanwell  that 
fraud  is  frequently  attempted,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  rogues  who  have  '  tried  it  on'  with  temporary 
success,  and  had  been  eventuallj^  discharged,  had 
returned  again  and  again,  each  time  with  new  '  symp- 
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toms/  investigation  of  which  led  to  their  immediate 
and  ignominious  ejectment. 

It  was  in  the  summer  time  when  I  last  paid  a  visit 
to  the  great  asylum  at  Hanwell.  It  was  quite  a 
promiscuous  visit.  Indeed,  one  has  but  to  mention 
the  fact  that  nearly  two  thousand  patients  are  located 
there,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  those  in  command 
setting  the  house  in  order  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  every  day,  and 
all  the  year  round,  the  same  order  of  things  prevails 
at  the  establishment,  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  most  experienced  man  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment in  any  department. 

The  asylum  stands  within  its  own  walls,  which 
skirt  an  estate  of  great  extent.  Approached  from  the 
lodge  gate,  the  '  madhouse'  itself  stands  literally  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden.  The  medical  chief  of  each 
department,  male  and  female,  has  each  his  handsome 
residence  there,  with  elaborate  telegraphic  commimica- 
tion  from  the  bedrooms  to  the  various  wards,  so  that 
at  any  moment  during  the  night  the  doctor  may  be 
apprised  of  cases  of  urgency. 

There  is  a  vast  extent  of  land  devoted  to  market- 
garden  purposes,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vegetables 
consumed  by  the  two  thousand  inmates  are  grown — 
the  male  patients  being  the  labourers,  who  dig  and 
plant  and  get  the  crop  in.  There  are  flower-plots, 
attended  to  by  skilled  gardeners,  and  innumerable 
smaller  plots — or  rather,  tiny  patches — which  are 
allotted  to  the  best  behaved  of  the  female  patients, 
who  spend  many  a  sunny  morning  in  pottering  about 
them.     There  are  endless  charming  walks,  and  a  large 
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grassy  space  for  the  women's  recreation  ground ;  and 
a  still  larger  one  on  the  men's  side,  where,  weather 
permitting,  the  male  mad-kind  disport  themselyes  the 
livelong  afternoon  at  cricket  or  bowls  or  rackets,  or 
lonnge  under  the  trees  and  smoke  their  pipes  (they 
are  not  allowed  tobacco  as  a  right,  but  as  a  reward), 
and  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper.  If  indisposed  for 
outdoor  amusement,  they  may  sit  within  doors,  and 
play  draughts,  or  chess,  or  billiards,  or  bagatelle ; 
they  may  even,  if  they  feel  so  disposed,  '  make  four,' 
and  sit  down  to  a  quiet  game  of  whist  or  '  crib.'  No 
one  is  compelled  to  work ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
with  but  few  exceptions  all  are  anxious  to  be  employed 
out  of  leisure  hours.  There  is  plenty  for  them  to  do. 
The  market-garden  affords  employment  to  a  great 
many ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  a  commodious  tailor's 
shop,  and  a  bootmaker's  shop,  and  a  carpenter's  shop. 
There  is  also  quite  a  handsome-looking  brewery,  which 
produces  nut-brown  liquor  of  a  quality  which  is  as 
champagne  to  ^  gooseberry'  compared  with  the  common 
'  fourpenny'  of  the  sane  world. 

On  the  women's  side — there  are  about  a  hundred 
insane  women  compared  with  each  seventy  of  the  men 
— the  arrangements  are  no  less  liberal  and  complete. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  that  such  a  vast 
establishment  could  be  kept  going  at  its  present  rate 
of  expenditure — about  eleven  shillings  a  head — with- 
out the  strictest  economy  was  practised.  All  the 
washing — and  it  amounts  to  a  prodigious  quantity — is 
done  on  the  premises.  As  the  men  are  rewarded  with 
tobacco  for  diligence  in  the  workshops  or  the  market- 
ground,  the  able-bodied  women  patients  receive  extra 
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beer  and  other  small  privileges  for  working  in  the 
laundry.  There  is  no  compulsion.  If  a  patient  de- 
clares to  be  lazy,  she  is  none  the  less  well  fed  or 
clothed  or  lodged ;  but  she  gets  no  ^  extras.'  The 
kitchen  is  a  sight  to  see,  beautifully  clean  in  every 
department,  and  with  an  array  of  joints  in  the  larder 
that  shows  at  a  glance  that  as  regards  butchers'  meat 
the  asylum  authorities  hold  to  the  wholesome  truth 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  At  certain  seasons  they 
grow  their  own  butchers'  meat  in  the  shape  of  pork ; 
the  piggeries  being  kept  as  sweet,  or  sweeter,  than 
many  London  courts  and  alleys  where  poor  people  are 
forced  to  dwell ;  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
a  pork  dinner  twice  a  week,  by  way  of  a  change,  in- 
volves the  slaughter  of  about  fifty  prime  pigs. 

The  main  principle  of  modem  madhouse  manage- 
ment appears  to  consist  in  keeping  the  patient  con- 
stantly busy  either  at  work  or  play.  If  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  no  one  is  allowed  to  br(5od.  It  is  the 
brooding  sort  who  resent  companionship,  and  are 
always  ready  with  a  bitter  answer  to  howsoever 
cheerful  a  question,  who  constitute  the  dangerous 
class  of  lunatics.  They  are  curiously  few  in  number. 
On  one  occasion  of  my  visiting  the  asylum  in  ques- 
tion it  was  a  fete-day,  an  especial  holiday  for  the 
patients,  on  which  occasion  a  large  number  of  the 
outside  public  are  invited  to  see  the  sports. 

At  such  times  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  exercise 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  selecting  those  patients 
who  may  be  depended  on  even  when  subject  to 
rather  more  excitement  than  usual.  Out  of  the  entire 
list  of  over  700  males,   however,   it  was  deemed 
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necessary  to  keep  less  than  fifty  within  doors;  and 
out  of  the  650  *  trusted/  not  half  a  dozen  cases  of 
misbehaviour  were  reported.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  the  same  room  where  at  supper-time  at  least 
300  lunatics  sat  down  to  supper,  and  every  man  used 
a  knife  and  fork — not  dummy  aflfairs  of  tin,  but  real 
sharp  Sheffield  blades  and  prongs ;  and  it  struck  me 
at  the  time  what  would  our  forefathers  have  thought 
of  such  a  monstrous  proceeding ! 

It  perhaps  need  not  be  mentioned  that  sleeping 
on  loose  straw  is  no  more  practised  at  asylums  for 
the  insane  than  at  Guy^s  or  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Kestless  patients  have  their  own  separate  little  com- 
partments beautifully  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and 
furnished  with  an  iron  bedstead,  and  ample  bedding 
and  bedclothes,  while  the  more  tractable  majority  are 
located  in  spacious  dormitories,  pretty  much  like  those 
at  many  hospitals,  attendants  being  in  charge  all 
night. 

Breakfasts,  dinners,  and  teas  are  all  of  the  best 
materials.  Baths,  hot  and  cold,  there  are  in  abund- 
ance. Every  morning,  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
the  chief  of  the  medical  staff  sees  and  speaks  with 
every  patient,  with  a  few  words  of  cheering  and 
encouragement  for  those  who  are  'mending,'  and 
a  joke  for  inveterate  gnmiblers  and  complainers — 
from  which  the  mad  world,  any  more  than  the 
sane,  is  not  exempt.  I  am  afraid,  after  all,  how- 
ever, that  a  visit  to  Hanwell  has  this  bad  effect  on 
a  man.  It  makes  him  almost  wish,  when  he  is 
driven  half  beside  himself  by  worldly  worry,  that  the 
other  half  would  go  by  the  board,  and*  so  make  him 
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eligible  to  retire  to  that  calm  retreat,  where  one  is — 
even  by  law — exempt  from  all  responsibility,  and  a 
twenty-foot  wall  fences  him  in  from  those  cares  and 
anxieties  that  less  fayoured  mortals  are  compelled  to 
face  and  endure. 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  writers  who  hare  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  there  are  few  more 
melancholy  exhibitions  than  that  which  is  provided 
by  the  arrival  at  the  grim  gates  of  any  one  of  onr 
great  gaols  of  the  ponderous  black  omnibus  conveying 
to  durance,  more  or  less  protracted,  the  latest  con- 
victed batch  of  gaol-birds. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  sombre  vehicle  is 
as  the  hearse  which  bears  the  departed  graveward. 
There  is  a  creaking  of  hinges,  a  crunching  of  a  gravel 
path  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and  the  carriage 
wheels,  a  short-lived  bustle  attends  the  transferring 
the  (virtually)  defunct  to  the  place  of  burial  (the 
interior  of  the  prison),  and  all  is  over. 

Of  course  it  is  different  as  regards  the  habitual 
criminal,  for  whom  a  prison  has  no  terrors.  From 
the  moment  the  judge  passes  sentence  on  him  he  can 
tell  exactly  what  will  happen  next  and  next,  until  he 
eventually  finds  himself  comfortably  slung  in  his 
hammock  for  the  night,  with  leisure  to  ponder  on  the 
busy  events  of  the  day,  and  with  the  comfortable 
reflection  to  lull  him  to  sleep  that  to-morrow  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  respecting  his  breakfast,  dinner, 
or  tea. 
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Common  thief  as  he  is,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  has  been  able  to  supply  his  daily  necessities 
with  ease.  As  every  petty  thief  in  London  can  tell, 
there  are  seasons  when  even  an  old  practitioner, 
however  desperate  and  evil-disposed,  will  find  it  as 
difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  chance  for  stealing  as  many 
an  honest  and  industrious  poor  fellow  does  to  discover 
a  job  of  work.  And  it  must  indeed  be  a  consolation, 
especially  to  the  rascal  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
that  now  the  worries  and  anxieties  of  worldly  life  are 
for  a  time  at  an  end. 

It  is,  of  course,  irksome  at  first  to  be  deprived  of 
liberty,  and  to  be  denied  the  luxuries  of  beer  and  a 
short  pipe ;  but  on  the  other  hand  how  amply  com- 
pensating are  the  advantages!  The  warm  bed,  the 
comfortable  meals,  the  peace  of  mind,  the  blissful 
certainty — and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that — of  being 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  night's  rest  when 
once  the  bell  has  rung  '  lights  out,'  which  certainly 
is  not  the  case  in  times  of  freedom  and  dormitory 
accommodation  at  a  common  lodging-house,  when  at 
any  hour  the  sleeper  may  be  startled  to  wakefulness 
by  the  glaring  light  of  a  policeman's  lantern  flashed 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  ominous  summons  ^  Tumble  up, 
here ;  you're  wanted.' 

Passengers  by  the  prison  omnibus,  however,  are 
of  course  not  all  of  this  class.  There  are  many  riders 
by  that  dismal  conveyance  whose  natures  are  not 
criminal,  and  who  have  been  brought  to  their  present 
strait  more  by  weakness  and  foolishness  than  by  any 
deliberate  intention  to  outrage  the  law  and  to  profit 
by  their  iniquity.     It  must  be  terrible,  indeed,  this 
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clanging  of  the  gates,  and  coming  to  a  standstill 
within  that  threshold  that  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  a  man's 
suddenly  awakening  to  a  realisation  of  his  awful 
position  when  it  comes  to  this. 

All  along,  since  the  discovery  of  the  rash  ofltence, 
he  has  moved,  as  it  were,  in  a  maze,  in  a  whirl  of 
conflicting  thoughts  and  sensations  and  agonising 
forebodings,  which  have  had  the  efltect  of  preventing 
him  from  calmly  regarding  his  fate.  But  bang  go  the 
gates,  the  back-door  of  the  van  is  unbarred,  and  he  is 
brusquely  bidden  to  alight.  All  about  him  could 
scarcely  be  more  startlingly  strange  if  he  had  departed 
his  old  familiar  life  and  passed  into  another  world. 
The  beings  about  him  are  human — ^but  not  for  him ; 
he  dare  not  even  speak  to  them  without  humbly  suing 
by  dumb  motions  for  permission  to  do  so.  He  is 
allowed  to  retain  no  remnant  of  that  which  is  the 
birthright  of  an  honest  Englishman,  his  very  clothes 
are  no  longer  his.  Fine  shirts  are  no  wear  for  felons ; 
strip  his  from  his  back,  and  give  him  this  heavy 
frowsy  thing  that  will  irritate  his  delicate  shoulders 
like  hair-cloth ;  take  away  his  name,  and  give  him  a 
number  to  know  him  by  instead ;  shear  the  hair  from 
his  head,  his  whiskers  from  his  jaws.  All  that  we — 
the  gaol  authorities — are  responsible  for  is  the  safe 
custody  of  his  neat  carcass,  and  it  cannot  be  too  neat 
and  unencumbered. 

One  need  not  possess  a  very  vivid  imagination  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  however  long  enduring 
his  after  incarceration,  such  a  prisoner  will  never 
suffer  a  spell  of  such  acute  agony  as  during  that  first 
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few  hours'  acquaintance  with  gaol  life.  Eegarding  it 
as  an  object  for  contemplation,  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  shocking.  Unless,  indeed,  we  go  to  the  exactly- 
opposite  extreme,  and  take  the  prisoner,  not  just 
entering  the  grim  portal,  drawn  by  two  fine  horses, 
and  adequately  guarded,  but  as  haying  satisfied  the 
law's  stem  demands,  and  now  ejected  at  the  gates 
as  an  individual  who  can  remain  there  no  longer 
without  once  again  incurring  pains  and  penalties  as  a 
trespasser. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  adult  discharged  prisoner 
thus  circumstanced  that  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye, 
but  the  mere  lad  of  fourteen  or  so,  such  as  may  be 
seen  almost  any  day  of  the  week  emerging  from 
Pentonville,  Coldbath  Fields,  or  HoUoway  prisons. 
As  already  intimated,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
individual  whose  trade  is  stealing.  It  is  asserted  by 
gaol  authorities  that  after  a  first  conviction  it  is  per- 
haps three  to  one  against  an  offender  again  bringing 
himself  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  but  that  after  a 
second  period  of  punishment  the  probabilities  are  at 
least  as  much  the  other  way. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  pick  the  black  sheep — 
those  of  ingrain  dye — from  those  who  are  growing 
hopelessly  dingy,  in  one  sense,  and  those,  again,  who 
at  present  are  merely  smirched  with  crime,  and  would 
gladly  be  made  clean  and  escape  to  honest  pastures 
would  any  one  kindly  show  them  the  way.  The  first 
mentioned — let  out  for  a  holiday,  nothing  more — ^will 
nod  a  saucy  *  good-bye  for  the  present'  to  the  warder, 
who  holds  the  door  ajar,  and  come  tripping  along 
with  a  jaunty  step,  quite  sure  that  within  a  very 
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fhort  dastMoee  of  tbe  giol  wilb  he  will  meet  wiOt 
ttdifbl 'pda,' wbo  wffl  gieet  Yith  deii^  flMV 
fresh  from  bondage,  and  within  an  hour  of  his  eman- 
eqMrtion  make  him  as  dmnk  as  he  can  poseiblT  desire. 
The  kind  next  mentumed— the  dingy  ones  merely^ 
tiiose  who  hare  not  regnlarlj  joined  the  fratemitjy 
and  hare  few  or  no  pnrfessional  friends — will,  on 
hdng  let  oat,  slink  off  solitary  as  fiist  as  they  are 
able. 

It  is  the  thief— the  boy  who,  perhaps,  has  jnst 
terminated  his  second  experience  of  gaol  life,  and 
who,  on  being  turned  out,  has  neither  home  nor  friend 
to  fly  to — whose  plight  is  the  most  pitiable.  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  cases  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  win  happen  not  uncommonly* that  a  lad  bred  in 
rice,  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  which,  if  not 
criminal,  is  but  a  shade  or  two  remoyed  therefrom, 
will,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  shrewd  sense  and 
his  natural  inclination  towards  the  ways  of  honesty, 
cut  LimBclf  adrift  from  his  evil  surroundings  and  seek 
respectable  employment,  which  possibly,  for  him, 
means  at  the  time  seeking  temptation  he  is  unable  to 
resist.  lie  falls,  and  is  sent  to  prison,  hugely  to  the 
delight  of  bis  relatives,  who,  from  the  moment  when 
he  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  above  their  vile  level, 
have  regarded  him  as  a  sanctimonious  sneak,  and  a 
proud  stuck-up  puppy,  and  will  certainly  lend  him 
no  helping  hand  in  his  time  of  trouble.  '  It  serves 
him  right,'  say  they,  *  and  when  he  comes  out,  let  him 
fish  for  himself.' 

Poor  little  wretch,  he  is  himself,  as  he  lingers 
bowilderodly  by  the  granite  wall,  more  like  a  stranded 
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fish  than  a  lad  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  engage  in 
piscatorial  or  any  other  active  pursuits.  The  shabby 
clothes  he  was  wearing  when  last  he  was  arrested  in 
his  desperate  downward  career  have  been  restored  to 
him  well  brushed  and  mended,  he  has  a  pair  of  strong 
prison-made  shoes  on  his  feet,  his  hair  is  trimly 
clipped,  and  he  took  his  last  warm  bath  yesterday. 

Altogether  ho  is  externally  as  clean  and  decent  a 
little  lad  as  a  shopkeeper  could  desire  to  employ  as 
an  errand-boy  or  light  porter,  and  inwardly,  in  his 
heart,  he  is  not  the  lad  he  was  when  a  policeman  last 
stopped  him  short.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  the 
worthy  chaplain's  advice,  and  the  governor  has  not 
been  unkind  to  him.  It  has  been  made  as  plain  to 
him  as  a  pikestaff  that  if  he  does  not  reform  and  lead 
a  proper  life,  the  end  will  be  Portland  or  Dartmoor. 
^  My  dear  boy,'  said  the  chaplain,  ^  why  will  you  run 
such  an  awful  risk?  You  are  young,  strong,  and 
intelligent.  You  have  tasted  of  the  bitters  of  adver- 
sity. It  has  been  demonstrated  to  you  in  the  most 
practical  manner  that  honesty  is  really  the  best  pplicy ; 
therefore,  why  not  amend  your  ways  and  become 
honest  ?'  *  Good-bye,  youngster,'  said  the  gruff  warder 
— he  probably  has  boys  of  his  own;  ^now  try  and 
toe  the  straight  line  in  future,  that's  a  good  chap.'  . 

He  thinks  of  aU  this  as  he  slowly  makes  his  way 
to  the  street  comer.  He  can't  get  along  any  faster, 
being  so  burdened  with  the  heavy  question — ^  How 
am  I  to  begin  ?  Who  will  be  so  kind  as  to  chalk  out 
that  straight  line  the  warder  advised  me  to  toe? 
Who  will  permit  me  to  work  for  them  so  that  I  may 
earn  honest  bread  ?'    ^  Those  who  will  do  so  may  be 
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fotmd  for  fhe  seeldng.'  the  Tirtoons  reader  maj  opine; 
Met  him  go  from  shop  to  shop  and  from  fiictory  to 
hctary  with  a  cheerfol  face  and  a  civil  manner,  and 
if  he  is  really  in  earnest  he  will  eventoally  socoeed 
in  getting  work.'  Probably  so ;  but  I  am  taking  the 
case  of  the  boy  whose  spirit  has  been  snbdned,  and 
with  fhe  greater  part  of  the  devilry  distilled  ont  of 
him,  leaving  him  shy  and  diffident. 

It  he  were  a  hardened  yonng  scoundrel,  brimfdl  of 
practised  hypocrisy,  and  with  a  visage  of  brass,  he 
might  do  all  that  is  suggested,  and  by  sheer  consum- 
mate impudence  come  off  with  flying  colours.  But 
the  miserable  young  gaol-bird,  newly  released,  has 
not  the  courage  for  such  brisk  business.  He  makes  a 
venture  or  two,  but  if  a  few  sharp  questions  are  asked 
him,  he  changes  colour,  and  his  eyes  guiltily  seek  his 
prison  -  made  boots.  His  preternatural  cleanliness 
whispers  his  secret — ^his  short-cropped  hair  corro- 
borates it ;  or  if  they  do  not,  he  is  under  the  dread 
suspicion  that  they  do.  He  has  nowhere  to  go — no 
one  to  talk  to.  Perhaps  he  has  &  shilling  given  him 
when  he  leaves  the  prison,  and  with  this,  after  a 
wretched  aimless  day,  he  buys  food  and  a  lodging — a 
dirty  bed  at  a  common  lodging-house — 0,  so  different 
from  the  spotless  mattress  and  the  snug  rugs  at  Hol- 
loway  I  Maybe  he  has  some  halfpence  left  to  buy  a 
breakfast — but  after  that !     What  is  he  to  do  ? 

He  will  remain  honest  as  long  as  he  can,  and  so 
he  sells  his  cap,  his  waistcoat,  for  bread  and  another 
lodging.  And  now  what  is  he  to  do  ?  A  boy  without 
a  cap  is  not  likely  to  get  work,  especially  when  the 
lack  of  it  leaves  his  prison-cropped  head  exposed  to 
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public  yiew.  So  he  loiters  about,  hunger  hardening 
his  heart  the  while,  until  night  comes,  and  with  night 
tormenting  opportunities.  Again  he  is  a  thief,  and 
one  step  nearer  that  grim  ultimate  the  worthy  prison 
chaplain  prognosticated. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  SHABBY  SUIT. 


Once  a  year,  a  little  before  a  certain  date  in  the  calen- 
dar, a  curious  change  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
aspect  of  certain  back-street  shops  in  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  in  England.  Commercial  establish- 
ments usually  the  most  modest  and  unobtrusive  in 
their  dealings — the  fancy  stationers,  the  tobacconists, 
the  newsvendors,  the  toy  and  sweetfituff  shops — sud- 
denly, in  every  pane  of  their  windows,  break  out  into 
a  flaming  eruption  of  hideous  caricature — specimens 
of  Grub-street  art,  to  each  of  which  is  appended  a 
descriptive  rhyming  verse  in  correct  keeping  with  the 
wretched  pictorial  production. 

The  collection  is  found  on  inspection  (and  it  is 
noteworthy  what  a  crowd  of  girls  as  well  as  boys  are 
attracted  by  the  show)  to  be  divisible  into  three  classes 
— the  disgustingly  coarse  and  vulgar,  the  purely 
idiotic,  and  the  grossly  indecent,  both  as  regards  text 
and  picture,  and  such  as  might  well  be  dealt  with, 
and  that  without  much  straining,  by  that  salutary  Act 
of  Parliament  with  which  the  name  of  Lord  Campbell 
is  associated.  Would  the  reader  know  under  what 
pretext  this  annual  outrage  on  good  taste  and  public 
morality  is  perpetrated,  be  it  understood  that  the 
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14tli  of  February  is  Valentine's-day,  and  that  all  that 
is  done  in  the  way  indicated  is  in  the  name  of  the 
highly  respectable  saint  whose  feast  is  so  universally 
observed  on  the  date  mentioned. 

Not  that  St.  Valentine  is  in  the  least  responsible 
for  the  liberty  taken  with  his  style  and  title.  Left  to 
himself  he  ia  the  modt  harmless  saint  that  ever  was 
canonised.  He  is  the  fosterer  of  calf-love,  the  pro- 
moter of  exchanges  of  pretty  sweethearting  presents, 
the  respected  and  highly-esteemed  aider  and  abettor  of 
virtuous  love-suits,  and  the  sworn  encourager  of  worthy 
candidates  for  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  genuine  St.  Valentine 
that  is  either  coarse  or  cowardly,  or  brutal  or  vindic- 
tive. Indeed  it  is  the  lack  of  these  imenviable  attri- 
butes which  distinguishes  him  from  the  unscrupulous 
and  ruffianly  impostor,  who  drives  a  roaring  trade 
under  the  impudent  pretence  that  it  is  ^  all  the  same 
concern.' 

There  are  a  Valentine  and  Orson  in  nursery 
romance,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  genial 
patron  saint  of  young  lovers  must  have  had  a  kinsman 
of  the  Orson  type,  a  bludgeon-wielding  ill-conditioned 
rascal,  who,  envious  of  his  brother's  fair  fame,  thought 
fit  to  set  up  in  the  ^  valentine '  business  with  the 
malicious  intention  of  vulgarising  and  defaming  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  get  the  14th  of  February  ob- 
literated as  a  red-letter  day  from  the  calendar  alto- 
gether, and  that,  failing  in  this  amiable  design,  he 
has  extended  his  scheme,  and,  with  a  view  to  making 
it  pay,  gone  in  for  wholesale  abuse  and  calumny  and 
slander,   leaving  love  affairs  and  hearts  and  darts. 
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and  sighing  and  dying,  to  those  who  have  an  appetite 
for  snch  insipid  diet. 

Orson  goes  in  for  the  ruffianly — for  stabbing  un- 
offending people  in  the  dark,  and  inflicting  insult  and 
pain  on  helpless  old  women,  and  on  persons  down- 
stricken  in  grief,  and  on  such  as  are  lame,  or  deformed 
from  their  birth.  Scan  any  shop-window  where 
Orson's  goods  are  on  sale  and  exhibited  to  the  public 
gaze,  and  it  will  be  discovered  that  he  has  a  lampoon 
for  each  of  the  individuals  mentioned,  and  for  a  great 
many  others  besides.  He  is  a  rare  dabster  at  attack- 
ing widows — especially  young  women  who  have  but 
very  recently  laid  their  husbands  in  the  grave.  If 
any  shabby  and  unfeeling  person  wishes  to  have  an 
anonymous  fling  at  a  poor  soul  so  circumstanced,  he 
may  take  his  choice  from  half  a  dozen  so-called 
'  valentines'  kept  in  stock,  and  applicable  to  his  pur- 
pose. He  may  have  the  young  widow  pretending  to 
stanch  her  tears,  while  all  the  time  she  is  swigging 
from  a  bottle  labelled  '  gin,'  and  which  is  concealed 
from  public  gaze  by  her  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
widow  who  is  rubbing  her  eyes  with  an  onion  to 
simulate  the  tokens  of  sorrow,  and  the  widow  who  is 
leering  at  the  smart  yoimg  draper's  shopman  who  is 
serving  her  with  funereal  black  crape. 

I  have  the  three  specimens  before  me  as  I  write, 
and  the  ^lines'  beneath  the  first  quoted  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  There's  spirits  black  and  spirits  white, 
And  spirits  that  make  widows  *'  tight ;" 
A  spirit  of  the  '*  dear  departed/' 
Who  t'other  day  to  the  grave  was  carted. 
That  he  lays  quiet  me  it  puzzles^ 
While  his  month-old  widow  flirts  and  gozdes.' 
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Equally  delicate  and  facetious  is  St.  Valentine's 
ruffianly  brother  Orson  on  the  subject  of  aged  spin- 
sters, who  of  all  people  in  the  world  are  surely  the 
most  inoffensive,  and  least  likely  to  excite  his  ire.  He 
has  a  charming  collection  of  presentation  pictures  and 
verses  relating  to  them,  however.  Who  on  earth 
buys  them  to  send  through  the  post  is  a  marvel,  or 
that  there  can  exist  amongst  a  civilised  community 
individuals  heartless  or  wantonly  malicious  enough  to 
find  sport  or  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  such  shame- 
ful  weapons.  But  so  it  must  be,  or  it  would  never 
be  worth  Orson's  while  preparing  so  many  against 
publication  day. 

He  has  pictures  of  old  maids,  withered  and  hideous, 
painting  and  patching  and  padding  themselves.  Old 
maids  with  dragons'  tongues,  and  vomiting  fire  and 
brimstone  as  they  utter  venomous  scandal.  Old 
maids  with  cats  on  their  shoulders,  and  hugged  and 
caressed  by  hideous  apes;  and  old  maids  snatched 
suddenly  out  of  the  world  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  as 
being  unfit  any  longer  to  live,  the  victim  being 
elevated  on  a  pitchfork,  and  borne  on  the  imp's 
shoulder,  the  flames  of  the  pit  beckoning  in  the 
distance.  To  this  pleasant  picture  are  appended  the 
lines: 

'  Old  maids  such  as  you,  so  good  people  tell, 

Are  sent  to  dry-nurse  little in I 

But  you'll  soon  get  the  sack,  for  your  ugly  face 

Will  frighten  the  little  imps  out  of  the  place. 

Let  us  hope  that  won't  happen,  since  Old  Nick  he  may  then 

Send  you  back  here  to  frighten  the  children  of  men.' 

Hunchbacks  and  qripples  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  elegant  satire  of  the  Orson  of  the  valentine  world. 
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He  has  shafts  of  wit  for  those  who  haYe  been  bereft 
of  a  limb,  and  are  condemned  to  a  wooden  leg ;  for 
those  who  haYe  the  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
squint ;  for  persons  suffering  from  gout ;  and  for  the 
bandy  and  the  knock-kneed. 

IndiYiduals  who  are  sufferers  from  the  conspicuous 
deformity  last  mentioned  are  generally  extremely  sen- 
sitiYe,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  nenrous  apprehension 
lest  their  imaYoidable  awkwardness  should  cause  any 
one  inconYenience.  Here  is  a  delicate  little  joke,  in- 
cluding a  highly-coloured  picture  of  a  gentleman  with 
legs  like  crooked  sticks,  that  would  be  just  the  thing 
to  send  a  knock-kneed  enemy : 

*  Like  a  duck  that  is  lame  you  go  sprawling, 
With  your  legs  like  a  capital  K, 
While  rude  boys  are  after  you  bawling, 

"  Here  comes  Crab-legs  I    Get  out  of  his  way  T* ' 

But  perhaps  the  worst  kind  of  mischief  done 
under  the  cloak  of  St.  Valentine  is  that  which  affects 
the  peace  and  sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
Married  as  well  as  single  folks  are  regarded  as  fair 
game  by  the  brutal  lampooner  and  doggerel-monger. 
One  might  imagine  that  there  would  be  some  limit  to 
these  wanton  attacks  of  slander  and  calumny — ^that 
when  a  sweethearting  couple  became  man  and  wife 
they  would  be  let  alone  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
wedded  life.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  beneath  the  smooth  surface  of  society  there 
are  countless  under-currents  of  petty  spite  and  of 
grudges  secretly  nourished,  of  malice  and  ill-feeling, 
restrained  from  taking  the  shape  of  open  hostility  by 
cowardice  and  fear  of  consequences. 
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Besides  these,  there  are  the  great  community  of 
the  thoughtless,  the  silly,  and  the  empty-headed,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  what  is  idiotically  called  a  ^  lark,'  make 
no  scruple  to  trample  rough-shod  over  all  that  is 
worthy  of  considerate  treatment  and  respect.  It  is  to 
this  considerable  constituency  that  the  Brummagem 
St.  Valentine  appeals  when  he  places  at  its  disposal 
his  reckless,  and  of  course  groundless,  libels  against 
the  chastity  of  wives  and  the  faithfulness  of  hus- 
bands. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  no 
better  than  a  fool  who  will  not  thrust  into  the  fire  the 
moment  he  received  it  any  epistolary  and  anonymous 
hint  or  insinuation  affecting  the  reputation  of  his 
wife;  but,  as  everybody  is  aware,  there  are  weak- 
minded  good  men  as  well  as  bad,  and  some  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  is  so  strong  that  years  of  con- 
nubial serenity  and  content  fail  to  eradicate  it  com- 
pletely. 

There  it  lies  in  some  remote  comer  of  the  foolish 
fellow's  heart  smouldering,  and  at  the  least  puff  of 
the  wind  of  suspicion  it  is  quickened  to  a  flame. 
The  best  husbands  in  the  world,  and  the  best  wives, 
are  subject  to  this  tiresome  malady ;  and  just  imagine 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  former  when, 
within  a  short  time  of  the  dear  partner  of  his  bosom 
presenting  him  with  a  living  pledge  of  her  devotion, 
he  receives  through  the  post — of  course  anonymously 
— a  wretched  caricature  of  himself  nursing  a  baby, 
and  the  following  delectable  poetic  congratulation : 

'  It  is  nice  to  be  a  &ther,  it  fills  the  heart  with  joy — 
'Tis  bliss  to  haye  a  charming  wife  and  such  a  bouncing  boy ; 
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But  don't  yoa  think  it  strange  that,  while  the  hair  upon  your  head 
Is  nearly  black,  the  baby's  hair  should  be  a  fiery  red  1 
I  don't  wish  to  insinuate,  or  raise  your  jealous  ire, 
But  one  likes  to  see  the  first-bom  like  its  reputed  sire.' 

Or  (both  samples  are  taken  from  the  batch  before 
me 


'  Pretty  little  baby,  daddy's  first-bom  joy, 
Proud  and  happy  father  of  such  a  bouncing  boy ; 
Pretty  little  spousy,  who  sniggers  on  the  sly. 
It  doesn't  need  a  conjurer  to  tell  the  reason  why. 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  they  say,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise, 
But  one  could  tell  a  thing  or  two  would  open  daddy's  eyes.' 

Such  ribald  rubbish  has,  on  the  face  of  it,  the 
stamp  of  its  worth;  but  'the  green-eyed  monster/ 
wherever  he  exists,  is  invariably  an  unreasonable  and 
hasty  monster,  and  with  a  lasting  memory  for  bygone 
beggarly  trifles. 

Of  all  things,  the  outraged  recipient  of  the  brutal 
slander  would  like  to  have  the  sender  at  that  moment 
within  lunge  of  his  fist.  The  monstrously  absurd  idea 
of  any  one  sending  him  anything  of  the  kind !  The 
bare  idea  of  anybody,  however  maliciously  disposed, 
daring  to  insinuate  anything  so  brutally  base  against 
his  wife,  who  is  purity  and  virtue  personified !  Pooh ! 
Anything  so  mean  and  contemptible  is  not  worth  an 
instant's  thought.  But — I  am  speaking  of  course  of 
the  exceptionably  jealous  husband— the  wretched 
doggerel,  despite  himself,  rings  in  his  ears  the  live- 
long day — '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  they  say,'  &c. 
&c. — and  the  foolish  fellow  is  for  the  time  at  least 
made  miserable,  and  who  can  tell  what  after  trouble 
may  crop  out  of  the  venomous  seed  thus  wantonly 
sown? 
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One  thing  at  least  is  certain— that  *  valentine' 
literature  of  the  kind  in  question,  if  not  dangerous,  is 
both  disgusting  and  indecent,  and  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to  abate 
the  rapidly-increasing  nuisance. 
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A  YOUNG  VAGABOND'S  VACATION. 
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On  the  occasion  of  a  City  missionary  applying  to  a 
benevolent  person  for  his  customary  contribution  to- 
wards a  Christmas  dinner  for  the  children  of  a  ragged- 
school,  he  was  politely  but  firmly  refused.  The  reason 
assigned  was  that  last  year  one  of  the  small  tatterde- 
malions who  had  partaken  of  this  particular  treat  of 
roast  meat  and  pudding  was  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
detected  in  the  act  of  purloining  a  large  joint  of  meat 
from  a  butcher's  shop. 

^It  is  on  principle  that  I  decline  to  permit  my 
name  to  stand  on  your  subscription  list,'  said  the 
conscientious  gentleman.  '  Had  that  boy  been  left  in 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  coarse  fare  to  which  he 
had  grown  used,  he  probably  would  not  have  been 
tempted  to  steal.  But  all  on  a  sudden  you  snatch  him 
from  his  dry  crust,  and,  in  a  dream  as  it  were,  allow 
him  to  revel  unlimitedly  in  luscious  meats  and  rich 
puddings ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  wakes  next  morn- 
ing soured  and  discontented,  with  a  distaste  for  his 
ordinary  food,  and  with  a  wicked  determination  to 
satisfy  the  new  craving  you  have  roused  within  him  ; 
and  in  the  end  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  we 
may  be  said  to  be  primarily  responsible.' 
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Had  the  attention  of  the  same  scrupulous  indi- 
vidual been  called  to  an  account  in  the  newspapers  of 
several  young  ragamuffins— Board-school  pupils — who 
were  hauled  before  a  magistrate  for  disorderly  beha- 
viour in  the  public  streets,  he  would  probably  have 
felt  disposed  to  apply  to  their  case  the  same  argument 
as  that  used  with  regard  to  the  young  beef-stealer.  It 
was  stated  lately  in  evidence  that  whilst  the  Board 
schools  are  closed  for  three  weeks  during  the  autumn 
holidays,  in  but  too  many  instances  the  half-tamed 
young  Arab,  freed  temporarily  from  restraint,  and  no 
longer  in  terror  of  waylaying  School-board  officials, 
returned  to  the  streets  from  which  he  was  originally 
rescued,  and  in  a  very  few  days  drifted  back  to  his 
old  state  of  dirt  and  squalor.  A  return  to  vagabond 
associates  very  speedily  made  him  forget  his  school 
manners  and  the  wholesome  discipline  under  which 
he  was  making  so  much  improvement. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the  old  saw  which  insists 
that  the  way  to  make  Jack  a  dull  boy  is  to  give  him 
all  work  and  no  play.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
entirely  banish  holidays  from  our  Board  schools. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  place  them,  in  a  degree,  on 
a  level  with  reformatories.  Besides,  the  fact  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  Jack  of  the  Board  school  is 
even  less  likely  tamely  to  submit  to  the  ^  all  work' 
system  than  little  boys  who  are  more  genteelly  bred. 

A  colt  off  the  common  is  Jack,  with  an  itching  for 
roaming  that  is  not  allayed  by  the  same  process  by 
which  his  hide  is  rendered  smooth  and  sleek.  You 
may,  if  you  manage  cleverly,  break  him  to  harness. 
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By  a  judicious  exercise  of  whip  and  reins  you  may  so 
far  conquer  him  that  he  will  refrain  from  any  per- 
sistent attempt  to  kick  over  the  traces ;  but  you 
must  not  deprive  him  altogether  of  liberty.  In  the 
course  of  each  week  he  must  have  his  two  half  days' 
or  his  one  whole  day's  holiday,  and  he  will  return  to 
his  task  with  cheerful  willingness.  But  this  should 
be  the  length  of  the  tether  with  which  he  is  .intrusted. 
To  take  his  shoes  off,  as  it  were,  and  turn  him  loose 
in  the  wilderness  to  flounder  in  the  mire  and  kick  up 
his  heels  with  a  few  hundred  of  his  kind,  and  this 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  is  simply  prejudicial  to 
all  concerned. 

It  is  bad  for  the  boy  himself,  and  worse  for  his 
schoolmaster,  who,  before  he  can  get  at  the  young 
mind  as  when  he  last  dealt  with  it,  has,  by  a  tedious 
and  time-wasting  process,  to  scour  it  clean  of  the  rust 
and  grime  it  has  contracted  during  its  season  of  vicious 
idleness. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  boy  of  the  street  is,  as  a 
rule,  anything  but  a  dull  boy — that  he  has  a  mind 
quick  to  receive  and  tenacious  to  retain  impressions  it 
takes  to  voluntarily  or  that  are  forced  on  it,  and  that 
he  is  as  little  likely  to  forget  his  school  lessons  as  the 
boy  who  moves  in  the  more  refined  walks  of  life. 
But  the  latter,  during  his  vacation,  has  to  encounter 
nothing  likely  to  ruffle  the  stream  on  which  glides 
the  holiday  barque  he  takes  his  pleasure  in ;  whereas 
the  other  boy,  from  the  day  of  ^  breaking  up,'  becomes 
of  necessity  the  sport  and  plaything  of  elements  so 
boisterous  that  his  school  lessons  must  have  been 
deeply  planted  indeed  if  they  can  hold  out  against 
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the  strain,  and  save  themselves  from  being  uprooted 
and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  necessary  that  Board 
schoolmasters  and  their  assistants  and  pupil-teachers 
should  be  indulged  with  a  holiday  as  frequently  as 
possible.  Their  labour  is  continuous  and  exhausting, 
and  they  require  a  good  spell  of  rest  and  recreation 
at  least  twice  a  year.  If  three  weeks  may  be  called 
a  good  spell,  they  get  what  they  require,  with  a  few 
odd  days  at  Whitsuntide  and  Easter.  Such  pleasant 
seasons  of  relaxation  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
and  sensibly  made  the  most  of  when  they  occur ;  but 
can  the  same  be  said  as  regards  the  majority  of 
those — girls  as  well  as  boys — ^who  attend  the  Board 
school  ?  Can  any  one  who  is  at  the  pains  to  consider 
the  matter  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  eight  weeks  or  thereabouts  in  the  course  of  the 
year  during  which  these  precious  juveniles  have  the 
school- doors  closed  against  them  are  not  prolific  of 
evil  rather  than  good  ? 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  contended  but 
that  the  poor  little  creatures  would  be  as  much  bene- 
fited as  the  children  of  those  who  are  blessed  with 
means,  could  they  enjoy  a  summer  holiday  in  a  rational 
way.  Could  they  be  carted  away  into  the  country,  or 
transported  to  the  seaside  to  be  thoroughly  salted  and 
sunburnt,  and,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  case-hardened 
against  the  court-and-alley  atmosphere  of  home,  no- 
thing could  be  joUier  or  more  desirable;  but  the 
melancholy  fact  is  that  to  call  their  banishment  from 
the  every-day  comforts  of  school  a  holiday  is  the 
hollowest  of  mockeries. 

cc 
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Undeniably  there  are  good  boys — they  are  few 
and  far  between,  but  one  hears  of  them  occasionally — 
who  on  account  of  their  parents'  poverty  are  debarred 
taking  their  pleasure,  but  who  recompense  themselves 
and  win  golden  opinions  from  their  friends  by  sticking 
closely  to  their  school-books  through  the  whole  three 
weeks,  with  the  commendable  intention  of  astonishing 
the  schoolmaster. 

But  there  are  other  boys — a  very  large  number — 
who  have,  one  way  or  another,  so  repeatedly  astonished 
their  schoolmaster  that  they  take  no  delight  in  making 
a  supreme  effort  to  do  so  yet  once  again,  and  Tvho 
prefer,  to  adopt  a  homely  phrase,  to  rake  the  streets. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice.  What  else 
is  to  bo  done  ?  It  may  occasionally  happen  that  a 
boy's  father  works  at  home  at  a  trade  at  which  the 
former  may  profitably,  if  not  cheerfully,  employ  liis 
holiday;  but  in  most  cases  both  parents  are  away  from 
morning  until  night  at  their  customary  occupation, 
and  there  being  nothing  else  to  amuse  the  idle  young 
scholar,  ho,  of  course,  becomes  a  reamer  in  search  of 
recreation,  and  as  he  gets  hardened  to  the  pastime 
grows  less  and  less  thin-skinned  as  to  its  quality. 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  and  he  does  not  fail 
to  discover  congenial  companions  let  loose  from  other 
Board  schools,  and  so  it  happens  that  in  a  few  days 
symptoms  of  a  falling  off  manifest  themselves.  Tlie 
decent  jacket  grows  slovenly  and  ragged ;  soap,  towel, 
and  comb  are  no  longer  his  familiar  friends ;  foul  lan- 
guage and  wicked  oaths,  as  of  old,  garnish  freely  his 
conversation.  It  has  taken  him,  perhaps,  six  montlis' 
hard  climbing  at  the  tree  of  knowledge  before  he  could 
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raise  himself  above  the  lower  branches,  and  in  twice 
six  days  he  has  slid  to  the  ground  again. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  modem  system  of  compulsory 
education — it  is  unfair  to  the  boy  himself— to  permit 
these  boggy  gaps  and  crazy  bridges  to  impede  and 
hamper  him  when  he  is  fleeing  from  ignorance.  He 
should  be  offered  every  encouragement  to  keep  on 
and  on,  with  a  steady  look  out  ahead  for  the  promised 
advantages  that  are  to  reward  his  perseverance.  To 
wantonly  play  fast  and  loose  with  him  is  but  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  dilatoriness  and  a  disposition  to 
relapse. 

It  is  a  simple  question.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  poor  boys,  who,  for  society's  sake  as 
much  as  their  own,  are  compelled  to  go  to  school,  do 
nothing  during  the  holidays  but  run  wild  about  the 
streets,  undoing  the  good  work  on  which  so  much 
patience  and  money  have  been  expended  ?  Can  it  be 
shown  that,  as  far  as  the  scholars  are  concerned,  to 
suspend  operations  at  Board  schools  for  so  long  as 
three  weeks  at  a  time  is  an  indulgence  fraught  with 
evil  rather  than  good  ?  If  it  can  be  so  shown,  then 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  The  periods  should  be  shortened,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, real  holidays  substituted  for  sham  ones.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  an  alteration  would  be  any- 
thing but  acceptable  to  the  school-teachers ;  but  they 
need  not  suffer. 

In  commercial  and  other  establishments  where 
business  goes  on  uninterruptedly  all  the  year  round, 
those  engaged  take  their  holidays  in  rotation  and 
according  to  arrangements.     There  could  be  no  very 
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serious  impediment  to  some  such  rule  being  observed 
at  Board  schools.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  manifestly 
our  advantage  as  well  as  our  duty  to  make  the  very 
best  of  the  educational  machinery  at  our  command, 
and  can  it  be  said  that  we  do  so  when  we  permit  those 
in  whose  behalf  the  machinery  is  set  up  to  waste  a 
sixth  of  the  time  available  for  their  education  ? 
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It  was  a  no  less  considerable  authority  than  the 
chaplain  of  Newgate  gaol  who,  a  few  months  since, 
enunciated  the  startling  theory — founded,  it  may  be 
assumed,  on  his  official  experiences — that  the  raising 
of  the  lower  classes  by  means  of  Board  schools,  &c., 
from  the  slough  of  ignorance  in  which  from  time 
immemorial  they  have  been  plunged,  would  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  present  number  of  criminals,  or  curtail 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  existing  strength  of 
our  prison  system. 

The  reverend  gentleman  argues  that  as  the  rain 
rains  and  the  sun  shines  alike  on  virtue  and  wicked- 
ness, so  will  the  enlightenment  of  education  make  its 
effects  felt  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good — that  we  may 
succeed  in  abolishing  to  a  great  extent  crime  of  the 
ruffian  and  brutal  stamp,  but  we  shall  possibly  have 
in  its  place  a  refined  and  educated  rascality  more 
injurious  to  society  and  more  difficult  to  cope  with ; 
which  offers  a  bright  look-out  for  struggling  tax- 
payers, whose  main  consolation  under  the  pecuniary 
burden  they  are  compelled  to  bear  is  one  that  has 
reference  to  perspective  rather  than  to  present  benefit. 
At  the  same  time,  and  without  indorsing  the  good 
chaplain's  opinion  to  the  full,  it  would  be  folly  to 
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shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  always  were  and 
ever  will  be  tares  in  the  human  wheat-field,  and  that 
whatever  the  process  of  culture,  the  former  will  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  grain.  The  recent 
ingenious  devices  that  have  been  put  forth  for  the 
suppression  of  professional  beggars,  cadgers,  and 
mendicants  afibrd  a  proof  of  this. 

The  great  community  of  beggars  by  trade  have 
vested  interests  at  stake.  There  may  be  a  few  out- 
siders who  in  a  manner  of  speaking  have  never  taken 
up  their  freedom  of  the  guild — weak-minded  indi- 
viduals, who  sometimes  beg  and  sometimes  do  a  little 
work,  and  who  are  undecided  as  to  which  to  give 
their  whole  allegiance.  These  last  mentioned  may  be 
scared  by  threatening  police  edicts  and  the  loud- 
sounding  fulminations  of  Charity  Organisation  Socie- 
ties ;  but  the  '  cadger'  who  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  his  business,  and  who  has  made  himself  master 
of  its  secrets  and  mysteries,  with  the  deliberate  intent 
and  purpose  of  sticking  to  it,  '  for  better  for  worse,' 
as  long  as  he  shall  live,  has  no  resource  but  to  set  his 
wits  against  those  of  his  oppressors  and  persecutors, 
and  strive  with  them  for  mastery.  As,  for  instance, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  a  smart  stroke  of 
business — in  order  to  check  the  abuse  of  the  fraternity 
above  alluded  to  swarming  to  the  casual  wards  of  the 
workhouses,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  really  deserving 
poor — to  insist  on  their  applying  in  the  first  instance 
at  a  police-station  for  an  order  of  admittance.  This, 
of  course,  enabled  the  astute  sergeant  or  inspector  who 
happened  to  be  on  duty  to  examine  the  applicant  and 
test  his  bond  jides.     This  at  first  caused  some  conster- 
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nation  in  the  cadger  camp,  but  its  members  speedily 
showed  themselves  equal  to  the  emergency. 

The  police  order  of  admission — formally  stamped 
and  signed — was  used  as  an  instrument  to  extract 
money  from  the  pockets  of  a  tender-hearted  and  un- 
suspecting public,  and  that  by  a  touchingly  simple 
process.  It  is  a  '  dodge'  that  works  best  late  at  night. 
At  that  time,  respectable  persons  returning  to  their 
homes  will  find  themselves  accosted  by  a  miserably- 
clad  limping  wretch,  accompanied  perhaps  by  his 
scarecrow  wife  and  three  or  four  poor  little  children, 
who  are  ragged  and  shoeless  too,  and  are  of  course 
real  sufferers  from  their  parents'  infamy.  The  man, 
than  whom  no  worm  can  be  meeker,  begs  pardon,  but 
being  unable  to  read,  would  the  kind  gentleman  be 
so  good  as  to  read  for  him  what  is  writ  on  this  bit  of 
paper? 

It  is  difficult  to  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request,  and 
the  kind  gentleman  does  as  he  is  asked.  He  finds 
that  it  is  a  document  signed  by  a  police  inspector,  and 
requesting  the  master  of  a  certain  workhouse  to  give 
bearer,  his  wife,  and  four  children  a  lodging  for  the 
night.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  workhouse  on 
which  the  order  is  made  is  at,  say,  Paddington, 
whereas  the  outcast  family  are  at  that  moment  in  a 
parish  which  is  at  least  five  miles  distant  from  the 
haven  of  rest.  The  kind  gentleman  explains  this  to 
the  miserables,  who  at  once  join  in  a  chorus  of  dismay 
and  despair.  The  heartbroken  father  stanches  his 
tears  on  the  fr*agment  of  duster  he  carries  in  his 
battered  hat,  and  grievously  gasps  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  it  but  for  them  to  lie  down  and  die ; 
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they  have  been  misdirected  and  sent  out  of  their  way 
by  some  unfeeling  person,  and  were  just  on  the  point 
of  dropping  down  in  sheer  fatigue  when  they  accosted 
the  kind  gentleman.  Five  miles!  And  they  have 
already  tramped  twenty  that  day  if  a  yard.  0,  woidd 
the  gentleman  be  so  charitable  as  to  save  six  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  lying  down  on  the  cold  stones 
and  perishing  that  bitter  night  ? 

Such  an  appeal  it  is  not  easy  to  deny.  Evidently 
— or  so  thinks  the  good-natured  person  to  whom  it  is 
made — the  poor  fellow  has  done  his  best — there  is 
the  police  order  in  proof  of  it — and  straightway  the 
implored  trifle  is  bestowed,  or  rather  it  is  not  a  trifle ; 
something  more  than  mere  coppers  it  must  be.  It 
would  be  a  cruel  mockery  to  subscribe  less  than  a 
shilling  towards  procuring  a  lodging  for  half  a  dozen 
people ;  and  in  this  way,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  a 
clever  dodger  may  make  up  a  nice  little  sum  by  mid- 
night, returning  then  to  his  own  regular  lodging  to 
enjoy  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  and  a  glass  of  something 
hot  and  strong  afterwards. 

It  may  be  a  lamentable  proof  that  obstinacy  and 
shortsightedness  are  not  imcompatible  with  a  benevo- 
lent disposition,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  the 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  have  not  succeeded  to 
the  extent  that  was  anticipated  in  spoiling  the  trade 
of  the  professional  beggar. 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  my  suspicions  of  this 
before,  but  recently  having  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confldence  of  an  aged  cadger  by  a  process  I  need  not 
here  describe,  I  put  the  question  to  him,  and  received 
the  following  answer:  ^Them  societies,'  said  he,  ^ don't 
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go  down  with  the  general  public.  They  don't  like 
to  be  interfered  with  and  told,  though  it  may  be  in 
perlite  language,  "  You  haven't  got  sense  enough  to 
bestow  your  charity  as  it  should  be  bestowed.  Hand 
the  money  over  to  us,  and  we'll  distribute  it  according 
to  our  method.  You  find  the  money,"  sez  they,  "  and 
we'll  find  the  brains  to  give  it  away  in  a  proper  man- 
ner." But  that  don't  go  down  with  most  people,  and 
good  luck  to  'em  for  it,'  continued  the  aged  impostor, 
with  the  artfallest  of  winks. 

'True  charity,  don't  you  know,  guv'ner,  comes 
from  the  'art,  and  how  are  you  to  get  it  from  the  'art 
unless  a  person  gives  the  moment  his  feelings  are 
stirred,  and  when,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  he's  had 
on  the  nail?'  *  And  so,'  said  I,  'you  find  that  the 
societies  do  you  neither  good  nor  harm?'  'Well,  I 
won't  go  as  fur  as  that,'  he  replied,  still  with  a  merry 
twinkling  in  his  eyes.  '  They  may  do  harm  to  them 
what  ain't  up  to  dodges,  and  who  really  are  so  down 
on  their  luck  that  they'll  do  anything  for  a  loaf;  but 
I  should  say  that  as  regards  the  reg'lar  sort — ^them 
that  knows  their  book — them  societies  have  done  good 
rather.  There's  a  way  of  turning  their  own  weapons 
agin  'em,  don't  you  see,  master  ?  Say  I'm  a  'ouse-to- 
'ouse  beggar.  Well,  I  don't  ask  downright,  now.  I 
civilly  knocks  and  wishes  to  be  informed  where  the 
nearest  society's  office  may  be  found,  or  I  worry 
humbly  makes  out  that  I  have  been  told  that  the 
gentleman  that  lives  there  is  a  subscriber,  and  can 
give  me  a  ticket — ^hopin'  that  I  sha'n't  be  kep'  many 
hours  waiting  at  the  office  for  the  bit  of  bread,  as  I'm 
worry  nigh  famished  and  fainting  already.     That 
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fetches  'em.  Besides,  it's  a  safe  game.  A  p'leeceman 
might  be  on  the  step  and  listening,  and  he  couldn't 
do  anything.  It  isn't  no  crime  to  purlitely  inquire 
where  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is,  don't  you 
see  ?' 

With  charming  frankness  the  old  gentleman  gave 
me  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged.  He  informed  me  that 
Sunday  was  better  known  amongst  his  fraternity  as 
'  starve-gut  day,'  and  was  a  dead  loss — so  much  so 
that  it  was  recognised  as  such  by  tho  common  lodging- 
house  keepers,  where  beggars  'put  up'  regularly,  and 
was  not  charged  for.  There  never  had  been  known 
such  a  hard  time  for  all  manner  of  beggars  as  a  recent 
winter,  on  account  of  its  mildness.  He  assured  me, 
on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  himself  more  than 
once  had  *  padded  it'  (i.e.  cadged  from  street  to  street) 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  dark,  and  had  not  made 
more  than  four  shillings  in  the  time,  which  of  course, 
said  he,  '  is  not  more  than  enough  to  find  a  man  in 
decent  grub,  let  alone  enabling  him  to  clear  oflf  his 
debt.'  I  asked  him  as  to  the  debt  he  alluded  to,  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  '  craft,' 
both  men  and  women,  to  borrow  a  bit  of  money — just 
a  pound  or  two — of  the  lodging-house  keeper  when 
things  were  slack  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  to  be  paid 
back,  with  interest,  when  the  frosty  weather  set  in 
and  made  business  brisk ;  but  that  year,  as  there  had 
been  no  frost,  '  or  any  other  blessed  thing  worth  speak- 
ing of,'  it  was  found  impossible  to  clear  oflf  the  arrears, 
and  much  discontent  and  gloom  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  of  beggardom  in  consequence. 
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Asked  as  to  the  very  best  ^  season'  he  had  ever 
experienced,  his  face  lit  np  at  the  glorious  remem- 
brance, and  without  hesitation  he  replied  that  his  best 
time  beyond  compare  was  several  years  ago,  when 
sickness  and  destitution  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis  that  all 
the  rest  of  London  was  stirred  to  quite  a  fever  of 
benevolence.  To  use  the  graphic  old  gentleman's  own 
language,  '  There  was  a  reg'lar  rush  of  Good  Samari- 
tans, even  from  the  swell  parts  of  the  West,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  committees, 
each  set  trying  to  top  the  other  in  giving,  and,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  doing  "  dags,'*  one  against  the 
other,  in  hunting  up  "  cases"  in  all  the  alleys  and 
holes  and  comers  where  poor  people  lived,  and  bring- 
ing 'em  money  and  prime  wittles,  and  all  manner  of 
nourishing  things  made  in  their  own  kitchens.  It 
was  a  stunning  time  for  everybody — landlords  and 
all.' 

'Why  for  landlords?'  I  asked.  'Why?'  re- 
sponded the  candid  old  fellow,  with  a  chuckle.  '  Ton 
don't  suppose  that  the  landlords  stood  by  at  such  a 
time  without  getting  a  picking?  Lor'  bless  you,  no. 
Eents  went  up  enormous,  and  enough  to  make  'em, 
when  half  the  cadgers  in  London  were  flocking  to 
13ethnal  Green  and  Poplar,  and  them  places  where 
the  scent  was  hottest,  and  bidding  one  over  the  other 
for  lodgings.  Any  room  was  good  enough,  don't  you 
see,  so  that  it  was  in  the  thick  of  the  visited  district. 
Back  kitchens  unfurnished  was  fetching  six  and  seven 
shillings  a  week.  They  were  like  gold-mines.  We 
was  there,  me  and  the  missus  and  our  young  uns,  for 
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over  four  months,  and  all  the  time  we  averaged  over 
fifty  shillings  a  week,  and  lived  like  fighting  cocks  as 
well.  Nothing  could  be  easier.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  the  crib  awfully  clean,  for  the  missus  to 
go  without  a  gownd,  and  you  in  your  clean  shirt- 
sleeves, and  the  young  uns'  naked  feet  as  clean  as 
soap  and  water  could  make  'em,  and  all  of  you  hud- 
dling round  the  fireplace  with  about  a  handful  of  fire 
in  it  and  wait  for  your  fiats.  Lor'  bless  you,  they 
couldn't  have  come  up  and  shelled  out  their  tin  freer 
if  it  had  been  some  uncommon  kind  of  show  of  foreign 
hanimals.  It's  something  of  that  kind  we  want  to  set 
us  straight  just  now,'  said  the  incorrigible  old  sinner, 
wgginl  hi  ^j  head  longi^ly ;  'V  ^  l^ 
such  wind£Edls  don't  come  every  day.' 

To  this  I  made  no  reply ;  but  I  hope  that  in  the 
unfortunate  event  of  a  calamity  similar  to  that  he 
alluded  to  again  happening,  the  words  of  my  firee- 
spoken  cadger,  as  here  detailed,  may  be  remembered, 
and  imposture  rendered  less  easy  than  it  was  then. 


'CHICKWEED  AND  GROUN'SEL.' 


BIED8  OF  A  FEATKEE. 


It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  certainty  of 
defilement  which  attends  the  touching  of  pitch  almost 
invariably  finds  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  those  who, 
for  betting  purposes,  are  so  rash  as  to  have  dealings 
in  horseflesh ;  but,  to  the  honour  of  the  equine  family, 
it  has  never  yet  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that,  how- 
ever ruffianly  and  disreputable  the  society  into  which 
a  horse  may  be  thrown,  he  became  at  all  demoralised 
in  consequence.  It  may  be  replied  to  this  that  such 
a  proposition  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  since  the 
horse,  being  an  unreasoning  creature,  is  unable  to 
distinguish  vice  from  virtue,  and  can  know  no  differ- 
ence if  he  is  bestrode  by  a  rascal  of  the  Dick  Turpin 
type  or  by  a  bishop.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  refute 
this  generally  accepted  dictum,  but  I  very  respectfully 
venture  to  doubt  it.  If  *evil  communication'  can 
corrupt  the  '  good  manners'  of  such  an  innocent  little 
singing  bird,  why  should  so  sagacious  an  animal  as 
the  horse  be  proof  against  evil  influence  ? 

I  will  take  the  case  of  that  modest  member  of  the 
musical  feathered  tribe,  the  chaffinch.  By  an  un- 
accountable inconsistency  of  human  nature,  theye  are 
no  such  ardent  admirers  of  the  sweet-throated  song- 
sters of  the  woods  as  the  ruffian  class. 
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The  low  pot-house  haunting,  out-at-knees-and- 
elbows,  idle,  hulking  rascal,  who  has  never  a  kind 
word  for  woman  or  child,  and  scarcely  a  thought  be- 
yond that  demanded  for  the  gratification  of  his  brutal 
instincts,  Ifigures  foremost  in  the  crowd  that  attends 
the  Sunday  bird  fair  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  at  Great 
St.  Andrews-street,  Seven  Dials.  Somehow  or  other 
he  will  contrive  to  scrape  together  four  or  five  shil- 
lings to  buy  a  goldfinch,  or  a  canary,  or  a  chaffinch, 
while  the  boots  on  his  feet  are  not  worth  a  groat,  and 
possibly  he  has  not  eaten  a  meal  of  meat  for  a  week 
past.  He  takes  most  kindly  to  the  chaffinch,  however, 
and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  chaffinch  takes 
most  kindly  to  him. 

Nor  is  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
two  merely  that  which  links  the  pet  and  the  petted. 
The  biped  does  not  love  his  feathered  companion  be- 
cause he  has  an  ear  and  a  liking  for  the  sort  of  music 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  edify  him  with.  He 
has  regard  for  the  finch  for  the  reason  that  it  pos- 
sesses, and  is  so  cheerfully  prompt  to  develop,  social 
qualities  that  accord  exactly  with  his  own.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  '  rough'  to  turn  traitor  on  his  kind ; 
and,  with  grief  be  it  spoken,  the  chaffinch  appears  to 
be  largely  endowed  with  the  same  iniquitous  propen- 
sity. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  possibility  of  this,  he 
has  only  at  the  spring-time  of  year  to  take  a  walk  a 
little  way  into  the  cr)untry  early  in  the  morning,  and 
he  will  be  convinced.  He  will  probably  encounter, 
in  the  first  place,  two  or  three  rough-looking  hobble- 
dehoys of  the  court  and  alley  stamp,  each  one  carrying 
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what  appears  to  be  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  day, 
tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief.  The  square-looking 
bundle  is  swung  about  carelessly,  and  certainly  with 
no  more  care  or  consideration  than  though  it  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more  damageable  than  bread-and- 
cheese. 

To  the  innocent  pedestrian's  astonishment,  how- 
ever, he  presently  hears  unmistakably  emitted  from 
the  compact  parcel  the  notes  of  a  song-bird — not  a 
mere  chirrup,  it  may  be,  of  complaint  from  a  poor 
prisoner,  who,  literally,  is  knocked  off  his  perch  by 
the  jolting,  and  has  no  air  to  breathe,  but  the  notes 
of  a  bird  who  has  the  free  use  of  his  lungs,  and  takes 
a  delight  in  exercising  them.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
chaffinch,  and  he  is  not  a  prisoner  at  all,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a  boon  companion 
of  his  short-pipe- smoking  ruffianly-looking  master, 
and  the  two  are  agreed  to  go  bird-catching  to- 
gether. 

The  feathered  confederate  knows  his  business  quite 
as  well  as  the  other.  His  schooling  has  been  com- 
plete, and  he  is  an  apt  scholar.  It  is  almost  past 
belief,  but  it  is  a  fact  undeniable,  that  such  a  bird 
will  preserve  its  serenity  unruffled  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances ;  and  he  is  apparently  as  much 
at  home  tied  in  his  tiny  cage  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
swung  at  arm's  length,  as  though  hanging  against  the 
wall.  Nay,  I  have  actually  seen — but  this  was  in  the 
case  of  a  bird  whose  renown  as  a  pegging  finch  ex- 
tended from  Club-row  to  the  *  Brill'  at  Somers  Town 
— I  have  actually  seen  a  chaffinch  taken  out  of  its 
cage  and  placed  in  a  stocking  suspended  over  a  clothes- 
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line,  and  in  that  uncomfortable  position,  as  soon  as  its 
master  (who  was  shortly  afterwards  convicted  for  dog- 
stealing)  whistled,  the  imprisoned  finch  piped  up  bold 
as  any  bugler. 

It  is  not  altogether  unlike  a  bugle- call,  that  which 
the  trained  chaffinch  utters  as  it  is  carried  along.  It 
is  a  challenge  indeed,  the  challenge  of  a  graceless 
libertine,  who  comes  poaching  on  the  domains  of  do- 
mestic bliss  of  chaffinchdom,  with  the  fixed  and  de- 
liberate intention  of  raising  the  ire  of  as  many  free 
male  birds  of  the  tribe  as  may  be  within  hearing.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  free  chaffinch's  disparagement  to 
say  that  he  is  naturally  a  jealous  husband.  It  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  is  a  mate  fond  and 
faithful,  and  in  the  matter  of  reciprocation  will  abate 
not  a  jot  of  the  measure  of  duty  he  metes  out  to  his 
wife.  He  has  a  heart  of  courage  and  a  beak  of  ven- 
geance in  defence  of  his  home  ;  and  it  is  on  these  twin 
virtues  that  the  two  rascally  bird-catchers  —  he  in 
feathers  and  he  in  fustian — take  advantage  to  lure 
the  poor  bird  to  destruction. 

The  implements  of  snaring  consist  of  a  few  short 
lengths  of  slender  whalebone  with  needle-points  at  the 
end,  some  good  birdlime,  and  a  stuffed  chaffinch 
mounted  on  a  bit  of  rustic  wood.  The  merry  sports- 
men go  through  the  wood,  the  bird  in  the  handker- 
chief gallantly  responding  every  time  his  master  gives 
him  a  *  shake  up,'  until  at  length  a  free  chaffinch  in 
the  boughs  hears  the  hateful  notes,  which  he  knows 
are  those  of  a  stranger.  The  chaffinch  is  partial  to 
building  in  poplar- trees,  and  from  a  commanding 
height  he  looks  about.     Not  discerning  the  intruder, 
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he  utters  a  defiant  rejoinder,  a  kind  of  ^  Come  on,  if 
you  dare !'  and  so  betrays  his  whereabouts  to  the  wily 
ones.  Now  the  matter  is  easy.  Spying  the  tree  which 
is  the  jealous  chaffinch's  home,  the  man  produces  his 
stuffed  bird,  and  by  means  of  the  spike  in  the  mount- 
ing affixes  it  conspicuously  to  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  at  the  same  time  arranges  two  or  three  well- 
smeared  slips  of  whalebone  above  and  below  the 
^  dummy.'  All  that  then  remains  is  to  place  the 
traitor  in  the  cage  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  cover 
him  over  with  a  handful  or  two  of  grass. 

These  little  arrangements  completed,  the  biped 
ruffian  may  retire  a  few  paces  and  await  results.  It 
is  not  long  he  has  to  wait.  The  bird  in  concealment 
has  over  and  over  again  rung  out  the  reply  to  the  free 
bird's  challenge,  and  the  latter — with  his  wife,  in  a 
curious  twitter,  by  his  side  probably — is  filled  with 
indignant  wrath.  At  last  he  spies  the  stuffed  bird  on 
the  tree-stem,  standing  out  boldly  and  unblushingly, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  sounds  another  blast  more 
impudent  than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  There  is 
the  aggressor  undoubtedly  (possibly  if  the  deluded 
bird  were  not  so  blinded  by  jealous  rage  he  would  not 
be  so  easily  taken  in),  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion the  outraged  finch  makes  a  fiirious  dash  at  the 
brazen  Don  Juan  below ;  and,  alas !  next  instant  he 
runs  screaming  through  the  grass,  with  his  wings 
hampered  by  the  treacherous  limed  twigs,  a  helpless 
prey  for  the  decoy-finch's  master,  who  now  comes 
running  up.  And,  having  clapped  the  affrighted 
little  victim  in  the  store  cage,  the  two  start  afresh 
— the  villain  in  the  handkerchief  uttering  a  few  notes 
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of  vindictive  triumph,  which  must  be  the  bitter  drop 
which  fills  to  brimming  the  captive's  cup  of  tribula- 
tion. 

Nor  is  the  chaffinch's  inclination  for  low  company 
and  the  ways  of  blackguardism  displayed  only  by  its 
liking  for  such  expeditions  as  that  above  sketched. 
It  has  a  partiality  for  such  sports  and  pastimes  as  its 
master  finds  pleasure  in,  and  makes  itself  quite  at 
home  when  the  latter  carries  it,  still  in  the  handker- 
chief, to  the  taproom  of  the  public-house,  where  he 
plays  cards  or  dominoes  of  evenings. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  know- 
ing bird  in  question  has  not  at  present  been  able  to 
master  either  game  mentioned  sufficiently  to  enable  it 
to  be  eligible  as  a  partner ;  but  if  its  owner  chooses  to 
back  him — ^the  chaffinch — in  a  match  to  sing  against 
another  finch,  he  will  do  his  best  to  *  land'  the  stakes. 
It  may  be  news  to  the  reader,  that  little  song-birds, 
like  game-cocks  or  bulldogs,  may  be  pitted  against 
each  other ;  but  it  is  nothing  rare  in  neighbourhoods 
where  a  taste  for  the  *  fancy'  prevails. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  it  was  my  felicity  to  be 
present  at  a  chaffinch  singing-match  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shoreditch.  The  scene  of  the  musical  conflict 
was  the  parlour  of  a  public-house,  used  chiefly  by 
bird-fanciers.  The  match  was  for  ten  sovereigns  a-side, 
and  the  wager  to  be  decided  by  the  greater  number  of 
^  perfect'  notes  uttered  within  half  an  hour  by  one  or 
other  of  the  competitors.  Eecognised  strict  rules 
were  observed.  No  other  birds  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  room,  and  the  owners  of  the  combatants 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  encouraging  their  birds 
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by  '  look,  word,  or  sign'  from  the  moment  they  were 
hung  up  until  *  Time'  was  called  by  the  scorer. 

This  last-mentioned  functionary  sat  at  a  table  by 
himself,  and  which  was  placed  between  the  two  birds, 
with  a  large  slate  and  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  at  a  given 
signal  the  tiny  pair,  who  hitherto  had  hung  in  their 
cages  on  their  respective  nails  against  the  wall  in 
silence,  were  *  uncovered,'  and  immediately  'went  at 
it'  might  and  main.  A  perfect  note — as  an  old  fancier 
explained  to  me — was  '  toll-loU-loU,  chuck-wee-do  ;' 
and  if  a  bird  fell  short  of  a  syllable  of  that,  it  was 
scored  with  a  cross  instead  of  a  stroke.  It  was  truly 
wonderful  with  what  precision  and  rapidity  the  finches 
did  their  work,  for  all  the  world  as  though  they  were 
perfectly  aware  of  what  was  expected  of  them,  and 
what  depended  on  winning  or  losing. 

Now  and  again,  however,  one  would  make  a  slip, 
whereat  its  master,  not  daring  to  look  or  speak,  would 
groan,  and  soothe  his  agitation  by  a  pull  at  his 
quart  pot.  It  was  soon  evident  that  one  bird  was 
superior  to  the  other,  cooler  and  more  circumspect, 
and  not  so  liable  to  be  flurried.  To  be  sure  he  was  a 
blind  finch,  which  might  have  made  a  difference. 

Anyhow,  the  further  the  match  proceeded  the 
owner  of  the  bird  that  had  its  eyesight  groaned  and 
drank,  until  presently  his  representative,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  suddenly  stopped  in  his  song,  and 
sat  huddled  up  on  its  perch,  with  as  unmistakable  an 
expression  of  '  What's  the  use  ?'  in  its  eyes  as  were 
ever  seen  in  those  of  a  human  being.  The  bird  was 
right,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  other  was  many 
chalks  ahead ;  but  its  master  did  not  think  so.    If  his 
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bird  would  only  make  a  fresh  start !  The  rules  pro- 
vide against  his  speaking  to  the  finch,  or  corresponding 
with  it  by  any  kind  of  sign ;  but  surely  a  man  might, 
without  giving  oflfence,  blow  his  nose  !  And  with  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  the  desperate  man  did  so ; 
and  lo,  in  an  instant,  the  finch  was  at  work  again,  as 
though  its  life  depended  on  making  up  for  lost  time ! 
But  the  ruse  did  not  pass.  '  All  over  !'  pronounced 
the  scorer,  pocketing  the  bit  of  chalk.  *  YouVe  lost, 
William.'  ^What  for?^  William  asked,  in  affected 
amazement.  ^  Mustn't  a  man  wipe  his  nose  V  ^  Not 
with  the  hankysher  you  carries  him  about  in,  "Wil- 
liam,' responded  the  referee,  with  a  grin.  ^  Of  course 
your  bird  mightrit  have  known  it  agin ;  but  then,  you 
see,  he  might,  which  makes  all  the  difference.  Any- 
how, William,  you  have  lost  the  match.' 


HOME-WRECKEES.' 


Many  years  ago,  and  before  the  ocean  highways  which 
encircle  Great  Britain  were  as  effectually  lit  by  light- 
houses as  at  the  present  time,  there  prevailed  amongst 
certain  miscreant  coast-dwellers  a  crime  that  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Englishmen  was  more  abominable  than 
piracy,  smuggling,  ship-scuttling,  or,  indeed,  any 
one  of  the  many  ills  to  which  maritime  existence  is 
heir. 

The  iniquity  in  question  was  called  wrecking,  and 
those  who  engaged  in  it  wreckers.  It  was  a  business 
as  certain  of  success  as  it  was  diabolical  in  conception. 
It  consisted  merely  in  displaying  false  beacons  as  indi- 
cating harbours  of  safety  and  refuge  at  those  spots 
where  the  coast  was  most  thickly  studded  and  beset 
with  rocks  half  submerged,  and  spiky  crags  jutting 
out  of  the  foaming  jaws  of  the  deep,  like  the  maw  of 
some  mighty  sea-monster  hungering  for  prey. 

In  hope  and  thankfulness,  the  troubled  ship  came 
careering  in,  to  find  herself  all  in  an  instant  caught  in 
the  dreadful  trap  baited  for  her,  and  battling  hope- 
lessly amidst  the  hideous  uproar  to  escape  her  dread- 
ful doom.  The  cruel  pillagers  gathered  meanwhile 
expectant  amongst  the  cliffs,  ready  with  pistols  and 
bludgeons  to  collect  the  harvest  of  shattered  cargo 
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cast  at  their  feet,  to  rob  the  dead,  or  make  short  work 
of  those  in  whom  there  remained  a  little  life.  No 
mercy  was  shown  to  these  wretches  when  by  rare 
chance  they  were  captured:  hanging  being  thought 
not  too  good,  but  so  very  good  for  them  that  their 
period  of  suspension  was  protracted  until  the  gibbet 
bands  could  contain  their  infamous  bones  no  longer. 

There  are  no  wreckers  of  the  sort  above  described 
now;  but  *  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,'  and  it 
would  almost  appear  as  though  certain  of  the  sea-coast 
ruffian  brotherhood  retreated  inland,  and  there  propa- 
gating, introduced  amongst  landsmen  a  plague,  milder 
perhaps  in  its  working,  but  almost  as  pernicious  in 
principle  as  that  which  threatened  our  storm-distressed 
mariners. 

The  modem  breed  of  devastators  do  not  give  their 
attention  to  ships,  but  to  homes ;  neither  do  they  style 
themselves  wreckers,  but  *  money-lenders.'  They  have 
not  abandoned  the  old  groove  of  rascality,  however. 
False  lights  are  still  their  chief  weapons.  There  are 
tempests  and  hurricanes  in  social  life,  as  well  as  at  sea 
— gales  of  misfortune  and  storms  of  ill-luck,  that 
tatter  the  sails  and  shatter  the  masts,  as  it  were,  of 
men  whose  inclination  it  is  to  make  honest  voyaging 
irom  port  to  port. 

It  is  for  such  as  these  that  the  home-wrecker  who 
keeps  a  loan-office,  and  calls  himself  a  money-lender, 
is  ever  on  the  look-out.  His  beacon  is  a  money-bag. 
Holding  it  aloft,  he  cries  aloud  that  all  in  temporary 
pecuniary  difficulty  have  only  to  come  to  him,  and 
their  troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  Not  being  exactly 
disposed,  good  man  though  he  be,  to  hide  his  light 
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under  a  bushel,  by  means  of  placards  and  handbills, 
and  by  the  more  costly  process  of  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers,  he  makes  known  his  willingness  to 
play  the  part  of  public  benefactor.  Not  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  his  pocket.  0,  dear 
no !  He  cannot  afford  to  lose :  but  his  ideas  of  gain 
are  extraordinarily  moderate.  There  are  others  who 
charge  twenty,  thirty — yea,  fifty  and  even  a  hundred 
per  cent  interest  on  the  money  they  lend ;  but  they 
are  usurers  and  extortionists,  to  whom  none  but  *  fools 
and  fanatics'  will  apply.  'Come  to  me,'  says  the 
friendly  lender  of  small  sums — say  of  from  five  to  fi vc- 
and- twenty  pounds — '  and  all  that  I  will  charge  you 
is  the  reasonable  interest  of  2  per  cent.  I  will  ask 
you  nothing  for  "  inquiry."  I  shall  not  require  any 
security — merely  a  reference  or  so  as  to  your  respect- 
ability and  ability  to  pay  what  you  borrow.  There 
may  be  a  trifle — a  mere  few  halfpence — to  pay  for 
office  fees,  and  some  such  ridiculous  sum  as  a  half- 
penny in  the  shilling  in  the  event  of  the  repayments 
not  being  regular ;  but  that,  of  course,  may  be  avoided 
by  the  observance  of  punctuality.' 

This  is  the  bait,  and  the  fiat-fish  bite  at  it.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  calling  at  the  office,  at  all  events, 
and  ascertaining  if  everything  is  as  '  rosy'  as  it  affects 
to  be.  Really,  it  seems  so — almost.  It  was  absurd 
of  course,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  to  suppose 
that  any  person  with  money  to  lend  would  part  with 
it  without  some  security.  What  the  advertiser  meant 
by  *  no  security  required'  was,  that  he  did  not  wish 
any  one  to  stand  as  bondsman  for  the  borrower. 

It  is  not  every  man  in  temporary  trouble  that  is 
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disposed  to  let  all  the  world  know  it.  Such  delicate 
matters  are  best  kept  snug  and  quiet ;  and  for  this 
desirable  state  of  things  the  money-lender  provides  by 
the  borrower  making'over  to  him  *just  a  bit  of  memo- 
randum,' to  the  effect  that  the  lender  will  have  a  claim 
on  his  household  effects,  in  the  event  of  no  other  way 
of  satisfying  him  appearing  possible.  This,  however, 
is  a  contingency  so  remote  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  formality.  Of  course  the  borrower  will  be 
able  to  repay — especially  on  the  easy  terms  suggested ! 
Undoubtedly.  There  cannot  be  any  question  but  that 
he  will.  Was  there  ever  a  borrower,  since  Bassanio 
received  accommodation  of  Shylock,  who  was  not 
absolutely  certain  and  sure  of  being  prepared  for  pay- 
day? 

And  now,  ^'ware,  borrower,'  or  the  wrecker  has 
you  as  neatly  as  ever  his  Cornish  relative  had  barque 
or  brig.  Before  the  advance  is  made,  the  latter  calls 
on  his  victim — ^just  to  see  the  last  receipt  for  rent, 
and  to  have  a  peep  at  the  goods,  and  then — will  the 
individual  so  sorely  in  need  of  money  call  on  him  that 
evening?  He  does  so,  and  finds  already  prepared 
the  kittle  memorandum'  previously  alluded  to,  and 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  regular  bill  of  sale  on 
borrower's  household  effects. 

Appended  thereto — just  for  form's  sake — is  an 
inventory  of  the  furniture.  '  It  is  only  from  me- 
mory,' says  the  wily  one.  *  Of  course,  if  it  were 
of  importance,  I  would  have  taken  more  pains  to 
investigate  it,  though  really  it  doesn't  matter  as  to 
its  correctness ;  but  run  your  eye  through  it  and 
sign  it.'      And  the   unsuspecting    man   does.      He 
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finds  that  it  is  not  correct.  He  finds  that  Kid- 
derminster carpets  are  noted  as  Brussels,  and  that 
instead  of  two  he  is  credited  with  five  feather  beds, 
and  that  his  painted  washstands  are  called  marble,  and 
his  stained  winged- wardrobe  mahogany.  But  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  since  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
that  he  will  be  called  on  to  render  his  household  gods. 

He  finds  on  *  running  his  eye'  through  the  docu- 
ment that,  in  the  event  of  two  weekly  instalments 
being  missed,  the  whole  amount  borrowed  becomes 
immediately  due  and  the  bill  of  sale  operative.  He 
mentions  this  to  the  lender,  who  good-naturedly 
laughs.  ^  That  clause  is  meant  for  rogues,  my  good 
sir,'  says  he;  *I  am  bound  to  protect  myself  against 
that  class  of  gentry.  You  need  have  no  apprehensions 
on  that  score,  as,  of  course,  you  mean  to  act  honour- 
ably.' Perhaps  the  ^  hard-up'  applicant  hesitates  at 
this ;  on  which  the  lender,  who  has  counted  out  the 
fifteen  sovereigns  and  made  a  tempting  pile  of  them, 
remarks  that  he  cannot  make  any  departure  from  his 
ordinary  way  of  doing  business,  and  that  therefore, 
if —  ^  0,  to  be  sure;  that  is  all  right,  no  doubt,'  poor 
Mr.  Borrower  nervously  interrupts  him,  and  the  deed 
is  done. 

No  doubt  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
Mr.  Borrower  is  able  to  make  good  his  repayments, 
and  no  great  harm  is  done  after  all.  But  Mr.  Lender 
is  justified  by  experience  in  assuming  that  at  least 
half  of  his  customers  will  ^  make  a  miss.'  The  de- 
faulter will  perhaps  call  at  the  office  to  apologise.  ^  It 
does  not  matter,'  some  obliging  clerk  tells  him  (not 
before  a  witness,  though) ;  ^  there  will  be  only  a  few 
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hal^enoe  fine  to  pay.  Some  of  their  clients  are  half 
a  dozen  weeks  in  arrear.  It  doesn't  matter  so  long  as 
the  little  fines  are  paid.'  And  these  are  the  very- 
words  Mr.  Borrower  finds  himself  repeating  when 
there  comes  another-  week  when  his  exchequer  is  low. 
He  will  pay  np  with  that  bit  of  money  he  is  sure  to 
get  next  week,  and  clear  the  book.  Will  he  ?  Not 
if  Mr.  Lender  knows  it.  The  default  is  made  which 
makes  the  bill  of  sale  an  urgent  instrument.  Being 
made  on  the  Monday,  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  to 
poor  Mrs.  Borrower's  blank  amazement  (her  husband 
has  gone  to  business),  a  couple  of  vans  drive  up  to  the 
door,  each  with  two  or  three  stout  porters,  and  Mr. 
Lender  himself,  and  defying  opposition  (the  police- 
man  who  is  called  looks  at  the  authority  produced  by 
the  seizors,  and  says  he  can't  interfere),  begin  to  strip 
the  house. 

Mr.  Borrower  is  sent  for,  and  arrives,  aghast  and 
indignant.  'What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal?'  he 
exclaims  to  Mr.  Lender.  'How  dare  you  play  me 
this  shabby  trick  ?'  '  Don't  talk  about  rascals,'  retorts 
the  other,  grinning.  '  A  man  who  has  been  substi- 
tuting  a  lot  of  rubbish  for  his  good  furniture  hasn't 
much  cause  to  call  out.'  '  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?' 
'  What  do  I  mean !  Why,  what  have  you  done  with 
the  mahogany  wardrobe,  with  the  five  feather  beds, 
with  the  Brussels  carpets — down  here  in  this  in- 
ventory, and  signed  by  you  in  the  presence  of  a  wit- 
ness— eh  ?  What  have  you  done  with  them,  sir  ?  It 
will  be  a  lucky  thing  for  you  if  the  indifferent  lot  you 
have  left  will  cover  the  debt  and  expenses.  If  they 
don't  we  must  see  what  a  magistrate  will  say.' 
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NoWy  indeed,  do  the  scales  fall  from  before  poor 
Mr.  Borrower's  eyes,  and  he  discovers,  all  too  late, 
the  nature  of  the  cruel  trap  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
In  vain  he  urges  what  the  clerk  told  him.  To  no 
purpose  he  points  out  that  his  house  furniture  is  worth 
at  least  six  times  the  amount  claimed,  but  which  (the 
^  expenses'  already  have  swelled  it  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent) he  can  by  no  possibility  pay  at  that  moment. 
'  We  shall  find  out  all  about  that  when  they  come  to 
the  hammer,'  says  Mr.  Lender.  ^  I  shall  sell  the  lot 
anyhow.  All  that  the  things  realise  over  and  above 
my  claim  is  yours  by  law,  and  you  are  welcome  to 
it.'  Mr.  Lender's  nefarious  work  does  not  end  here, 
however. 

He  has  got  possession  of  the  spoil,  but  at  this 
point  the  law  confronts  him,  and  insists  that  the 
household  effects  he  has  seized  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of 
sale  shall,  within  a  specified  number  of  days,  be  sold 
at  public  auction,  and  in  the  event  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  showing  a  surplus  over  the  creditor's  just 
claim,  the  same  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  original 
owner  of  the  goods.  And  of  all  men  least  likely  to 
set  the  law  at  open  defiance  it  is  he,  the  mainspring 
of  whose  business  is  to  make  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  intricacy  and  subtle  rendering 
and  loophole,  that  at  some  time  or  another  may  be 
resorted  to  to  his  advantage. 

He  will  venture,  when  it  suits  him,  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  trespass,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  he  is  so 
rash  as  to  expose  himself  to  positive  danger.  It  is 
enacted  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  goods  seized  in  the 
manner  described  shall  be  publicly  sold,   and  the 
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^home-wrecker'  has  no  desire  to  evade  such  a  salu- 
tary  provision  against  fraud  and  trickery.  Certainly 
not.  The  debtor  may  have  served  him  shabbily,  but 
he  bears  no  malice.  He  wants  only  his  rights — the 
balance  of  the  borrowed  money  and  the  expenses  in- 
curred; and  the  furniture  will  in  the  course  of  the 
week  be  put  up  at  Shadyman's  auction-rooms,  and 
anything  that  remains  in  hand  after  all  just  demands 
are  satisfied  the  debtor  is  cheerfully  welcome  to. 
And  to  the  uninitiated  the  matter  appears  to  be  as 
straightforward  as  it  well  can  be.  How  can  there  be 
trickery  ?  Shadyman's  is  a  public  auction-room.  At 
every  sale  that  takes  place  there  the  customary  cata- 
logue is  issued,  and  on  the  sale-day  the  doors  are 
thrown  open,  so  that  any  one  desiring  to  do  so  may 
freely  enter  and  make  his  bids,  on  the  well-known 
conditions  that  the  highest  bidder  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser. 

But  under  all  this  specious  surface  of  fair  dealing 
lies  villany.  In  the  first  place,  the  auction-room  is 
but  a  branch  of  the  loan-office  speculation,  and  Mr. 
Shadyman  virtually  is  Mr.  Moneylender,  inasmuch  as 
the  former  is  in  the  pay  of  the  latter,  and  does  just 
what  he  is  required  to  do  in  his  employer's  interest. 
In  view  of  this  laudable  end,  Mr.  Shadyman  takes 
care  that  the  goods,  by  the  time  they  are  submitted  to 
public  competition,  shall  appear  at  their  very  worst 
instead  of  their  very  best.  The  unfortunate  owner, 
who,  probably,  will  have  got  together  a  little  money 
with  the  idea  of  buying  back  the  most  cherished  arti- 
cles of  his  furniture,  will  be  sl)rely  amazed  to  discover 
its  wofully  dilapidated  condition. 
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This  is  one  of  the  shabby  devices  the  home- 
wrecker's  auctioneer  resorts  to,  to  ^  choke  off'  inde- 
pendent buyers  and  keep  the  lots  in  the  hands  of  the 
harpies  who  are  ^  in  the  swim,'  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  really  good 
household  furniture  look  shaky  and  unsound — an 
ornament  or  a  piece  of  beading  knocked  off  here  and 
there  (but  carefully  preserved),  fringe  ripped  from 
window  curtains  and  hanging  in  slovenly  ribbons, 
knobs  wrenched  off  drawers,  and  hinges  unscrewed 
and  the  doors  hanging,  picture-glasses  cracked,  carpets 
soiled  with  wet  and  dust. 

As  a  conscientious  man,  the  auctioneer  feels  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  make  candid  mention  of  these  defects 
in  his  catalogue.  It  is  therein  notified  that  this, 
that,  and  the  other  is  ^  imperfect,'  or  that  it  is  *  sold 
with  all  faults' — which  of  course  has  the  effect  of 
causing  would-be  bond-fide  bidders  to  be  chary  as  to 
how  they  make  offers,  and  the  probable  result  is  that 
one  by  one  they  quit  the  sale  before  it  is  half  an  hour 
old. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  this  dodge  alone  that  the 
home- wrecker  and  his  ally,  the  auctioneer,  entirely 
depend  for  securing  the  plunder  on  their  own  terms. 
Debt  and  costs  amount  to,  say,  seventeen  pounds,  and 
here  is  furniture  honestly  worth  sixty,  and  by  hook 
or  by  crook  the  conspirators  must  make  loot  of  it  all. 
Should  the  respectable  portion  of  the  company  assem- 
bled decline  to  be  ^  choked  off,'  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
insist  on  staying  to  make  bids  to  the  detriment  of 
business,  stronger  measures  must  be  resorted  to. 

Conveniently  at  hand  at  all  such  places  is  a  clique 
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of  unscrupulous  out-at-elbow  rascals,  who,  on  the  pro- 
mise of  a  pot  of  beer,  or  a  meal  of  bread-and-cheese, 
will  unquestioningly  do  the  bidding  of  those  who  will 
hire  them.  They  will  set  afloat  in  the  room  a  whisper 
that  smallpox  or  some  other  infectious  disease  is  said 
to  haye  been  raging  at  the  house  the  goods  came  from. 
Articles  will  be  handed  overhead  from  one  of  the  crew 
to  another  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  being  exa- 
mined, but  with  such  dexterous  clumsiness  that  in 
their  passage  the  hat  of  an  objectionable  individual  is 
crushed  over  his  eyes,  or  a  shawl  dragged  and  torn 
from  a  lady's  shoulders.  Elbows  will  be  freely  used, 
feet  trod  on,  horse-play  indulged  in,  insulting  and 
filthy  expressions  bandied  from  one  to  the  other — 
nothing,  indeed,  is  too  despicable  and  cowardly  for 
this  delectable  brotherhood. 

•  Of  course  it  would  never  do  for  the  auctioneer  to 
openly  encourage  such  rascally  behaviour.  He  is  a 
licensed  official,  and  to  a  certain  extent  amenable  to 
the  law.  He  will,  therefore,  sympathisingly  listen  to 
complaints,  and  indignantly  rebuke  the  wrong-doers ; 
but  the  *  little  game'  goes  on  nevertheless,  as  it  is 
intended  it  should.  Even  the  unfortunate  person 
whose  house  has  been  stripped,  and  who  has  a  deeper 
and  more  painful  interest  in  the  proceedings  than  any 
one  else  present,  finds  himself  unable  to  stand  against 
the  dishonest  combination.  With  the  desperate  resolve 
of  rescuing  at  least  a  few  of  his  most  cherished  articles 
of  furniture  from  the  clutches  of  the  himgry  pack,  he 
will  bid  persistently,  and  in  defiance  of  opposition. 
His  chances  of  success,  however,  will  be  but  small. 
The  clique  will  at  once  divine  his  intention,  and  sud- 
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denly  wake  up  to  the  real  value  of  the  articles  coveted. 
Their  bidding  will  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  victim, 
until  the  sum  offered  considerably  exceeds  the  market 
value  of  the  goods,  and  then  at  his  next  bidding  they 
will  permit  the  lot  to  be  knocked  down  to  him  amidst 
an  uproar  of  malicious  glee  and  jeering  compliments 
as  to  the  tremendous  bargains  he  is  receiving,  until 
finally  he  too  is  driven  away,  and  the  pack  have  the 
spoil  at  their  mercy — ^that  is  to  say,  the  auctioneer 
knocks  down  the  lots  for  just  what  they  may  choose 
to  bid. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  form  of  sale 
should  be  gone  through,  so  that  at  the  end  the  auc- 
tioneer's *  returns'  may  be  producible  for  the  satisfac- 
tion (!)  of  the  luckless  individual  who  has  been  so 
ruthlessly  pillaged.  The  barefacedness  with  which 
this  species  of  swindling  is  perpetrated  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  It  is  not  long  since  there  found  its 
way  into  the  newspapers  the  case  of  a  victimised 
greengrocer,  whose  furniture-van,  new  but  three 
months  before,  and  costing  seventy  guineas,  was 
'  knocked  down'  for  five  pounds  fifteen. 

Provided  the  home-wrecker  is  not  uncommonly 
rapacious,  he  will  be  content  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  goods  have  realised  just  about  the  amount  of  his 
claim.  But  he  may  please  himself  about  this.  The 
sale  was  *  unreserved,'  and  whatever  the  biddings,  the 
auctioneer  was  bound  to  accept  them ;  therefore  it 
may  easily  happen  that  there  will  still  be  a  few 
pounds  deficient.  Then  it  is  that  Mr.  Moneylender 
plays  the  card  he  still  holds  in  reserve — the  erroneous 
statement  by  which  Mr.  Borrower  has  been  inveigled 
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into  making  respecting  the  various  items  of  his  furni- 
ture when  the  bill  of  sale  was  signed.  It  was  the 
money-lender  himself  who  jotted  down  the  articles  in 
the  inventory,  ^just  from  memory/  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form ;  and  though  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  there  were  some  discrepancies,  he  treated 
the  matter  so  lightly,  that  the  unsuspicious  borrower 
set  his  name  to  the  inventory,  declaring  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. The  home-wrecker's  plea  now  is  that  he  has 
been  duped  and  defrauded — that  the  goods  mentioned 
really  were  in  the  house  when  he  looked  over  it,  and 
that  they  were  removed  surreptitiously ;  and  the  poor 
householder,  whose  home  has  been  swept  away  for  a 
few  paltry  pounds,  may  think  himself  lucky  if  he  is 
able  to  scrape  together  the  sum  further  demanded, 
and  so  save  himself  from  the  ignominy  of  being 
carried  before  a  magistrate. 

^  And  what,  after  all,'  the  reader  may  ask,  *  be- 
comes of  the  furniture  disposed  of  at  the  sham  sale  ? 
Does  the  home- wrecker  keep  it?'  By  no  means. 
After  the  fictitious  sale  is  over  a  real  one  commences. 
The  whole  gang  of  furniture  dealers,  with  the  chief 
conspirator  at  their  head,  adjourn  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  and  in  the  privacy  of  the  parlour  there,  and 
over  strong  liquors  and  cigars,  indulge  in  the  pastime 
called  a  *  knock-out.'  The  home-wrecker  takes  the 
chair,  and  the  company  gathering  round,  each  man 
produces  his  catalogue,  with  the  lots  which  have  been 
knocked  down  to  him  marked  with  the  sum.  '  Sitting- 
room  chairs  and  couch,'  says  Mr.  Abrahams,  ^  were 
mine  at  thirty  bob.  I'll  pay  two  pounds  for  'em.' 
*  I'll  pay  two  pounds  five,'  says  Mr.  Marks.    '  I'll  give 
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fifty  shillings,'  cries  Mr.  Aaron;  and  nobody  bidding 
higher,  the  lot  is  sold  at  the  price  last  mentioned,  the 
fifty  shillings — which  is  probably  about  half  the  real 
value— being  handed  to  Mr.  Moneylender. 

And  so  the  merry  game  proceeds,  until  every 
broker-of-prey  present  is  satisfied,  the  chief  robber 
taking,  of  course,  the  lion's  share,  and  retiring, 
serenely  cheerful,  to  his  wife  and  family,  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  home-wrecking  on  the  modem 
loan-office  principle  is  one  of  the  best  paying  dodges 
a  man  without  a  conscience  can  turn  his  attention  to. 
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There  was  no  secrecy  observed  in  the  matter.  It 
was  announced  on  placards  wliich  were  stuck  on  the 
walls,  and  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  Mr.  Blank's  meeting- hall  is 
situate  as  freely  as  though  they  referred  to  the  most 
ordinary  business,  that  on  the  Thursday  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Blank  would  preside  over  a  gather- 
ing of  juvenile  thieves  who  had  been  convicted  and 
suffered  imprisonment,  the  purpose  being  to  point  out 
to  them,  and,  if  possible,  convince  them,  that  ^  honesty- 
is  the  best  policy.'  The  printed  bill  further  stated 
that  a  substantial  and  hot  supper  would  be  provided 
for  as  many  young  thieves  as  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity. 

Although  the  announcement  did  not  specify  the 
fact,  amongst  its  other  attractive  features,  I  think  I 
am  not  in  error  when  I  state  that  Mr.  Blank  himself, 
though  now  a  reformed  character,  aod  devoting  him- 
self to  the  good  work  of  rescuing  young  gaol-birds 
from  the  path  of  peril  in  which  they  were  picking  up 
a  living,  was  once  upon  a  time  not  unacquainted  with 
prison  life ;  indeed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  his  crimes 
had  been  of  a  nature  serious  enough  to  justify  his 
detention  for  a  lengthy  period  at  Portland  or  Dart- 
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moor.  I  should  hesitate  to  make  this  known,  only 
that  Mr.  Blank  himself,  so  far  from  concealing  it,  or 
wishing  it  concealed,  very  fully  and  freely  confessed 
it,  and  in  a  manner  of  speaking — and  I  mean  this  by 
no  means  in  a  disrespectful  sense — ^made  capital  of  it 
amongst  the  juvenile  delinquents  it  was  his  aim  to 
reclaim. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  meeting  was  decidedly  a 
success.  Apart  from  the  space  allotted  to  the  boy- 
thieves,  there  was  room  for  probably  three  hundred 
seated  spectators,  and  the  hall  was  as  full  as  it  would 
hold.  The  criminal  company  were  not  at  all  shy. 
They  were  accommodated  with  rows  of  chairs  in  full 
view  of  the  audience,  and,  all  told,  were  about  seventy 
strong.  It  scarcely  needed  Mr.  Blank's  positive 
assurance  that  they  were  all  genuine  cases.  Their 
ages,  as  well  as  might  be  judged,  ranged  from  nine  or 
ten  to  iSfteen  or  sixteen,  and,  with  few  exceptionSy 
they  were  of  the  true  type — dirty  and  ragged  enough, 
poor  little  wretches ;  but  there  were  the  quick 
watchful  eyes,  the  restlessness  of  limb,  the  intelligent 
and  insolent  expression  of  countenance  of  the  lad  who 
is  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  who  knows  and  has 
tasted  of  the  heaviest  penalties  the  law  can  inflict  on 
him  for  his  misdeeds,  and  despises  them. 

Not  that  these  "evidences  were  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive by  the  gentleman  who  had  promoted  the  gather- 
ing. It  had,  it  seemed,  been  distinctly  made  known 
amongst  those  whom  it  concerned  that  none  but  bond- 
fide  thieves  would  be  admitted  to  the  treat,  and  here 
Mr.  Blank's  practical  experience  served  him.  He  had 
stationed  himself  at  the  door,  and  as  each  boy  entered 
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ho  was  narrowly  scanned,  and  if  any  doubt  arose  as  to 
his  eligibility,  Mr.  Blank  asked  him  a  few  questions 
of  a  nature  that  the  cleverest  impostor  could  not 
evade.  I  was  much  pained  to  hear — and  I  leave  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences — that  this  test  was 
found  not  to  be  unnecessary.  For  the  sake  of  the 
supper,  boys  had  come  with  the  rest  who  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  prison,  but  were  unblushingly 
prepared  to  swear  that  they  had — that  they  had  been 
convicted  twice  or  thrice— had  *  done'  their  three  and 
six  months,  and  gave  pat  as  truth  the  offence  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  the  magistrate  who  had 
sentenced  them,  the  prison  to  which  they  had  been 
sent.  As  already  remarked,  however,  a  few  pertinent 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  entertainer,  what  kind  of 
man  the  chief  warder  was,  at  what  part  of  the  gaol 
the  treadmill  was  situated,  &c.  &c.,  invariably  led  to 
their  speedy  detection  and  ignominious  expulsion. 

There  were  several  gentlemen,  good  friends  of  the 
cause,  on  the  platform,  but  Mr.  Blank  was  the  chief 
speaker.  After  a  popular  hymn  with  a  ringing  chorus 
had  been  sung— the  boy-thieves  joining  in  the  latter 
with  edifying  heartiness— Mr.  Blank  briefly  explained 
to  the  more  respectable  portion  of  his  audience  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  lads  with  a  ready  eloquence  and  much  shrewd 
common  sense,  which  could  scarcely  have  sprung  from 
anything  but  great  earnestness  of  purpose. 

He  did  not  take  high  religious  grounds,  nor  use 
language  calculated  to  jar  harshly  on  their  criminally 
sensitive  ears.  His  tone  was  persuasive  rather  than 
accusatory,  and  he  dwelt  more  on  the  shortsightedness 
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and  folly  of  the  peculiar  '  policy'  they  were  following 
than  its  wickedness.  His  object  was  to  show  them 
what  it  would  inevitably  end  in,  and  he  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  it  by  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  own  ex- 
periences. He  told  them  how  that  once  upon  a  time 
he  was  nothing  worse  than  a  daring  boy-thief,  as  they 
all  were,  and  how  that  he  grew  inured  to  crime,  and 
was  led  on  little  by  little  to  more  heinous  courses ; 
how  he  at  last  engaged  in  a  desperate  *  planned' 
robbery  of  magnitude,  and  which  brought  him  a  hand: 
some  share  of  '  swag'  (he  made  no  scruple  in  making 
use  of  criminal  '  slang' ),  and  for  a  time  led  a  life  of 
reckless  dissipation ;  and  how  that  he  was  ultimately 
betrayed  by  the  female  companion  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  the  greater  part  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

He  dwelt  forcibly  to  his  attentive  audience  on  the 
horrors  of  that  kind  of  existence,  on  the  worse  than 
slavery  it  entailed,  on  the  harshness  of  the  treatment, 
the  almost  fiendish  companions  one  was  compelled  to 
associate  with — on  the  nightly  lodging,  that  was  so 
cruelly  cold,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  heat  his  zinc 
washing-bowl  over  the  gas  jet,  and,  wrapping  it  in  an 
article  of  his  raiment,  take  it  to  bed  with  him  for 
warmth's  sake.  He  told  them  how  that  he  made  all 
manner  of  good  resolutions  as  the  time  when  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence  drew  nigh,  and  how  that  he 
fell  again,  and  became  a  more  hardened  villain  than 
ever — it  was  a  highway  robbery  he  committed  next, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  and  was  sent  back  for  a  still 
longer  term  to  his  old  penal  quarters  ;  together  with 
how  he  fell  ill,  and  was  like  to  die,  and  had  then  given 


i^HHUmtt 


lesl  and  earnest  attwitfon   to  die  goed  fthaplaim^s 
eomiseL  and  timdly  emezsed  ftom  pziaraL  a  neiw^ 
— die  Hum  dier  now  aaw  hinu 

It  wafl  a  y^s^r  intEzeadn^  and  cnaiaus 
and  finm.  die  Ikvoiirahle  postiflaELl  oceapied  it  was  xnt^ 
TwiigfeilraKlo  tbatat  ceftauL  parts  «if  it — die  inofitpactiieftiB 
— die  le^eetahle  anrfienfle  ware  a&eted.  same  of  t&em. 
even  to  teazsL  Truth,  howevec  compels  me  tso  state 
dmt  in  no  ease  did  I  observe  aitv^  sqeHl  fflfnotifin  ex:- 
MbiCed  bv  die  bov-diievea.  Thev  were  attentire^ 
and  nndged  eack  odi^r,  ami  exchanged  Ranees  at  t^e 
most  thriTlTTig  parts  of  die  discourse,  jnst  as  tbonglt 
die  nazratrv^e  was  bein^  read  tirom  a  story^-book :  but 
whi^i  it  came  to  die  final  words  of  exiiortatioii  thi^r 
interest  yisblT  declined,  and  tiier  ffdigeted  and  wiini^ 
pered.  and  cast  fireqxient  gfanres  towards  the  dooor^ 
dirongii  which,  die  sapper  wonid  presendy  appesn 
After  three  or  four  of  those  who  were  on  the  platform 
had  addressed  a  few  kind  and  feelins:  observations  to 
them — to  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  thev  listened  not 
at  all — the  supper,  consisting  of  hot  Irish  stew,  was 
bronght  in,  and  in  sight  of  all  pres«it  each,  boy  was 
plentifolly  regaled. 

And  now,  as  the  band  of  jnTenile  robbers  trnTgli 
their  snpper,  and  the  respectable  and  deeply-impressed 
andience  takes  its  departnre,  one  may  ask  himself  the 
qnestion,  What  real  and  lasting  good  have  we  accom- 
plished? Little,  or  none  at  all,  I  am  afraid.  That 
thr><v;  who  promote,  and  are  at  considerable  cost  out 
of  pfx^ket  to  bring  about,  these  gatherings  are 
thrjTOughly  well-disposed,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
in  my  pof;r  opinion  they  are  mistaken. 
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My  experience  is  that  local  missionaries,  street- 
preachers,  and  the  large  number  of  undoubted  Chris- 
tians whose  ministrations  are  confined  to  the  lowly 
and  poverty-stricken,  do  an  amount  of  good  that  is 
incalculable ;  but  as  regards  this,  of  late  oft-repeated, 
experiment  of  bringing  boy-thieves  by  means  of  a 
supper  or  a  dinner  to  assemble  in  some  building  and 
make  a  show  of  themselves,  I  can  but  think  that  it  is 
money  and  phUanthropy  fruitlessly  expended. 

It  appears  to  me,  apart  from  the  question  of  intent, 
to  be  objectionable  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
regarded.  The  general  public  who  are  invited  to 
come  and  see  and  hear  respond,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  considerable  numbers ;  but  the  question  is,  are 
they  actuated  by  morbid  curiosity,  or  by  a  Christian 
determination  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  rescue  these 
young  pariahs  of  civilised  society  ? 

As  regards  the  boys— the  young  thieves  them- 
selves— it  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
onlooker,  that  their  demeanour  is  not  that  of  individuals 
who  are  humbled  in  spirit  by  what  they  have  heard 
that  evening,  and  are  resolved  to  throw  off  the  tainted 
mantle  of  dishonesty,  and  in  future  lead  virtuous  lives. 
They  are  not  meek  and  humbled.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  expatiate  on 
the  enormity  of  their  sins,  the  more  curiously  and 
interestedly  the  audience  survey  them,  the  stiffer  be- 
come the  necks  of  the  criminal  guests,  and  the  more 
haughty  and  proud  their  bearing. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  arrangement  that  they  were 
to  appear  there  as  converted  thieves,  but  as  thieves 
untamed,  and  who  were  restrained  from  making  or- 
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they  would  not  care  for  it  in  the  least.  This,  of  course, 
may  have  been  sheer  bravado,  such  as  might  be  na- 
turally expected  on  the  part  of  a  pack  of  deplorably 
ignorant  boys,  who,  whatever  they  felt  individually, 
would  scorn  to  make  it  apparent  in  the  presence  of 
their  comrades.  It  was  humanely  put  to  them  that 
if  any  one  felt  disposed  to  renounce  his  ways  of  dis-* 
honesty,  ho  would,  on  personal  application,  be  assisted 
to  that  end.  Maybe  some  did  so ;  but  though  I  closely 
watched  for  indications  of  such  an  intent,  I  failed  to 
discover  them,  as,  the  supper  over,  the  criminal  troop 
swarmed  cheerfully  out  of  the  hall. 


THE  SUNDAY  RAG-FAIR  IN  THE  CITY. 


A  POPULAR  idea,  sanctioned  by  book-writers  and  news* 
paper  contributors,  is  that  on  a  Sunday,  what  is  known 
as  London  proper — that  is,  all  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation — is  virtually 
a  dead  city.  The  streets  and  main  thoroughfares  are 
said  to  be  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  City  churches 
empty,  save  for  the  attendance  of  charity  children  and 
the  wives  of  warehouse  watchmen,  and  keepers  of 
merchants'  *  chambers  and  life-assurance  offices.  The 
simple  explanation  given  by  the  veracious  scribes  in 
question  is  that  no  one  really  lives  in  the  City  in 
modern  times.  They  merely,  employers  and  employes, 
use  the  warehouses  and  offices  there  for  the  transaction 
of  their  week-day  business,  and  retire  at  night — and, 
of  course,  all  the  Sabbath-day — to  residences  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  contradiction  to  this  modest  declaration,  let  me 
declare  that  not  on  any  particular  seventh  day,  but  on 
one  and  all  of  them,  summer  and  winter,  and  all  the 
year  round,  there  can  nowhere  be  found  such  an 
uproarious  assemblage,  such  a  scene  of  buying  and 
selling,  of  bargaining  and  bating,  as  takes  place  at 
what  is  almost  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  City  of 
London  on  a  Sunday  morning.     It  is  no  new  institu- 
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tion,  as  the  worthy  aldermen  who  sit  on  the  judicial 
bench  at  Guildhall,  and  raise  their  voices  indignantly 
at  Sabbath  desecration,  must  be  perfectly  well  aware. 
Certainly,  the  public  scandal  has  existed  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  probably  fifty,  possibly  a  himdred.  Any- 
how,  it  may  be  positively  stated  that  business  there 
was  never  at  fuller  blast  than  was  witnessed  by  the 
writer  hereof  on  a  recent  Sunday. 

It  is  not  a  large  space,  considering  that  it  accom- 
modates what  really  is  three  distinct  and  separate 
markets,  and  attracts  every  Sunday  morning  probably 
eight  or  ten  thousand  persons.  It  is  a  triangular 
patch,  bounded  by  Houndsditch,  Leadenhall-street, 
and  St.  Mary  Axe.  While  the  church-bells  are  ring- 
'  ing  for  Sunday  morning  service,  and  good  folk,  men 
and  their  wives  and  children,  are  sedately  making 
their  way  to  the  old  parish  church  of  Aldgate,  and 
other  sacred  edifices  in  the  locality,  they  are  elbowed 
off  the  pavement  or  jostled  to  the  wall  by  a  troop  of 
the  true  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  London  society,  all 
eager  and  hurrying,  and  all,  with  their  dirty  faces 
and  their  foul  short  pipes,  tending  to  one  point. 
These  are  a  contingent  of  the  vast  unruly  mob  of 
roughs,  costermongers,  and  the  poorest  of  poor  la- 
bourers, on  their  way  to  the  old-clothes  fair  in  the 
Jews'  quarters. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  the  place.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  three  or  four  narrow  openings  in 
the  Houndsditch  high-street,  say  about  fifty  yards 
apart.  There  at  this  side  of  the  fair  are  the  entrances, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  tall  houses  of  the  highway,  and 
between  them  and  the  walls  of  some  warehouses,  are  the 
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narrow  ways,  the  filthy  lanes  and  the  tortuous  alleys, 
the  open  squares  and  the  roofed-in  spaces,  the  mighty 
domains  of  ^old  cloV  the  head-quarters  of  cast-off 
habiliments,  and  of  tatters  and  flinders,  a  shade  too 
good  for  the  rag-merchant — coats,  waistcoats,  trousers, 
shirts,  Bocks  and  stockings,  and  all  maimer  of  female 
skirts  and  frippery  and  finery,  which  have  passed 
through  the  desperately  ingenious  hands  of  profes- 
sional renovators  and  patchers  and  *  translators'  and 
cobblers,  and  made  to  appear  as  though  fit  for  another 
spell  of  active  service,  or  at  all  events  as  being  prefer- 
able to  the  utterly  worn-out  apparel  of  the  poor  wretches 
who  come  to  the  old-clothes  fair  on  a  Sunday  morning 
to  make  their  twopenny-halfpenny  bargains.  And 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  twopence-hali^enny,  as 
here  used,  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a  grim  fact. 
With  the  rest  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  dense 
crowd  that  thronged  Cutler-street,  and  the  old  and 
new  Exhibition  Clothes  Exchange  and  Phil's-build- 
ings  and  Moses-square,  and  I  can  say  that  if  I  had 
been  hard  up  for  a  waistcoat — very  hard  up,  I  mean, 
of  course — and  had  but  fourpence  in  the  world  to 
provide  the  urgent  requirement,  I  might  have  bought 
one  and  come  away  with  three-halfpence  to  spare,  with 
which  to  treat  myself  to  a  glass  ofbeer  on  the  strength 
of  my  bargain. 

I  might  also  have  purchased  a  pair  of  really  not 
so  very  shabby-looking  side-spring  boots  for  sixteen- 
pence ;  and  had  I  been  in  want  of  a  tall  hat,  there 
was  a  vendor  of  those  articles  with  a  great  bunch  of 
them  tied  at  the  end  of  a  clothes-prop,  and  held  above 
the  heads  of  the  mob — a  judicious  arrangement,  and 
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one  which  saved  them  from  collisions  of  a  crushing 
and  ruinous  nature — and  I  might  have  fitted  one  to 
my  head  on  the  spot  for  the  trifling  sum  of  ninepence. 

The  marvel  is,  when  every  tradesman,  excepting 
those  who  keep  shops  or  stalls,  is  the  bearer  of  his 
own  goods,  and  buyers  and  sellers  are  all  jammed  to- 
gether like  the  mob  which  besieges  the  gallery  door 
of  a  theatre  on  Boxing-night,  how  business  can  be 
done  at  all.  The  way  is,  for  the  dealer  to  sling  his 
wares  round  his  neck,  or  to  hug  them  fast  to  his 
breast,  and  to  wriggle  his  way  through  the  press, 
proclaiming  aloud  what  it  is  he  has  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  ruinously  low  price  he  is  prepared  to  take  for  it. 
^Who'll  have  a  good  pair  of  corduroys  for  a  shilling?* 
^  Who'll  have  a  boy's  jacket,  good  as  new,  for  nine- 
pence  ?'  '  Pve  got  shirts  at  a  tanner  each !'  *  Hi,  hi,  hi ! 
Come  and  look — come  and  look !  Here's  a  hover-coat 
for  three-and-six !'  '  Women's  gowns,  women's  gowns !' 
^  Stockings  and  socks !'  *  Who  wants  a  pair  of  braces 
for  tuppence  ?' 

Men's  gruff  voices,  the  peculiar  shrill  treble  of  the 
elderly  Hebrew  female,  the  nasal  piping  of  the  prema- 
turely wide-awake  sons  and  daughters,  native  to  the 
locality,  and  one  and  all  raised  to  their  loudest  pitch. 
With  the  eye  of  a  hawk  for  profitable  business,  young 
Mr.  Moses  or  old  Mr.  Lazarus  has  an  affection  for 
^  swopping.'  If  it  is  a  coat  that  is  being  negotiated, 
'  so  much  and  yours ;'  if  a  pair  of  boots,*  *  I'll  take 
eighteenpence  and  them  you've  got  on ;'  and  then 
comes  the  oddest  and,  considering  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties, the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  trafficking. 

In  a  dozen  different  spots,  within  twice  as  many 
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yards,  may  be  seen  men  and  lads,  proYokingly  soant 
of  elbow-room,  struggling  to  divest  themselves  of  por- 
tions of  their  attire,  for  all  the  world  as  though  so 
many  offhand  pugilistic  encounters  were  imminent, 
while  others  are  down  on  their  knees  in  the  mire 
fitting  on  the  patched  old  boots,  acknowledgedly  but 
a  few  pence  better  than  the  wrecked  rags  of  leather 
they  are  meant  to  supersede. 

And  all  the  time  this  great  uproar  is  in  progress 
you  have  but  to  cross  the  road,  and  in  two  minutes 
find  yourself  in  a  market  where  brisk  business  is  doing, 
but  in  an  altogether  different  line.  This  time  it  is 
oranges  and  lemons  and  nuts — from  the  corpulent 
'  koker'  to  the  toothsome  Barcelona.  It  is  here  at  the 
Mitre-street  market  that  the  large  community  of  street 
hawkers  and  stall-keepers  attend  to  purchase  their 
wares,  though  why  they  should  defer  the  indispensable 
act  until  Sunday  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
that  being  in  almost  all  cases  Jews,  the  orange  and 
nut  merchants  close  on  Saturday.  Anyhow,  there 
they  are,  all  through  the  prime  of  Sabbath  morning 
church-time.  It  might  be  Friday,  Tuesday — any 
day. 

As  though  oblivious  of  the  Lord's-day  Observance 
Society,  and  the  still  operative  Act  of  Parliament 
which  makes  it  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment to  pursue  unnecessarily  any  ordinary  trade 
or  calling  between  midnight  of  Saturday  and  one 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  marts  of  the  orange- 
merchants  are  wide  open,  and  the  narrow  market-way 
swarms  with  hawkers  and  costermongers  with  their 
bags  and  baskets  and  barrows,  and  there  is  all  the 
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clatter  and  bustle  of  business  as  at  Covent  Garden  or 
Farringdon.  I  am  not  sure  which  particular  ward 
Mitre-street  is  situated  in,  but  it  of  course  has  its 
alderman.  The  probabilities,  however,  are  that  the 
innocent  gentleman  knows  nothing  about  these  sacri- 
legious goings-on  in  Mitre-street ;  but  that,  residing 
at  Streatham  or  Dulwich,  all  the  time  that  coster- 
mongers  are  haggling,  and  shopkeepers  are  busy  deal- 
ing  out  goods  and  pocketing  Z  proceeds,  he  is  in  his 
pew  at  church  with  his  family,  devoutly  listening  to 
that  most  impressive  of  the  Commandments — *Ke- 
member  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day.' 

But  here  are  but  two  markets,  and  the  indictment 
was  that  there  were  three.  And  so  there  are,  the 
third  being  by  far  the  most  curious  and  interesting. 
This  is,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  these  are — for 
there  are  two,  and  probably,  known  to  the  initiated, 
many  more — the  jewelry  markets.  Not  for  gewgaws 
of  Brummagem  origin,  but  for  the  genuine  article — 
bullion  and  sterling  silver  and  precious  stones  of  high- 
est quality.  The  jewelry  marts  are  held  at  public- 
houses— one  at  the  comer  of  King-street,  Aldgate, 
and  the  other  in  St.  James's-place,  and  is  about  fifty 
yards  distant  from  the  first  mentioned. 

Here  I  can  imagine  the  acute  reader  shaking  his 
head  dubiously.  How  is  it  possible  that  those  jewelry 
bazaars  can  be  held  at  public-houses  during  morning 
church-time,  when,  as  is  well  known,  morning  church- 
time  is  included  in  the  prohibited  hours,  and  a  pub- 
lican dare  not,  for  his  license'  sake,  break  the  law  ?  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  explanation  on  this  head.  I 
only  know  from  personal  experience  that  the  said 
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public-houses  are  open  during  what  are  called  pro- 
hibited hours,  and  that  while  preachers  at  the  neigh- 
bouring churches  are  in  the  midst  of  their  sermons, 
the  jewelry  sale-rooms  at  both  the  places  mentioned 
are  well  filled,  and  that  brisk  trade  is  doing. 

A  trade  of  a  most  astonishing  kind.  Behold !  A 
quiet  decent-looking  public-house,  with  the  shutters 
half  raised,  and  an  open  door  at  the  side,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  a  second  door,  private-looking,  and 
like  that  of  the  entrance  to  a  board-room.  Tou  push 
open  this  door,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  eyes  are 
dazzled,  and  the  throat  and  nostrils  well-nigh  choked. 
It  is  necessary  to  get  inside,  however,  for  the  people  do 
not  like  that  door  kept  open.  The  choking  sensation  is 
due  to  the  thick  black  fog  of  cigar-smoke  that  fills  the 
long  low  room ;  the  dazzle  to  the  heaps  and  piles  and 
mounds  of  gold  and  silver  with  which  the  tables,  which 
flank  the  walls  on  either  side,  are  laden.  All  the 
plate,  the  silver  spoons  and  ladles,  the  tea  services  and 
breakfast  services,  the  teapots  and  the  coffee-urns,  the 
salvers,  the  cake-baskets,  the  goblets  and  drinking- 
cups — all  of  the  genuine  metal,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
hall-mark — are  second-hand.  So  arc  all  the  gold 
goods,  and  the  watches  and  the  diamonds,  and  emerald 
and  sapphire  rings,  and  the  hundred  other  articles  of 
male  and  female  adornment. 

At  a  rough  estimate,  the  value  of  each  table's 
wealtli  must  closely  approach  five  hundred  pounds 
(the  silver  goods  are  weighed  in  capacious  scales),  and 
all  is  outspread  and  free  to  be  handled  by  any  one  of 
the  crowd  that,  all  in  its  blinding  haze  of  cigar-smoke, 
occupy  and  move  about  the  centre  of  the  room.     It 
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would  seem  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
thief  to  snatch  up  a  handful  of  rings  and  a  few  gold 
watches,  and  bestow  them  in  the  pocket  without  de- 
tection. Nobody  seems,  however,  to  have  any  appre- 
hension on  this  score  (PU  be  bound,  after  all,^  that,  if 
one  only  knew  it,  a  mighty  sharp  look-out  is  kept  by 
somebody),  and  precious  parcels  of  notes  and  gold 
change  hands,  buyers  and  sellers  being  Jews  almost  to 
a  man. 

And  there,  at  one  end  of  the  sale-room,  the  door 
of  which  is  wide  open — during  the  prohibited  hours, 
remember — is  the  comfortable  drinking-bar,  at  which 
the  customers  are  civilly  served  with  what  they  may 
require.  It  is  very  odd.  Are  there  clauses  which 
are  not  generally  known,  in  the  Licensing  as  well  as 
the  Sunday  Trading  Act,  which  exempt  the  Jewish 
community  from  its  operation  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  as 
well  if  the  public  at  large  was  made  more  fully  aware 
of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  not  be  as  well, 
especially  as  regards  the  public-house  business.  There 
are  a  class  of  men  who  will  do  desperate  things  for  a 
drink  on  Sunday  morning,  before  the  *  houses'  are 
opened ;  and  who  can  tell,  if  the  grounds  of  exemp- 
tion became  generally  known,  that  some  of  them  to 
gain  their  ends  would  not  even  go  the  length  of 
embracing  Judaism  ? 


pp 
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It  is  held  by  those  who  affect  a  belief  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  that  the  most  favoured  of  mortals 
are  those  who,  ^shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,'  and 
destined  to  take  quadrupedal  shape,  assume  that  of  the 
horse.  No  animal  has  nobler  qualities.  His  sagacity 
extends  even  to  the  verge  of  reason.  He  is  courageous, 
patient,  and  affectionate,  and  the  invaluable  services 
he  so  cheerfully  renders  make  incontestable  his  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  first  favourite  of  all  brute  creation. 
He  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  companionship  of 
man,  and  no  creature  is  more  tenderly  cared  for,  or 
receives  more  considerate  treatment. 

And  this  may  be  quite  true  as  regards  the  horse 
under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions — that  is  to  say, 
while  the  animal  is  still  in  possession  of  its  good  looks, 
and  of  its  strength  and  vigour.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  even  the  unmerciful  man  will  refrain  from 
ill-using  the  creature  that  so  cheerfully  toils  for  him 
for  his  pocket's  sake.  But  those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  from  first  to  last  a  horse's  life  is  invariably  an 
easy  one,  can  never  have  visited  the  horse-market  at 
Islington  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 

The  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the  horse-keeping 
public  who  are  humane  enough  to  trouble  themselves 
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at  all  about  the  matter  have  no  idea  of  the  tenacity 
of  life  of  the  animal  in  question.  They  cast  off  their 
four-footed  friend  when  he  seems  to  be  breaking  down 
under  age  and  natural  infirmity,  and  their  regret  at 
parting  with  him  is  mitigated  by  the  belief  that  he 
cannot  live  much  longer,  and  that  under  any  circum- 
stances a  few  months — a  year  at  most — will  put  an 
end  to  his  existence. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  equine  tribe,  its 
days  arc  commonly  prolonged  far  beyond  the  term 
when  what  may  be  called  breeches-pocket  policy  pro- 
vides for  its  kind  treatment,  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  when  he  is  least  able  to  bear  it — when  his 
bones  are  racked  with  aches  and  pains,  when  his 
strength  is  fast  departing  from  him,  when  he  is  grow- 
ing blind  and  deaf  and  toothless — that  he  is  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  tormentors  as  a  brute 
on  whom  medicine  would  be  wasted — a  worn-out 
article,  that,  like  an  utterly  past-use  saucepan,  will 
not  *  pay'  for  the  solder  used  in  tinkering  it.  It  must 
be  *  all  over'  indeed  with  a  horse  when  it  comes  to 
this,  for  there  are  necromancers  in  the  veterinary 
business  that  are  as  astonishing  in  their  performances 
as  any  juggler  that  ever  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  Just  as  the  latter  can  produce  a  tempting  plum- 
pudding  out  of  no  more  promising  material  than 
some  small  coal  and  cotton-wool,  mixed  up  together 
in  an  old  hat,  so  can  the  horse-conjurer,  by  some  kind 
of  diabolical  subtlety,  transform  into  a  passable-look- 
ing steed,  sleek  and  sprightly,  any  animal  that  is  not 
less  than  ten  per  cent  too  good  for  the  knacker. 

Of  course  there  is  no  stability  in  the  article  so 
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manufactured.  Vamped  and  veneered  from  head  to 
tail,  a  single  day's  work  reduces  the  unfortunate 
animal  to  a  condition  even  worse  than  before  it  was 
so  skilfully  operated  on.  Great  indeed  must  be  the 
amazement  of  the  deluded  buyer  of  such  a  creature 
who  comes  in  his  pride  next  mommg  to  contemplate 
his  prize— its  shining  coat  shrunk  and  dead-looking ; 
its  eyes,  which  yesterday  flashed  with  the  fire  of 
youth,  dull  with  the  dimness  of  old  age ;  its  nostrils, 
which,  when  the  'coper'  paraded  it,  were  of  the 
orthodox  sanguineous  hue,  and  expanded  so  as  to 
*  sniff  the  battle'  at  almost  any  distance,  now  pinched 
and  contracted ;  gone  at  the  knees,  the  shoulders,  the 
pasterns — gone  everywhere,  and  no  more  like  yester- 
day's  beast  than  a  Derby  winner  is  like  a  night  cab- 
horse. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  animal  of  commonplace 
breed  that  the  '  horse-maker'  (he  is  so  called  in  the 
polite  society  in  which  he  moves)  would  select  to  play 
his  tricks  on.  The  fustian,  so  to  speak,  of  the  horse 
of  plebeian  extraction  is  good  honest  stuff,  and  dura- 
ble ;  but  once  worn  threadbare,  by  no  known  process 
can  it  be  made  to  look  '  as  good  as  new,'  or  anjrthing 
like  it.  The  animal  the  horse-maker  likes  to  have  the 
handling  of  is  what  he  calls  '  a  gentlemanly'  horse — a 
creature  with  patrician  blood  in  its  veins,  and  who  has 
come  of  some  stock  famous  for  beauty  and  stamina. 

In  horses,  as  in  men,  the  qualities  begot  of  choice 
breeding  and  careful  culture  are  curiously  lasting; 
and  so  it  unfortunately  happens — and  that  not  unfre- 
quently — that  the  most  high-spirited  and  sensitive 
animals,  and  those  that   in  their  prime  were   most 
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generously  treated,  are  especially  liable  to  an  old  age 
of  prolonged  neglect  and  suflfering.  In  horse- vamp- 
ing parlance,  *  they  are  never  worn-out,  and  there  is 
always  something  left  to  work  on' — which  means  that 
the]^fine  skin  and  silky  coat  with  which  Nature  origin- 
ally endowed  it  are  never,  while  life  lasts,  so  far  gone 
in  shabbiness  but  that  they  may  be  furbished  up  to 
serve  yet  another  turn. 

While  vitality  remains,  the  animal  cherishes  un- 
quenched  that  ingrain  pluck  and  resolution  to  over- 
come difficulties  that  in  past  times  qualified  him  for  a 
place  in  my  lord's  himting  stables — ^before  he  was 
thrown  and  broke  his  knees  at  steeplechasing,  and 
was  sold  first  to  the  flymaster,  and  then  to  the  omni- 
bus proprietor,  and  then  to  the  sporting  greengrocer, 
and  then  to  the  cabman,  and  then  to  the  costermonger. 
A  creature  of  this  stamp  possibly  suffers  no  more 
under  adversities  and  cruelties  than  brutes  of  common 
mould ;  but  there-  can  be  no  denying  that  his  appear- 
ance at  that  Friday's  market  sale  excites  one's  com- 
miseration more  than  the  others.  On  the  occasion  of 
my  last  visit  to  the  Islington  market  there  was  a  horse 
of  the  kind  mentioned.  Not  being  a  judge  of  horse- 
flesh, I  could  form  no.  opinion  as  to  his  age.  It  was 
blind,  however,  and  it  was  plain  at  a  glance  that  great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  hide  the  manifold  infirmities 
of  advanced  age.  But  it  did  not  bow  its  nose  abjectly 
to  the  cobble  stones,  as  it  stood  at  tether,  as  those 
about  it  did.  It  carried  its  neck  erect,  its  quick  ears 
sharp  pricked  at  every  sudden  sound.  The  ruffians  of 
the  human  species  about  it  seemed  to  take  a  special 
delight  in  ill-using  the  blind  old  horse,  simply  because 
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he  was  of  gentlemanly  breed,  and  possibly  made  them 
feel  their  inferiority.  Helpless  in  their  hands,  they 
dealt  it  stinging  blows  with  their  whips  and  sticks, 
and  punched  it  with  their  fists,  and,  under  pretence  of 
feeling  curious  as  to  how  old  it  was,  wrenched  its 
mouth  open  with  coarse  yiolence. 

The  poor  old  thing  was  not  slow  to  resent  these 
indignities.  It  snorted  and  pawed  the  ground  with 
its  worn-out  old  hooJGa,  and  once  when  a  drover  prodded 
him  in  the  flank  with  a  spiked  stick  he  flung  out  be- 
hind in  such  gallant  style  that  I  hardly  knew  whether 
to  regard  it  as  a  mercy  or  an  unfortunate  miscarriage 
of  retributive  justice  that  the  horse's  hind  legs  were 
not  three  inches  longer,  or  the  human  brute  the  same 
distance  closer. 

Defiant  still  was  the  courageous  old  hunter ;  and, 
as  though  to  show  it,  hearing  another  horse  neigh  in 
the  distance,  he  tossed  his  head,  and  responded  with 
edifying  heartiness.  Whereat  the  brutal  men  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  set  up  a  guffaw  not  half  as  pleasant 
to  hear  or  as  musical.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
blind  old  roan  was  bought  for  two  pounds  fifteen  by  a 
rubbish-carter,  and  I  saw  him  being  led  away  with 
his  neck  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  great  clumsy 
collar  and  iron  hames  and  heavy  trace-chains  which 
were  to  be  his  future  wear  until,  dauntless  to  the  last, 
he  dropped  dead  in  the  shafts. 

It  is  not,  however,  horses  of  the  kind  last  men- 
tioned that  figure  commonly  at  the  Islington  market 
at  what  is  known  as  the  costermonger  part.  The 
majority  are  animals  utterly  used-up  and  worn-out, 
past  repair,  with  their  ribs  bare  as  though  carved  in 
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wood,  their  manes  a  mere  few  mangy-looking  tufts, 
and  their  tails  incompetent  to  brush  away  a  fly  at  a 
distance  of  a  foot ;  with  their  poor  old  mouths  puck- 
ered  and  sunk  from  lack  of  teeth,  and  their  knees 
bent  as  with  some  instinctive  idea  of  kneeling  down 
entirely  presently  and  praying  for  death. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  a  more  pitiful 
spectacle  than  that  of  an  old  used-up  horse,  taken  to 
the  market  on  the  speculation  that  he  may  fetch  a  few 
shillings  more  than  the  dealer  in  horseflesh  for  canine 
and  feline  purposes  would  give  for  him.  And  then 
the  horrible  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
their  villanous  masters  in  their  desperate  endeavours 
to  dispose  of  the  luckless  animals  ! 

With  all  respect  for  those  who,  believing  in  trans- 
migration, would  elect  to  become  a  horse  in  one  phase 
of  their  hereafter,  I  would  prefer — in  view  of  the 
possibiUty  of  finally  arriving  at  this  terrible  stage  of 
existence — to  take  my  chance  as  a  cat,  a  rat — a  cock- 
chafer even,  and  brave  impalement  on  a  pin. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  it,  but  there  is  a 
certain  phase  of  ruffianism  that  develops  in  an  insati- 
able yearning  to  belabour  and  torture  emaciated  and 
enfeebled  horses.  Take  the  market  mob,  apart  from 
intending  buyers  and  those  who  are  drawn  thither 
by.  curiosity,  and  it  will  be  found  that  half  the  re- 
mainder have  no  other  aim  or  purpose  but  to  beat 
and  goad  and  maltreat  the  miserable  creatures  who, 
tethered  in  forlorn  rows  to  the  posts  in  their  turn, 
are  trotted  out  to  show  their  paces. 

Some  of  these  horse-torturers  must  come  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  their  diabolical  design,  judg^ 
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ing  from  their  footsore  and  bespattered  appearance, 
and  every  rascal  carries  a  tough  ashen  stick,  or,  as 
calculated  to  inflict  more  pain,  a  heavy  old  carter's 
whipstock.  They  take  their  places  in  the  avenue  in 
which  the  horses  are  tried,  and  spit  on  their  dirty 
palms  and  clutch  their  weapons  with  a  grin  every 
time  a  new  victim  is  untied  and  started. 

It  is  the  most  deafening  uproar  that  ever  assailed 
human  ears,  the  object  being  to  rouse  any  latent  spark 
of  spirit  that  may  yet  be  lurking  in  the  feeble  old 
creature  to  a  display  of  what  may  pass  as  evidence 
of  its  being  still  good  for  no  end  of  work.  The 
halter  rope  is  hitched  to  its  lower  jaw,  and  tugging 
at  this  its  owner,  with  a  hideous  shout  of  ^Hi,  hi,  hiP 
and  a  cut  of  a  long-lashed  stinging  whip,  sets  it  going. 
The  instant  effect  on  the  whole  villanous  fraternity 
mentioned  is  something  like  that  which  shows  itself 
in  a  pack  of  hounds  when  the  fox  comes  in  view. 
They  yell  '  Yah !'  with  their  hands  to  their  expanded 
mouths,  they  beat  the  insides  of  their  battered  hats 
with  their  sticks  drumwise,  and  with  cruel  certainty 
of  aim,  soon  as  the  affrighted  animal  arrives  within 
reach,  *  whack'  comes  the  stick  on  its  most  sensitive 
part ;  and  so,  floundering  and  kicking  out  in  terror, 
the  creature  nms  the  gauntlet  of  the  terrible  lane 
imtil  its  end  is  reached. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what  cruelty  to  animals 
is  if  this  is  not.  It  may  be  difficult  beyond  attain- 
ment to  say  how  old  a  horse  should  be  when  it  may 
fairly  be  declared  to  be  past  work,  and  when  the 
officers  of  the  law  should  insist  on  its  being  delivered 
over  to  the  slaughterer ;  but  surely  those  whose  paid 
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duty  it  is  to  have  an  eye  to  such  matters  should  be 
empowered  to  check  such  exhibitions  of  barbarity  as 
that  above  described,  and  which,  dating  back  to  the 
terrible  old  Smithfield  time,  are  still  perpetrated  with 
what  is  very  like  impunity. 
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There  are  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of  persons 
who,  as  business  men,  never  in  their  lives  made  but 
one  serious  mistake,  and  that  was  when  they  volun- 
tarily retired  from  the  battle-field,  content  with  the 
spoil  that  good  luck  and  diligence  had  enabled  them 
to  gather  thereon.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  odd, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  the  shopkeeping 
and  tradesmen  spheres  of  existence  as  many  arrive  at 
ultimate  discontent  and  wretchedness,  after  a  long 
career  of  uninterrupted  success,  as  of  that  more  nu- 
merous class,  the  members  of  which,  struggling  for 
years  and  years  against  repeated  failures,  quietly  re- 
tire, crippled  incurably.  Nay,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
claimed  for  the  latter,  in  many  cases  at  least,  that 
their  condition  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
still  left  them  the  privilege  of  unlimited  roving  in  the 
domains  of  fancy,  where  they  may  speculate  on  '  what 
might  have  been,'  and  how  happy  and  comfortable 
the  evening  of  life  would  have  passed  with  them  but 
for  those  incorrigible  obstructives  the  '  ifs'  and  '  huts,' 
that  insist  on  having  a  meddlesome  finger  in  com- 
mercial  as  in  all  other  worldly  affairs. 

Nothing  is  more  natural   than  that  the  worthy 
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trader,  having  attained  the  main  object  of  his  industry 
and  striving — i.e.  the  accumulation  of  money  enough 
for  all  future  requirements — should  resolve  at  last  to 
put  in  practice  the  precious  project  long  prudently 
deferred,  and  *  retire.'  To  do  this  is  the  ambition  of 
most  men,  and  especially  of  those  who  acquire  wealth 
by  '  sticking  to  the  counter.'  "They  are  cheered  by 
the  hope  of  being  able  one  day — no  matter  though  it 
be  somewhat  remote  from  the  present — to  quit  busi- 
ness, with  all  its  attendant  cares  and  worries,  and  shut 
up  shop  for  good  and  all,  to  wash  the  hands  of  till 
contamination,  and  forthwith  enter  the  gates  of  a 
paradise  where  Sunday  clothes  are  the  common  wear, 
and  the  pleasantest  fruit  the  world  aflfords  may  be  had 
for  the  mere  trouble  of  plucking.  It  must  be  de- 
lightful indeed  to  be  enabled  to  say  henceforth,  '  I  will 
enjoy  perfect  liberty  to  go  where  I  like  and  do  as  I 
please.'  He  does  not  overrate  the  blissful  privilege. 
He,  the  tradesman  in  business,  has  already  had  some 
experience  in  the  matter.  He  knows  what  Sunday 
leisure  means,  and  of  late  years  he  has  not  been  so 
tightly  tied  to  the  wheel  but  that  every  summer  he 
has  taken,  with  his  wife,  a  ten  days'  or  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  the  country.  He  has,  albeit  for  a  brief 
period  only,  talked  of  the  happiness  of  waking  in  the 
morning,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what  day  of  the 
week  it  might  happen  to  be.  He  has  lounged  through 
the  entire  of  hot  afternoons  in  the  lap  of  sheer  laziness, 
on  the  sandy  beach,  in  a  boat,  or  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  spreading  tree,  on  a  clover  bank  softer  and  sweeter 
than  any  bed  of  down.  At  such  moments  he  has 
remarked  to  the  faithful  partner  of  his  shop  and  par- 
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lour,  and  who  invariably  accompanies  Idm  in  these 
rare  outings,  ^  This  is  something  to  look  forward  to, 
old  lady  !  Wo  now  are  only  just  nibbling,  as  it  Tirere, 
at  the  crust  of  the  pie  to  which  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  sit  down  and  eat  as  much  as  we  like  of  it,  with 
no  one  to  hinder  us  or  say  us  "Nay."  Since  it's  so 
nice  to  have  a  time  like  this  once  a  year,  what  must 
it  be  to  have  it  at  one's  command  always?' 

This  of  course  is  where  the  fatal  mistake,  the  error 
irrecoverable,  is  made.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
men  engaged  in  trade  who,  in  the  decline  of  their 
thriving  years,  are  competent  to  settle  down  serenely 
to  hard-earned  ease  and  contented  idleness ;  but  these 
are  the  exceptions.  The  ordinary  tradesman  is  suc- 
cessful simply  because  his  whole  heart  and  soul  are 
in  the  business  to  which  he  is  devoted.  He  may 
himself  not  be  altogether  aware  of  it,  and  he  may  so 
far  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant  as  to  speak 
of  his  daily  avocation  as  drudgery ;  but  really  it  is  with 
him  a  labour  of  love,  and  none  the  less  so  because 
his  dealings  occasionally  bear  bitter  as  well  as  sweet 
fruit.  Were  it  not  for  the  former,  which  act  as  a 
wholesome  medicine,  he  would  probably  die  young  of 
a  surfeit  of  satisfaction.  His  business  hours  leave  no 
leisure  for  wearisome  reflection,  and  were  he  disposed 
thereto,  the  hours,  the  very  minutes,  of  his  every  day 
are  crowded  with  pleasant  business — pleasant  to  him, 
at  least.  His  grog  and  pipe,  and  the  congenial  com- 
pany he  meets  of  nights  in  the  best  parlour  of  the  Pig 
and  Ploughshare,  solace  his  evenings.  He  retires  to 
bed,  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  man  who  is  not  afraid 
to  face  to-morrow,  and  he  wakes  with  all  the  lively 
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wideawakeness  that  distinguished  his  final  business 
transactions  of  yesterday. 

It  is  this  favoured  child  of  Fortune  who  by  and  by 
*  retires.'  Perhaps  were  he  at  liberty  to  consult  his 
own  inclinations,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  would  just 
go  on  putting  up  the  shutters  at  night  and  taking  them 
down  in  the  morning,  until  a  coffin- lid  shut  on  him 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  grave,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  enjoying  life  to  the  last.  But  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  others  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
His  wife,  who  knows  to  a  pound  how  the  banking 
account  stands ;  his  sons  and  daughters,  who  have 
been  genteelly  educated ;  his  neighbours,  who  joke 
him  on  his  eccentric  persistence  in  remaining  in  busi- 
ness, when  he  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and,  swift  as 
the  changing  of  a  scene  in  a  play,  the  crowded  noisy 
street  becomes  the  leafy  country  lane,  the  shop  or 
warehouse  the  elegant  little  suburban  villa,  with  the 
pony-carriage,  the  pretty  garden,  and  every  luxury 
and  comfort  of  private  life.  He  may  shake  his  head 
with  some  vague  idea  that  the  transformation  may  not 
exactly  suit  him;  but  when  he  is  asked  *  Why  not?' 
what  can  he  say  ?  His  means  are  ample ;  it  is  quite 
time  that  he  was,  even  if  he  is  not,  tired  of  business. 
It  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  wife,  who  has  worked  as 
hard  as  he  has.  Judging  from  those  holiday-time 
tastes  of  semi-rural  life  already  hinted  at,  he  can  have 
no  doubt  he  will  enjoy,  himself  to  the  utmost,  when  he 
can  give  his  mind  freely  to  it.  His  faint  scruples  are 
at  length  overcome,  and  the  step  is  taken. 

It  would  have  been  better  had  the  bank  in  which 
his  money  is   deposited  failed  and  paid  him    five 
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shiUings  in  the  pound,  for  in  such  a  case  '  retiring' 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  or  rather   it 
should  be  said  attempting  to  retire.    It  may  answer 
yery  well  for  three,  for  six  months,  for  a  year,    in 
exceptional  cases,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  tinsel  of  noyelty  wears  off,  and  the  victim  awakes 
to  the  distressing  fact  he  cannot  be  off  with  the  old 
love  or  be  on  with  the  new.    Between  himself  and 
trade  there  is  a  Siametic  bond  of  brotherhood,   to 
sever  which  is  death,  not  instantaneous  perhaps,  but 
by  the  slow  process  of  pining.     A  story  is  related  of 
a  worthy  tradesman  in  the  butchering  line  of  busi- 
ness, who,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by 
meJ.,  of  ;  »»ug  femay  trade  m  ShoreditcK  di^posi 
of  hi.  .hop,  afd  retired  with  hi.  toily  ^oT^ 
residence  at  Clapham.    But  somehow  the  luxury  of 
idleness  did  not  agree  with  him,  neither  did  the  brisk 
air  of  Clapham  Common  favour  his  health  as  did  the 
more    substantial    atmosphere   of  the   back   end  of 
Bishopsgate.     He  grew  so  dull  and  mopish  that  his 
friends  were  alarmed,  and  a  temporary  migration  to 
Margate  was  resolved  on.     It  was  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  the  select  watering-place  in  question  was 
crowded  with  a  mixed  company  of  visitors,  including 
butchers  both  retired  and  still  on  active  service,  and 
for  a  time  Mr.  Shortribs  quite  recovered  his  spirits. 
But  on  returning  to  Clapham  his  spirits  sank  again 
so  rapidly,  that  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  he 
would  terminate  his  career  in  melancholy  madness. 
At  last,  one  day,  he  amazed  his  wife  by  announcing 
his  determination  to  return  to   Margate  for  a  few 
weeks  alone.     He  felt  sure,   he   said,    although    it 
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was  now  the  depth  of  winter  time,  that  the  sea- 
breeze  would  revive  him ;  and  he  moreover  promised 
to  return  to  Clapham  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and 
pass  Sunday  with  his  family.  He  went,  and  lo  !  the 
very  first  week  saw  a  change  in  him  that  was  almost 
miraculous.  His  eye  was  brighter,  his  flesh  firmer ; 
there  were  even  indications  of  a  return  of  that  roseate 
hue  to  which  his  cheeks  had  long  been  strangers. 
Another  week,  and  he  returned  fresher  than  ever. 
Still  another  and  he  was  the  Shortribs  of  old,  with  a 
jovial  laugh,  a  ready  joke,  and  an  appetite  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  irrecoverably  when  he  quitted  Shore- 
ditch.  Still,  he  expressed  no  desire  to  settle  down 
once  more  at  Clapham.  He  pleaded  for  another 
week,  and  yet  one  more,  until  his  wife,  with  a  fond 
woman's  foolish  misgivings,  began  to  suspect  that 
possibly  there  might  be  something  more  in  it  than 
appeared  on  the  surface.  The  next  time  that  her 
husband,  gay  and  cheerful,  set  out  with  his  bag  on 
Monday  morning,  she — ^well,  there  is  no  use  in 
mincing  the  matter — she  caused  him  to  be  watched. 
And  with  a  most  astonishing  result.  It  was  all  a 
subterfuge  as  to  Shortribs  going  to  Margate.  He 
had  never  during  the  whole  period  since  his  health 
and  spirits  began  to  improve  so  astonishingly  been 
farther  than  Camden  Town.  There,  and  at  the  shop 
of  a  trustworthy  brother  butcher  sworn  to  secrecy,  he 
had  passed  the  pleasant  time  from  Monday  morning 
until  Saturday  night. 

A  retired  publican  may  perha](is  endure  an  idle 
existence  better  than  any  other  tradesman,  for  the 
reason  that  he   may,  if  it  pleases  him,    spend  his 
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leisure  in  the  fond  contemplation  of  the  scene  of  his 
former  joys  and  triumphs ;  but  it  cannot  be  so  with 
the  draper,  the  cheesemonger,  the  baker,  the  tea- 
dealer  ;  a  man  cannot  be  constantly  purchasing  loaves 
of  bread,  or  pounds  of  cheese,  for  the  fleeting  plea- 
sure of  listening  to  the  chink  of  shop  scales,  and  of 
inhaling  for  a  few  seconds  the  familiar  aroma  of  the 
'  stock'  which  is  so  grateful  to  his  nostrils.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  having  once  fairly  ^retired'  from 
his  accustomed  avocation,  even  though  he  be  ever  so 
much  inclined  thereto,  he  must  not  return  to  it ;  it 
being  a  fact  known  to  all  tradesmen,  that  there  was 
never  yet  a  man  who  voluntarily  abandoned  the  shop 
and  took  to  it  again  who  did  not  speedily  come  to 
grief.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
It  may  be  a  way  Fortune  has  of  avenging  herself  on 
those  who  slight  her  favours,  or  who  wantonly  seek 
divorce  from  her.  There  is  no  help  for  the  unfortu- 
nate victim.  A  miserable  man,  he  is  doomed  to  fret 
away  the  remainder  of  his  allotted  time  on  earth, 
with  his  spirits  crushed,  and  his  heart  heavy  with  the 
old  unconquerable  yearning. 
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It  was  very  old.  Tears  ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
grizzly-bearded  alleyites  recently  evicted  were  them- 
selves little  children,  the  tall  black  houses  that  hedged 
in  the  nine  feet  of  pavement  between  had  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  ravages 
of  time,  and  of  unscrupulous  lodgers  prone  to  the  lar- 
cenous appropriation  of  joists  and  floor-boards  to  be 
used  as  firewood,  had  so  undermined  and  wrecked  the 
ancient  structures  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  them  temporarily  with  crutches  of  substantial 
timber  to  lean  on,  lest  some  windy  night  they  should 
crumble  all  to  bits  and  smother  the  few  hundred  in- 
habitants who  found  refuge  there — in  Turk's  Head- 
court,  in  Bit-alley,  in  Fryingpan-alley,  and  in  Broad- 
yard,  or,  as  it  was  more  commonly  designated  by  those 
who  knew  it  best,  *  Little  Hell.' 

It  is  an  old  saying,  however,  that  *  cracked  crockery 
lasts  longest.'  The  condemned  houses  were  permitted 
to  remain  until  their  very  crutches  were  withered  and 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  threatened  to  fall  away  from 
the  tottering  carcasses  they  pretended  to  support. 
Eoofs  collapsed,  cellar-walls  bulged,  window- sashes 
were  warped  and  wrenched  askew,  and  chimney-pots 
*  caved  in'  and  blocked  the  chimneys.     Still  the  in- 
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fetuated  alley-dwellers,  discrediting  the  axiom  of  the 
rats  deserting  a  sinking  ship,  stuck  to  their  ruinous 
quarters,  and  paid  handsome  rentals  for  every  room 
in  every  house  standing  on  these  two  square  acres  of 
Slumdom. 

At  last  came  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  with  its 
irresistible  powers,  and  out  went  the  slumites  in  a 
troop,  and  the  work  of  demolition  conunenced.  The 
vile  rookery  was  not  strange  to  me.  Within  the  past 
ton  years  or  so  I  had  overhauled  it  a  dozen  times 
probably,  and  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  who  lived 
there,  as  well  as  with  their  peculiar  ways  of  Uving. 
When,  therefore,  I  heard  that  the  demolishers,  with 
their  sledge-hammers,  picks,  and  levers,  had  begun 
their  work,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  go  and  see  what 
such  nests  of  squalor  and  foulness  and  crime  looked 
like  when  the  outer  walls  were  pulled  down,  letting 
in  more  daylight  than  had  found  its  way  there  since 
— ^goodness  knows  how  many  generations  since — ^the 
bricklayers  with  their  layers  of  new  bricks  had  shut 
it  out. 

The  privilege  of  seeing  *  *  strange  'things'  is  not 
confined  strictly  to  *  travellers.'  Those  indefatigable 
explorers  who  make  it  their  business  to  unearth  and 
bring  to  light  curiosities  of  city  life  are  not  unfre- 
quently  similarly  rewarded  for  their  pains — weird 
bits  of  reality,  that  stick  to  the  memory  like  a  burr  to 
the  coat.  Before  I  had  been  amongst  the  honest 
housebreakers,  hard  at  it,  some  of  them  with  their 
mouths  and  nostrils  muffled  in  a  handkerchief,  to  keep 
out  of  their  throats  the  choking  clouds  of  dust,  I  came 
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on  a  'bit'  that  was  familiar  to  me.  They  had  smashed 
through  a  front  wall  in  Fryingpan-alley,  and  revealed 
the  interior  of  a  back  kitchen,  with  rusty  fireplace 
fallen  flat  on  its  face,  but  with  the  filthy  fireplace- 
jambs  showing  plainly  the  shoulder-marks  of  those 
who  had  crouched  about  it  when  it  was  a  domestic 
hearth,  and  the  cheerftdlest  feature  of  a  '  home.' 

As  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  there  came  back 
to  my  remembrance  a  strange  reminiscence  of  some 
people  who  had  lived  there.  A  family  calamity  had 
recently  happened.  I  found  a  dreadfully  dirty  old 
man  weeping  tears  of  despair  as  he  crouched  over  the 
fire,  and  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  ragged  children, 
who  were  wailing  in  sympathy.  There  was  to  be 
made  out  in  the  semi-darkness — ^for  the  only  window 
was  a  little  grated  one,  level  with  the  back  yard — a 
rag-heap  that  served  as  the  family  bed,  with  a  barrel 
with  a  board  on  it  for  a  table,  and  a  bushel  basket  or 
two  by  way  of  chairs.  The  cause  of  the  sorrow  was 
that  mother  had  gone  out  of  her  mind  and  run  away. 
She  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  baby  there,  and  it 
had  died,  and  milk-fever  had  ensued,  and  after  raving 
for  a  day  or  two  on  the  horrible  bed  in  the  dark 
comer,  the  woman  had  overcome  all  the  dirty  old 
man's  (her  husband's)  efforts  to  '  hold  her  down,'  had 
filing  him  off  and  maltreated  him,  and  huddling  on 
her  rags  of  clothes,  escaped  from  the  house,  no  one 
knew  whither.  *  We  was  going  to  be  so  comfor'ble, 
too,  on  Sunday  I'  sobbed  the  bereaved  father ;  *  if 
she'd  kep  well,  she  was  a-goin'  to  get  up  then,  and 
we  was  goin'  to  have  a  treat  for  dinner  on  the  strenth 
of  it.  "We  made  up  our  mind  to  kill  that  there  chicken 
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and  bile  him^  so  as  she,  poor  thing,  might  have  the 
broth  out  of  it  if  she  didn't  feel  ekal  to  the  meat.' 
And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  kind  of  rabbit-hutch 
suspended  from  a  nail  against  the  wall,  and  in  which 
was  imprisoned  a  wretched  fowl,  sooty  with  chimney 
smoke,  with  its  breast  pecked  nearly  bare,  and  still 
fiercely  assaulting  itself  with  its  beak  in  the  yai^  hope 
of  routing  its  insect  enemies.  I  may  mention  that  the 
demented  woman  was  recovered  soon  after  (making 
her  way  to  Finchley,  where  some  years  before  she  had 
buried  a  child  at  the  cemetery  there) ;  but  to  this  day 
it  is  seldom  that  I  see  live  fowls  without  the  recur- 
rence to  my  memory  of  the  grim  picture  I  have  so 
feebly  delineated. 

There  is  the  room  (it  is  but  next  door  but  one) — 
a  front  room  on  the  second  floor,  and  now  laid  bare 
and  open  to  public  gaze — where  once  I  saw  lying 
abed  and  nearly  dead  a  poor  woman  whose  brutal 
husband  had  assaulted  her  with  a  chopper.  The 
window  has  been  taken  out ;  but  there  it  rests  against 
the  wall,  with  the  lower  sash  made  wind-tight  by 
means  of  rags  stuffed  in  at  the  holes  in  the  glass — the 
self- same  holes,  probably,  as  those  made  by  the  wo- 
man's red  fists  as  she  dashed  them  through,  screaming 
murder ;  the  room  in  which  the  awful  villain  stood, 
with  the  woman  seemingly  dead  on  the  ground,  still 
brandishing  the  chopper,  and  defying  the  two  nervous 
policemen  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  first-floor 
landing  to  come  up  and  take  him,  I  am  still  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  the  by  no  means  herculean 
local  missionary  and  Good  Samaritan  of  the  notorious 
neighbourhood,  who  presently  went  up,  and  took  the 
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brute  single-handed,  and  brought  him  down,  chopper 
and  all,  after  he  had  compelled  him  to  assist  in  lifting 
the  injured  woman  on  to  the  bed. 

The  friendly  housebreakers  do  good  service  in 
razing  from  the  face  of  the  earth  such  mementos  of 
savagery  coexistent  with  that  amount  of  highly- 
wrought  civilisation  one  naturally  expects  to  find  at 
the  centre  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world. 

That  was  the  room — I  knew  it  again,  although  it 
,  has  already  half  fallen  before  the  busy  pickaxes,  by 
the  coloured  print  of  Little  Eed  Eiding  Hood  pasted 
over  the  mantelpiece — where  I  once  found,  naked  as 
new-bom  rabbits,  and  brown  as  Spanish  mahogany, 
three  wretched  children  who,  having  no  clothes  to 
wear,  passed  their  lives  playing,  unencumbered  as 
young  savages,  in  the  room  by  day,  and  huddling  on 
a  bed  of  shavings,  with  some  potato-sacks  for  sheets 
and  blankets,  by  night.  They  had  not,  on  the 
mother's  own  confession,  been  out  of  that  room  for — 
well,  to  be  within  the  mark,  I  will  say  months ;  and 
their  poor  little  ribs  being  prominent,  and  catching 
more  dirt  than  the  other  parts,  stood  out  to  be  counted 
as  distinctly  as  though  they  had  been  painted  a  deep 
brown.  Their  room,  as  I  recollect,  was  the  next  one 
to  where  the  old  woman  lived  who,  in  consideration 
of  receiving  as  fee  and  reward  the  cinders  from  the 
grates  of  the  other  Fryingpan-alleyites,  undertook  the 
formidable  task  of  keeping  respectable  the  'two 
water-closets,'  which  was  all  that  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion for  something  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
by  exposing  this  and  kindred  abuses,  to  move  the 
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parochial  authorities  to  increase  the  water-supply 
here;  and  it  was  duly  resolved  in  vestry  that  a 
capacious  iron  cistern  should  be  provided.  It  was 
nearly  a  year,  however,  before  they  got  beyond  the 
dry  cistern,  and  during  the  summer  months  juvenile 
ragamuffins  who  were  lodgingless  used  it  as  a  cool 
and  airy  bedroom. 

Down  in  the  comer  there  in  *  Little  Hell'  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  two  wooden  houses  in  which,  as  I 
remember  them — and  it  is  not  so  long  since — there 
lived  in  the  one  the  wife  and  family  of  a  sweep  newly 
transported  for  burglary,  and  in  the  other  a  wretched 
old  man  and  his  wife,  and  a  crippled  daughter  of 
adult  age.  The  old  man's  occupation  was  to  surrep- 
titiously tear  down  the  placards  from  walls  and  hoard- 
ings, and  to  sell  the  same  at  a  shilling  a  hundred- 
weight. It  took  him,  however,  so  long  sometimes  to 
purloin  that  quantity,  that  the  family  would  have 
starved  (the  old  gentleman  was  far  too  proud  to  beg, 
or  apply  for  parochial  relief)  had  not  the  old  lady 
assisted  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  going  about 
picking  up  scraps  of  cast-out  food. 

It  is  a  very  dreadful  thing  to  mention,  but  I  know, 
for  I  saw  it  cooking,  that  they  used  to  make  soup  of 
these  gleanings,  washing  the  meat-bones  that  had 
been  picked  up,  and  which  probably  the  very  dogs 
had  done  with,  quite  clean  before  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  caldron.  It  is  wonderful  how  we  can 
assist  each  other  if  we  give  our  mind  to  it ;  and  still 
more  wonderful  the  fact  that,  poor  as  we  may  be,  it 
is  possible  to  find  others  who  are  poorer.  It  seemed 
indeed  the  direst  depth  of  poverty,  that  wind-riddled 
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ramshackle  shaiity,  strewn  with  tatters  of  pasty- 
placards,  and  with  the  three,  the  old  man  and  woman, 
and  the  middle-aged  daughter  with  her  crooked  back, 
eating  their  soup  as  they  crouched  over  a  handful  of 
smoky  fire.  They  did  not  appear  much  like  the  kind 
of  persons  to  whom  a  destitute  family  could  be 
beholden  for  charity.  It  was,  however,  out  of  their 
pot  of  nutritious  stew  they  used  to  give  many  a  warm 
meal  to  their  neighbours — ^the  fatherless  little  sweeps 
who  lived  amongst  soot-bags,  and  played  on  them,  and 
slept  of  nights  on  them,  until  they  were  as  jet  black 
as  young  Africans. 

.  Broad-yard,  however,  did  not  derive  its  grim  alias 
from  any  impish  associations  connected  with  the  sable 
family  last  mentioned  as  residing  there.  It  came  to 
be  called  Little  Hell  because  of  the  irredeemably  un- 
heavenly  characters  that  at  one  time  inhabited  the 
houses.  Petty  thieves  were  amongst  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  population.  It  must  have  been  a  des- 
perately urgent  case  indeed  that  would  have  induced 
a  single  policeman  to  venture  into  this  den  of  iniquity 
after  nightfall.  The  only  one  man  who  might  do  so 
with  impunity,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn,  was  the 
nussionary  visitor  already  alluded  to.  I  have  been 
with  him  often,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  civility 
and  respect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  most 
notorious  rufl&ans  and  rascals  who  lived  there.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  be  the  only  link  left  that  connected  them 
with  common  humanity.  They  had  learned  to  trust 
him  somehow.  Eobbers  and  outcasts,  like  other  folk, 
have  their  mortal  sicknesses  and  their  terrors  of  dying 
when  the  last  moment  approaches ;  and  I  much  ques- 
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tion  if  of  tbe  scores  of  rooms  e^iosed  in  the  houses, 
lialf  demolished  as  I  beheld  them,  there  were  many 
that  the  good  fellow  had  not  knelt  in  for  the  comfort 
of  some  poor  fever-stiicken  wretch  cut  ^ort  by  disease 
in  the  heyday  of  his  crimeful  career.  He  will  never 
kneel  again  there,  however.  Neither  will  the  net- 
work of  Tile  courts  and  alleys,  which  for  so  many 
years  were  collectiTely  known  as  Jack  Ketch's  'Warren, 
any  more  scire  as  a  Banctuary  for  some  of  the  blackest 
sheep  of  the  criminal  class,  or  for  pover^  in  its  vilest 
and  most  repulsive  form.  The  industrious  house- 
breakers in  the  employ  of  the  old  buildin^material 
dealer  hare  finished  their  job,  leaving  the  site  of  one 
of  the  ugliest  blots  on  the  iair  face  of  London  free  for 
better  usage. 


A  WHITE-GLOVE  DAY. 


It  happens  usually  about  twice  in  the  year  that  when 
the  magistrate  for  the  day  at  Guildhall  is  about  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise awaits  him.  Instead  of  the  '  first  charge/  in  the 
shape  of  a  ruffianly  drunk  and  disorderly,  appearing 
before  him,  he  is  blandly  greeted  by  the  chief  clerk 
with  the  pleasant  news  that  for  that  day  the  business 
of  the  court  will  be  suspended,  there  being  nothing 
to  do ;  that,  though  the  grim  black  onmibus  had  called 
there  as  usual  that  morning,  it  was  merely  a  formal 
visit,  since  it  had  no  passengers  to  set  down ;  that 
the  cells  below  were  tenantless;  in  short,  there  was 
an  absolutely  clean  charge-sheet. 

The  chief  usher,  therefore,  has  much  pleasure, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  in  presenting  his  lordship 
with  a  pair  of  white-kid  gloves.  Oi  course,  such  an 
occurrence  must  be  very  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 
The  recipient  of  the  emblems  of  purity  has  something 
complimentary  to  say  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  and  the  promising  prospect  of  a  decrease  of 
crime,  and  every  one  is  made  comfortable  for  the  day: 
It  seems  a  pity  to  turn  so  pretty  a  picture  with  the 
face  to  the  wall  in  order  to  examine  the  other  side  of 
it,  but  common  sense  demands  that  it  should  be  done. 
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The  sweet  bud  of  promise  that  blooms  periodically 
and  in  a  manner  so  miraculous  on  the  stem  staff  of 
justice  is  a  delusive  product.  For  all  chance  there  is 
of  its  developing  into  a  full-blown  flower  it  may  as 
well  be  a  painted  bud,  contrived  and  executed  by  the 
combined  talent  of  the  under-officials  who  have  the 
management  of  these  matters.  Nay,  it  would  rather 
seem,  in  the  face  of  certain  known  facts  and  statistics 
regarded  as  perfectly  trustworthy,  that,  instead  of 
smilingly  accepting  the  white  gloves,  the  magistrate 
would  be  quite  justified  in  making  a  few  sharp  in- 
quiries into  the  bond-fides  of  the  pretty  business.  It 
might  occur  to  his  shrewd  mind  that,  instead  of  con- 
gratulation, the  glorified  clean  docket  furnished  grounds 
for  reproof. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  but  two. 
Did  the  police  yesterday  neglect  their  duty,  or  did 
the  rogues  and  thieves  and  drunkards  of  yesterday 
neglect  their  accustomed  business  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  that  it  were  a  mere  waste 
of  words  to  more  than  barely  repeat  it  that  in  every 
quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  heart  and  core 
thereof,  there  rise  every  morning  many  hundreds  of 
desperate  wretcjies  who  pretend  to  no  fair  way  of 
earning  their  bread,  and  who  have  no  more  idea  of 
the  flavour  of  an  honest  crust  than  any  of  us  have  of 
the  flavour  of  the  manna  that  rained  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

There  are  thieves  who,  if  not  bred  and  bom  to 
the  craft,  are  so  steeped  in  the  ways  of  dishonesty 
that  the  dye  is  ingrained,  and  they  can  no  more  be 
cleansed  and  set  upright  in  the  paths  of  virtue  than 
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a  blackamoor  may  be  scrubbed  white.  These  folk 
must  live,  they  and  their  females  and  the  young  of 
their  kind.  They  rise  in  the  morning  and  they  *  go 
to  work'  to  steal  in  much  the  same  jog-trot  and  spirit- 
less way  in  which  the  honest  labourer  proceeds  to  the 
daily  job  he  is  engaged  on. 

T^e — ^the  paltry  thief — cannot  afford  to  *  lose  time.^ 
His  earnings,  or  his  ^  makings,'  or  whatever  he  may 
call  the  produce  of  his  pilferings,  are  so  miserably 
small  that  he  can  barely  contrive  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  not  uncommonly  goes  hungry  on  Sundays, 
when,  the  streets  being  empty  and  the  shops  closed, 
he  is  compelled  to  be  idle.  This  last  is  a  more 
important  feature  of  the  case  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear. 

If  the  common  thief  could  afford  to  take  an  occa- 
sional holiday — to  treat  his  belongings  to  a  pleasant 
trip  into  the  country — it  might  hapjfen,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  whole  fraternity  had  resolved  on 
this  step  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  the  city 
being  thus  happily  rid  of  them  between  daylight  and 
dark  of  a  certain  day,  the  police  had  an  easy  time  of 
it,  and  hence  the  barren  charge-sheet.  But  for  the 
reason  already  given  we  know  that  this  could  not 
possibly  have  happened.  The  busy  brood  were  abroad 
as  usual.  Pockets  were  picked,  goods  larcenously 
abstracted  from  shop-doors,  base  coin  was  passed  and 
forged  notes  cashed ;  ugly  public-house  rows  occurred, 
and  dnmkards  assaulted  innocent  men  and  women,  or 
were  themselves  assaulted  and  plundered  as  well. 

This  went  on  pretty  much  as  in  ordinary  from 
morning  until  night,  but,  somehow  or  another,  our 
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paid  guardians  and  protectors  were  deaf  and  blind  to 
it  aU,  and.  made  no  arrests  and  brought  in  no  pri- 
soners !  That  any  one  policeman  on  his  beat  should 
now  and  again  be  subject  to  such  an  obfuscation  of 
his  faculties  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  understand,  but 
that  the  whole  body,  privates,  sergeants,  and  all, 
should  be  simultaneously  smitten  with  a  determina- 
tion for  this  one  day  to  view  the  particular  district  in 
which  they  move  through  rose-coloured  spectacles  is 
certainly  somewhat  amazing.  It  might  even  occur  to 
a  person  of  narrow  mind  that  there  was  just  a  littlo 
of  the  element  of  fiidge  in  the  affair ;  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  white  gloves  to  the  presiding  justice  of 
the  City  is  a  very  ancient  and  highly  respectable  in- 
stitution, and  that  it  is  regarded  as  proper  to  do 
homage  to  it  at  least  once  during  each  succeeding 
mayoralty,  just  for  the  look  of  the  *thing.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  those  in  autho- 
rity would  dare  toy  with  the  stem  dignity  of  justice, 
even  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  innocent  and 
amiable ;  but  admitting  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  it  is  quite  as  well  that  the  matter  is  kept  a 
profound  secret  until  the  last  moment.  It  might  go 
hard  with  their  neighbours'  goods  if  the  thieves  of  a 
certain  locality  got  information  that  to-morrow  was 
set  apart  as  a  white-glove  day,  and  that  virtually  the 
police  would  be  withdrawn  from  duty. 


LADIES  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 


The  philosophers  prevail.  An  unchivalrous  revising 
barrister  and  an  unimpressional^le  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  refused  the  parliamentary  franchise.  But  Miss 
Lydia  Becker  still  survives.  Like  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  she  watches  over  the  education  of  her  children. 
The  youthftil  Amazons  of  the  North  are  under  her 
guardian  care.  They  crowd  the  lecture-theatre  to 
hear  the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge  discourse 
oa  hbtorj,  on  metaphyric,  on  eonio  aeotion,.  They 
metaphorically  gird  up  their  loins  for  the  good  fytte. 
Ladies  plead  their  own  causes  in  England  and  in 
America.  Miss  Shedden  long  exacted  the  attention  of 
those  much-endurinjg  law  lords  for — not  days,  but 
weeks.  Miss  Josephine  Hutton,  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  defended  herself  against  a  judge  who.  sued 
her  for  fees.  She  did  not  believe  there  was  an  honest 
lawyer  in  the  country.  The  American  courts  have 
decided  that  a  lady  may  disport  herself  not  only  in 
*  pantalettes'  like  Dr.  Marie  Walker's,  but  in  the  short 
cut-away  coat  of  a  man.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  police- 
man who  dared  to  arrest  the  lady  in  breeches ! 

0  ye  Templars,  beware !  Think  of  the  princess 
and  her  college ;  of  that  Bohemia  which  Thackeray 
has  so  well  described — Bohemia  no  more  when  the 
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austere  morality  of  the  new  regime  has  scourged  and 
purified  it.  Shall  that  noble  hall,  where  Prince  Hal 
was  wont  to  meet  worthy  Sir  John  Falstaff,  be  shared 
by  the  followers  of  Ida  ?  Those  venerable  stalls  in 
your  ancient  church,  which  none  but  old  women  in 
;  male  attire  have  been  permitted  to  occupy — shall  they 

;  ,  be  devoted  to  petticoats  ?  Can  you  yield  your  gallant 

right  of  being  the  escort  of  the  ladies  who  resort  there  ? 
Must  the  fragrant  herb,  the  flagons  of  ale,  and  the 
nameless  mysteries  be  banished  from  your  precincts  ? 
And  the  gardens  where  Charles  Lamb  used  to  wander 
as  a  child,  which  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  have  im- 
mortalised by  the  mere  mention,  where  Johnson,  Bozzy, 
and  Goldsmith  loved  to  stroll  in  their  manhood,  and 
where  now  green  grass  and  green  trees  flourish  in  the 
heart  of  the  modem  Babylon — shall  your  sole  domi- 
nion of  them  become  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  There  are 
other  dangers.  Addison  tells  of  a  member  of  his  club 
who  was  placed  in  the  Temple  to  study  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  was  the  most  learned  of  any  in  those  of' 
the  stage.  It  is  the  competition  of  the  ladies  you 
have  most  to  fear.  Not  even  the  change  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  greenroom  for  that  of  your  law-books  will 
avail  you.  But  it  is  not  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  Temple  shall  be  filled  with  ladies  who 
don  the  wig  and  gown,  or  Westminster  Hall  with 
Portias,  that  I  write.  It  is  of  a  more  cheering  sub- 
ject :  of  woman  in  her  womanly  sphere ;  of  those  who 
are  undefiled  by  the  nauseous  doctrines  which  would 
destroy  even  all  that  remains  of  chivalry. 

In  one  of  his  greatest  novels,  Thackeray  advises 
ladies  to  go  to  the  Temple  Church,  *  not  for  the  admir- 
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ation  which  you  will  excite  and  which  you  cannot 
help,  but  because  the  sermon  is  excellent,  the  choral 
services  beautifully  performed,  and  the  church  so  in- 
teresting as  a  monument  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  as  it  contains  the  tombs  of  those  dear  Knights 
Templars.'  And  notwithstanding  the  slanders  which 
a  modem  author  has  imputed  to  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  ^the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Temple,'  the  ladies 
do  flock  there  in  numbers.  Charles  Lamb  calls  the 
Temple  Hhe  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis.^ 
Modem  criticism  is  perhaps  less  favourable,  but  there 
are  few  places  more  interesting  to  ladies.  Wherever 
men  congregate  there  they  love  to  follow.  When  they 
go  to  the  Temple  many  of  them  satisfy  a  curiosity  simi- 
lar to  that  which  takes  them  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
— ^to  see  the  animals,  and  how  they  disport  themselves. 
Those  who  truly  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  Temple  are  the 
ladies  fresh  from  the  country,  to  whom  a  barrister  sim- 
plidter  is  an  object  of  interest — an  interest  which  has 
not  been  destroyed  by  frequent  intercourse  or  intimate 
acquaintance.  There  is  no  more  pleasing  duty  per- 
formed  by  the  resident  Templar  than  that  of  escorting 
such  ladies.  When  the  service  is  over  he  shows  them 
round  the  church,  points  out  the  tombs,  and  distin- 
guishes the  early  Norman  from  the  later  architecture. 
Drawing  upon  his  imagination  when  his  knowledge 
fails  him,  he  replies  to  their  countless  interrogatories. 
From  the  church  it  is  but  a  stone's  throw  to  the 
gardens,  and  on  the  way  the  new  Hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple  is  passed.  On  a  fine  day,  even  in  November, 
the  gardens  are  pleasant ;  the  chrysanthemums,  tended 
with  a  care  almost  equal  to  that  bestowed  on  Saintine's 
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^Ficciola/  are  bright,  yaried,  and  still  monotonous. 
Around  tho  ample  square  are  the  different  buildings. 
There  is  Paper-buildings:    monument  of  a  justice's 
going  to  bed  sober.    In  a  dim  court  not  &r  away,  in 
the  comer  of  a  fourth  floor,  are  the  chambers  once 
occupied  by  a  now  celebrated  judge.    If  report  be 
true,  how  often  has  he  there  been  imprisoned  for  days 
— weeks — afraid  to  stir  out,  because  of  the  duns  who 
almost  lived  on  his  stairs !   Then  the  Middle  Temple 
Hall  is  visited,  left  open  as  it  indulgently  is  for  the 
service  of  the  ladies  on  Sundays.     The  pictures,  the 
busts,  the  screen,  the  armour  (ye  relics  of  Wardour- 
street),  the  shields  on  the  panels,  in  the  windows — all 
have  to  be  explained.   Tho  arms  of  many  of  England's 
greatest  judges  are  hero.    In  one  of  the  windows  in 
the  middle  of  the  building  are  the  shields  of  the  two 
greatest  chancellors  of  modem  times :  between  them, 
illustrating  true  English  flunkeyism,  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.    Could  not  even  the  benchers  be  spared 
ornamental  associates?     Was  the   Middle    Temple 
chosen  because  of  the  notorious  subservience  of  its 
benchers  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  ?    Then  there 
are  the  long  oaken  tables  and  benches  where  the  bar- 
risters and  students  dine  during  term.    The  ladies 
see  the  gilt  on  the  gingerbread — '  0,  how  nice  to  be  a 
•barrister !' 

•  Next  comes  the  proposition  that  they  shall  visit 
chambers.  Papa  has  secret  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  their  so  doing;  but  the  young  ladies  are  deter- 
mined, and  they  have  their  own  way.  If  they  have 
never  seen  our  Templar's  chambers  before  their  fancy 
has  pictured  a  fine  set  of  rooms  overlooking  the  gar- 
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dens.  Their  idea  of  staircases  is  derived  from  the 
gorgeous  ones  of  the  City  magnates,  or  buildings  built 
by  companies  of  limited  liability.  They  leave  the 
Hall  and  the  gardens,  and  pass  through  a  labyrinth  of 
courts.  Most  of  them  are  dingy  enough,  and  the 
ladies  ask  solicitously,  '  Does  any  one  really  live  here  T 
Having  made  a  complete  tour  of  the  Temple,  to  re- 
turn within  a  few  yards  of  their  starting-point,  they 
arrive  at  a  court  which  the  Templar  announces  to  be 
his.  It  is  a  small  square  court  with  buildings  four 
stories  high  on  all  sides.  Looking  up  towards  the 
sky  is  like  looking  up  a  coal-pit.  You  may  almost 
see  the  stars  in  the  daytime.  The  ladies  seem  ap- 
palled :  they  begin  to  think  their  friend  is  not  such  a 
swell  as  they  had  fancied.  They  examine  the  names 
on  the  door-posts.  One  reads  :  '  Mr.  Robinson — that's 
yours.'  '  Mr.  Smith — 0,  I  know  a  Mr.  Smith  who's 
a  barrister;  I  wonder  if  it's  the  same.' 

Robinson  leads  the  way  up-stairs.  Of  all  the 
wretched  staircases  in  the  Temple  his  is  the  worst. 
The  whole  pile  was  condemned  to  demolition  in  1844  ; 
but  it  stands  there  still,  and  probably  will  do  until  it 
takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  and  tumbles  down. 
The  ladies  are  peering  about  as  they  go  up—at  the 
names  over  the  doors  ;  at  the  open  outer  doors,  which 
they  do  not  quite  understand,  unless,  perhaps,  they 
have  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  One,  two,  three 
stories  ;  surely  they  are  to  go  no  higher.  No.  They 
stop  at  the  third  landing,  before  a  very  ill-looking 
door,  with  the  inscription  over  it,  '  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Robinson.'  There  is  a  plate  on  the  door  about  mes- 
sages and  parcels :  the  ladies  toust  read  it.     There  is 
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a  paper  pinned  on  the  door,  and  one  reads,  'Mr. 
Kobinson  and  clerk  at  Westminster :  apply  opposite.' 
Called  on  for  an  explanation,  Eobinson  admits  that  he 
was  not  in  town  the  day  before ;  and  that  as  for  the 
clerk,  he  has  only  a  limited  interest  in  him,  and  that 
he  is  always  opposite. 

The  doors  being  opened,  they  all  squeeze  into  a 
passage  about  two  feet  wide,  and  thence  into  the 
front  room.  '  0,  what  a  charming  little  room !'  '  What 
a  contrast  to  those  awful  stairs !'  exclaim  the  ladies. 
They  are  reassured,  and  feel  much  better  satisfied. 
In  five  minutes — if  they  know  Eobinson  pretty  well 
— they  have  peeped  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
room.  They  caress  the  flowers  in  the  window ;  they 
admire  the  photographs  on  the  wall.  They  were  not 
sure  at  first  whether  they  dare  look  at  them,  but  a 
glance  convinced  them  they  were  not  ballet-girls  or 
dames  aux  camMids.  Thev  look  over  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  and  think  there  is  very  littfe  law  among 
them.  Even  papa  discovers  there  only  one  or  two 
books  of  which  he  disapproves;  books  which  Lord 
Brougham  somewhere  says  mothers  keep  from  their 
daughters,  but  which  daughters  love  to  read  in  secret 
— Eousseau's.  Eobinson  has  to  explain  that  he  has 
another  room,  where  he  keeps  his  law-books,  and  pro- 
mises to  show  it  to  them  after  luncheon.  They  con- 
tinue their  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  room,  and 
inquire  about  his  rifle,  his  fencing-sticks,  his  boxing- 
gloves.  Then  one  opens  the  piano,  plays  a  few  notes, 
and  rapidly  skims  the  music.  She  wonders  what 
Eobinson  wants  a  piano  for — he  who  cannot  play  at 
all.    If  the  visitors  should  be  sisters,  not  mere  friends, 
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no  place  is  sacred.  They  open  every  unlocked  door  or 
cupboard,  and  long  to  know  what  is  there  when  a  lock 
resists  them;  they  go  into  his  bedroom,  examine 
everything,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  something ; 
what,  none  of  them  know.  A  mystery  attaches  to 
men  living  in  chambers;  they  possibly  think  they 
may  find  the  key  to  it  in  the  cupboard  or  behind  the 
curtains.  But  no ;  there  are  no  tell-tales.  There  is 
certainly  a  slight  smell  of  tobacco ;  the  wonder  is  it  is 
not  greater.  There  is  a  range  of  pipes,  a  few  drinking- 
pots ;  these,  with  the  implements  already  mentioned, 
and  the  mysterious  piano,  are  the  only  indications  of 
habit  or  occupation.  The  furniture  is  well  worn,  but 
good.  The  ornaments  on  the  chimncypiece  are  pretty 
and  tasteful.  There  is  an  absence  of  useless  show. 
Utility  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  house. 

Luncheon  is  on  the  table.  Everything  is  cold; 
for  there  is  no  cooking  in  the  cook-shops  which  supply 
the  inmates  of  the  Temple  with  breakfasts  and  lun- 
cheons. They  sit  down,  and  fall  to  with  a  will. 
Eobinson  has  to  fill  the  double  character  of  host  and 
waiter.  Laundresses  in  the  Temple  (the  women  who 
attend  to  chambers  are  so  called)  have  a  holiday  on 
Sunday  after  their  morning's  work  is  over.  The 
tablecloth  is  clean ;  so  are  the  napkins ;  so  are  the 
knives,  forks,  and  glass.  The  ladies  discover  that  at 
a  glance.  Then  commences  a  fire  of  questions.  They 
want  to  know  who  attends  to  the  rooms ;  who  she  is, 
where  she  lives.  If,  to  pique  their  curiosity,  Eobin- 
son merely  answers  their  questions,  without  explana- 
tion, they  are  quite  perplexed.  Who  is  she  who  does 
all  this  ?  is  she  old  or  young  ?     This  is  the  questio^i 
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they  wish  to  solve,  and  it  is  one  which  they  find  diffi- 
culty in  putting.  Though  at  last  they  may  be  satisfied 
that  laundresses  are  not  unlike  the  Witches  in  Macbeihy 
ladies  cannot  feel  pleased  with  them.  They  are  the 
rivals,  who  make  men  so  comfortable  in  their  chambers 
that  they  become,  first,  indifferent,  then,  perhaps, 
actually  averse  to  matrimony.  The  luncheon  is  good  : 
the  ladies  like  the  champagne,  papa  the  port.  Then 
EobinBon  shows  thorn  his  own  peculiar  way  of  making 
coffee.  They  cannot  help  laughing  at  him,  as  he 
carries  about  the  little  can,  puts  in  the  coffee,  plants 
it  on  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  produces  an  ex- 
cellent cup  of  coffee.  They  sit  and  chat  over  their 
coffee,  or  one  of  the  young  ladies  plays  on  the  piano 
or  sings.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  court,  come  fioating  other  strains.  Robinson's 
wrath  is  aroused.  He  tells  them  how,  when  he  was 
a  student,  and  was  reading  for  an  examination,  the 
same  man  tortured  him  from  morning  until  night 
with  an  everlasting  '  Home,  sweet  home.'  The  time 
passes  so  pleasantly  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  hour 
when  papa  declares  that  they  must  go.  First,  how- 
ever, they  have  to  see  the  business-room.  There  they 
see  the  law-books  which  they  were  so  curious  about ; 
they  open  one,  peep  into  it,  and  think  it  looks  very 
dry.  Then  they  look  at  the  papers  on  the  table,  and 
think  that  Robinson  must  be  doing  a  good  business  ; 
but  he  confesses  that  they  are  dummies,  mere  decoy- 
ducks.  He  tells  them  of  his  one  brief,  which  came 
when  he  least  expected  it.  It  was  in  the  hot  weather. 
He  had  had  some  friends  to  luncheon,  and  all  were 
going  down  together  to  Kingston  to  row.     Robinson 
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lay  on  the  sofa  in  his  flannels,  without  coat,  smoking 
a  pipe.  A  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  in  walked  a 
clerk  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  amongst  the  tobacco 
and  the  ale-pots.  Robinson  is  convinced  he  never 
got  another  brief  from  the  same  quarter  on  account  of 
this  contretemps.  The  ladies  must  see  him  in  his  wig, 
so  he  is  obliged  to  robe.  Then  they  try  the  wig  on ; 
and  if  Eobinson  is  spoony  upon  either  of  them,  he 
regards  that  wig  with  peculiar  fondness  ever  after- 
wards. They  descend  the  stairs,  and  are  shut  out  of 
the  Temple.  But  as  they  wend  their  way  westward 
along  the  Strand  the  thought  perplexes  the  young 
ladies,  ^  What  does  he  do  with  a  piano  ?  Had  they 
only  had  courage  to  put  the  question,  it  would  have 
been  solved  as  easily  as  the  others.  Eobinson  could 
have  testified  how  many  a  manly  voice  had  been  heard 
accompanied  at  that  piano  ;  that  ladies  do  not  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  love  of  music  or  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing it.  He  would  have  told  that  music  constituted 
one  of  the  charms  of  the  merry  meetings  in  his  cham- 
bers ;  and  had  he  been  candid  enough  to  own  it,  that 
many  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of  his  life  had  been 
spent  at  his  bachelor  parties,  ungraced  by  the  presence 
of  *  ladies  in  the  Temple.' 


THE  END. 
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